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Walter Scott told us more _ cities, in the course of which he 
than a century ago that Lochin- will not only speak on the Pitts- 
var came gut of the west and burgh Smith Act retrial in which 
that “through all the wide border he is a defendant, but also give a 
much-needed boost to the Worker 
drive. 

Steve is scheduled at a Worker 
builders meeting in Detroit June 
14, the target date set by Detroit 


supporters for turning in funds 
and subs in substantial quantities. 


ee to Martha Stone, the 
live-wire chairman of the party 
committee, Steve and others are 
going to do a lot of speaking for 
the paper-these crucial weeks. 
To allt of which we say, 
Bravo! All of this will be duly 


noted in this calumn. 
* 


MEANWHILE, we must re- 
port that the situation is grim 
—very grim. The Minnesota-Da- 
kota region is, alas, the exception, 
not—repeat NOT-—the rule. The 
paper will — Repeat WILL — go 
under unless there is a lot more 
of the Minnesota-Dakota kind of 
activity real soon. 

Sooe0e—rush your subs and 
contributions in fast. Make checks 
and money orders out to Robert 
W. Dunn, or Committee for a 
Free Press, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N.Y. Or if 
you're around town, drop over. 
We're at the 8th floor, 35 E. 12th 
Street, N N. Y. C. 


We have no Lochinvar, but 
we have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
licked a mile for our money. 
Sigrid, in a five-sentence letter 
tells us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 subscriptions already—which 
we reported two weeks 
at “we have set our- 
selves new goals for the months 
of Ma June.” - 

- At the circulation departments 
ef the Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 
no end when Sigrid continues: 

“We to secure another 
100 subs by July 1. The i 
ence of the people who 
worked in the circulation drive, 
makes us feel very confident 
that this goal, too, can be achiev- 
ed. . The nine subs we are 
sending in today is our first in- 
stallment on pr new goals.” 


‘TO THIS NOTE of cheer 
must be added another. Steve. 
Nelson, member of a committee 
‘of Communist Party leaders 
working for the drive, is planning 
a tour of a number of Midwest 
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The mighty Prayer phe poner for Freedom carried with it to the nation’s capital 


a weight of moral and le 


damning evidence —_— King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders — of , the 


American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17,. 1954, had decreed that Ne- 
gro children could not legally 
be forced to attend segregated 
schools; that the “se 
equal” doctrine violated the 
14th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Negroes were not fight- 
ing° AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
F athers. but for the enforcement 


of the law, for law and order. 


But less than two months 
after the victory over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of 6d wn an oganization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white  su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terror and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school desegregation peti- 
tions and from registering to 


Assignment | 
U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan 4 bright »week of 


spring, you 

get many im- 

pressions of 

swiftly chang- 

ing times, and 

chief among 

them is the 

fact that the 

-2) 2 people en 

»  /|_ masse are be- 

~ | coming aware 

of the. dan- 

ers from radi- 

active fallout. 

‘Talk to them and you hear 
it. Read their newspapers 

you see it. The recent warn- 

ings of the Pope, the Nobel 

Peace Prize winner Albert 

Schweitzer, 


inal Edition 


ee 
(Betetls on Page 7! 
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scientists were on one side of - 
the argument, under the ca 
tion, “Op ,” and Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Li by, scientist member 
of the Atomic Ener Commis- 
sion, was listed, “In Favor.” 


Earlier in Cleveland I found 


‘For example: on 
the world’s automobi 


the Plain Dealer, and the Press 
carrying similar material, and 


* the arguments. did not list. in 


favor of Dr. wy. 


THE. Plain Dealer for | exam. 


ple; had an éight-colamn stream- 


’ 


~ er on its letter 
“Scientist _ and 


-— 


age which said: 


3 erts: Splition A» ‘Eloquently ; for; End - re Bomb: : world: 
Danger.” Two emfhent nucléar ’' Tests.””: ‘The’ pieces’ lwere vigud: i Schweitzer is is 


nN HOME NE 


and many othet — [Scientist anc Chemist “Argue Eloc uently 


by Dr, Felix. Rosenthal, secre- 
tary, Cleveland branch, Feder- 
ation of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olynyk, chemist. 


Olynyk suggested in his letter, 


“Since Cleveland is one of the 


12 cities in the United States 


having an official radiation de- 
tection station, the public might 
be even more interested in 


al justification unmatched in American histo 
founding fathers, when they drew up their Declaration of Independence, had more 


vote. 

IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign was so successful, with 
the assistance of -the state and 
local government agencies, that 
the 22,000 Negroes’ who were 
registered to vote in 1955 had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956.. This revision 
downward of Negro voters by 


tins 


ate but» 


: 


Next week’s 
carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 
Don't miss it. This edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 


WORKER will. 


a 


the economic squeeze and even 
murder was testified to by none 
other 
ernor James P. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee. on Civil: Rights. 


The success of the Mississip- 
pi White . Citizens Councils .in- 
spired their growth in other 
Deep South states-— Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and one or two a. 
Negroes whose names were 
signed to desegregation petitions 
were fired from their jobs; in 
some instances bombs were 
“thrown at their homes; two Mis- 


n Mississippis CGov-. 


Not even the 


sissippi vel deg one Smith, 
in. Brookhaven, and the Rev, 
George W. Lee, of Belzoni — 
were killed for wanting to vote. 
And Gus Courts, the 60-year- 
old Belzoni r; was shot. 


This pattern of terror was en- 
dorsed by the “quality white 
folk” in every Deep South com- 
munity and decent white citi- 
zens were cowed into silence. 
The Negroes pf Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, the in- 
itiators of the desegregation suits 
in 1951, have| won the battle in 
the courts but! have been denied 
the fruits of victory. 


| te 
TO THE | CONTRARY, in 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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T. he ‘Detroit 


for End to Bomb Tests 


dangerous experiments be 
stopped. Let America be on 
the side of morals, reason and 
common sense, and let us. begin 
to build: a world in which’ the 
freedom and dignity of man, 
and indeed his very survival, is 
no longer threatened by the fear 
of war and universal destruction, 
world of the future will be that 


. and let us remember that. the 


which we make. it 


“Talk to most any man on the - 
street and’ he says “Amen” ‘to 


Dr. Rosenthal’s plea. 


: e ti 44m, May 49 the Dead Mare. 


in its load: ed 


WHO IS 'TO BLAME?» 


In its next|issue The Worker 
will publish a discussion on nu- 
clear weapons testing and who 
is to blame for the failure to 
halt it. 


The discussion is in the form 
of a letier from Norman Cousins, 
editor of the |influential weekly, 
The Saturday’ Review, with a re- 
play by-A. Magil, editor of 
A cae Worker 


In the midwest the warnings are being heard 


the question: “More Nuclear 
Tests: Are They Worth It?” It 
asked in co clusion, “To what 
possible end/do we pursue the 
latest model jpf doom when we 
already posséss military power 
beyond any gpnceivable need or 
utility? Is it} really worth even 
a small risk 1) go on improving 
an arsenal which cannot any 


further serve the purposes of 
mankind?” 
* Bi 

STORIES such as this in the 
Clevéland Plain Dealer are on 
the increasé:|| “Finds Milk Get- 
ting’ More || Radioactive.” _ It 
quotes Dr. Anold-B. Kurlander, 
assistant for planning to the sur- 
geon getiéral|jof the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who said, “Trac- 

es of radioac ive strontium and 


‘ foot ta have|| been detected in 


milk in increasing basansay dur- 
ing the past ffive ” The 
account said that rant A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati institute a. re 
ular testing | he ogram of mi 
samples mor ] 

nia, Utah, Missouri, Ohio 
New York, | 


y from Califor. z 
and . 


ie. - 
- 
“4 
as. 
Pet 
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VPs Will R 
Beck With Junta’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 

last week in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate rack- 


‘ets committee dished out more on 
Dave Beck’s corruption and the 
AFL-CIO executive council is set 
to meet tomorrow in Washington. 


Information was leaking—in fact, 
dripping quite freely, from quart- 
ers in and around the IBT-sthat 
some arrangement is under‘ way to 
ease Beck out of the picture and 
put the 1,500,000-member union 
under a “junta” until the conven- 
tion of the union next September. 

The rank and file upsurge in the 
IBT’s locals, with many “of them 
overthrowing the rectivership dic- 
tatorships set up by Beék's machine, 
does not have.articulate leadership| ®Dave Beck's resignation imme- 
on a national scale..Much of the diately with ‘a committee of IBT 
revolt is limited to local demands officials, or a temporary president, 
for. democracy, an accounting of to run the union's affairs until the 
funds and changes in local leader-' September conventien. 
ships. ® Vice-president Frank Brew- 

But some of the IBT’s leaders'ster, Western Conference head of 
are frankly fearful this movement/the IBT to be sidetracked. He fig- 
can prove dangerous to their ma- ured in the Northwest corruption 
chine-held on the union and they exposure in the Senate hearings. 
are maneuvering for-a Peaceful”) ® Vice-president Sidney Bren- 
transition. Their objectives coin- nan, who was convicted for taking 


originally groomed by Beck to con- 
duct a , “million dollar” publicity 
drive for the union, and especially 
for himself. The IBT's executive 
board, on the insistence of the ag- 
ing- secretary-treasurer, John F. 
English, scotched Beck's plan and 
adopted instead the more. limited 
objective of hiring Charnay's firm 
as its counsel on public relations. 
Charnay submitted en Tuesday, 
a report to the committee of five 
IBT vice-presidents named - to 
‘handle the union’s crisis. This was 
|reported to have included: 


BECK 


May 6. They have until next Fri- 
day to reply. And while they are 
pondering the reply, the Senate 
Committee in another week of 
hearings poured out more evidence 
of corruption by Beck ‘involving 
even bigger deals, one of them 
amounting to a $200,000 “loan” 
from a big motor freight hauler. 
The firm’s head admitted to the 
Senate Committee he never ‘ex- 
pected the loan to be repaid. Char- 
nay, without passing on the guilt 


or innocence of Beck, simply ad-, 


vised the union that in the public 
eye he has brought so much dis- 
credit upon the IBT that the union 
cannot save him, cannot wipe 
the dirt off itself without dumping 
Beck and pals, 


The reports of Charnay’s advice 
make no mention of Jarthes Hoffa, 
the vice-president publicized as 
most intimately connected with 
| America’s racketdom. Hoffa al- 
ready under one indictment for 


cide in many respects with some/bribes, to be ousted. 
employer interests who also would 
be most unhappy to see a more'to be hired to go over the IBT's 
“radicaltrend in the union. financial accounts and an outside 

+ legal firm to handle its legal mat-' 


THE “palace revolution” idea{ ® The union to immediately take 
was taken head-on last Tuesday, measures itself for cleanup corrup- 


® A reputable accounting firm! 


ters. | 


seeking to obtain data trom the 
Senates MecClellen Committee 
throvgh bribes, was indicted alon 

with two others for violation af 
the anti-wire tapping law. He had 
the phones of the Detroit offices of 
the union tapped to uncover con- 
versations between anyone on his 


by David B. Charnay, head of Al- tion without the intervention of the 
lied Industrial Relations Associates, AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
the publicity firm engaged by the mittee. 
IBT te conduct a counterdrive to 
the adverse publicity the union has 
been suffering in recent months. 
This is the same public relations 
firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the 
modern miracle man of Wall Street; 


* 

AT this writing it is stil] not clear 
what the five VPs will do with 
Charnay’s recommendations. They 
faced the problem of preparing an 
IBT reply to charges of corruption 


staff and the Senate committee in- 
vestigators, the indictment charges. 
* 

THE IBT took official notice of 
persistent press reports of an im 
pending “palace revolution.” Last 
Sundays executive board meeting 
adopted a motion denying there 


ether big corporations and the|thrown at the union before the 


had been any discussion of Beck 
(Centinued on Page 13) 


ithe ‘sneering headline over the 


Soviet proposals for a new Big Four 
conference and for American-Soviet 
discussions to end East-West ten- 
sions. 

“Moscow Wants a Deal” was 


Times’ editorial rejection (May 13) 
of American-Soviet negotiations. 
According to the editorial, 
‘Khrushchev called “for the one- 
sided. disarmament. of the West 
and. as a start proposes a di 
zone across Europe based 
partitioned and helpless Germany. 

But the sentiment for ower 
talks has grown so powe that 
even the man in charge of brink- 
manship for our government, John 
Foster Dulles, couldn’t reject the 
Soviet disarmament 
of hand. Dulles told his press con- 
ference Tuesday the U.S. may pro- 


on a 


”? 


é 


inspection plan covering Siberia 
and - Alaska. yr 

Washington .was in a dither be- 
‘cause the Soviet representative at 
the UN disarmament talks in Lon- 
don, Valerian Zorin, had accepted 
a tentative proposal by Stassen 
for an aerial survey plan covering 
Alaska apd Siberia. Dulles indi- 


were divided on Stassen’s -proposal 
and that the U.S. disarmament 
inegotiater may be called home 


‘fer consultations. 


DULLES ADMITTED that the 
Soviet Unien has agreed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Canoes sugges- 
tions that aerial inspections be in- 
cluded in disarmament plans. And! 
if anything seems calculated to 
raise temperatures in Foggy Bot- 
item, where the State Department 


posals out} 


pose its own “open. skies” aerial} 


cated that Administratior counsels 


Moscow Peace Moves 
Unbalance State Dept. 


|By JOSEPH CLARK , 
HAVING DONE a good journalistic 
extended interview with Soviet Communist Party leader, 


Nikita Khrushchev, the editors of the N. Y. Times were busy 
“t zing to undo the effects of the 


job in getting-an 


— 


was writing in the Sunday ‘Times 
that “both sides’—the U.S. and 
USSR — would - benefit “from a 
withdrawal from the Iron 

bord in Germany ,..” - 
This kind of “subversion” was 
evidently rampant, because on 
Tuesday Walter Lippman argued 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune that 
we would have to get - together 
with Russia on disarmament. ~~ 

- 


DISCUSSING the-London talks, 
Lippmann wrote: 

“. « « But somehow or other the 
give and take between Mr. Stassen 
and Mr. Zorin has begun to Jook 
as if a saga negotiation might 
actually be in the making.” 

Describing the implications of 
the atomic revolution in armament, 
Lippman. concludes: : 

“The net of all this is that there 
is, as President Eisenhower said 
some years ago, no alternative to 
peace. This is another way of say- 
ing that there is no alternative to - 
coming to some kind of agreement, 
explicit or implicitly, between 
Moscow and Washington.” 

Shades of the interview. by 
Times managing editor, Turner 
Ca , with Khrushchev! The 
Soviet r had said: 

“The case of international ten- 
sions is like a cabbage. If you 
tear off the leaves one by one you 
come to the heart. And the heart 
of this matter is relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

“That is because they are the 
two most powerful naticns indus- 
trially and from the military point 
of view so. far as atomic and hy- 
bembs are concerned as 


is located, its the “menace” of 
Soviet agreement. 

While on Monday the Times 
was rapping the Moscow efforts to 
get together with the U.S., only 


ithe day before Chester Bowles, 


‘former U.S. ambassador to India, } 


well as conventional arms.. These 


lare the two powers. which engage 


in the most active polemics. 
KHRUSHCHEY said America 
and the Soviet Union should get 
together without detriment to re- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


United Mine Workers. Charnay was, 


While Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


~~ AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the global tide of protests against continued 
nuclear testing by the great powers rose to new high lev- 
els, Observers from 47 countries have been invited to 
these latest tests which are to continue during June, July 

the peace.” And it brushed 


and August. 
The British government has mr { 
off the Japanese government's 
concern’ about the. menace to 


Ethical Practices Committee on 


omb at Christmas Island in 


we exploded its first’ hydrogen 


the South Pacific. The United 
States and British tests fdllow 
a series of seven by the Soviet 
Union during April. 

From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal, this time from the: 
Supreme Soviet and addressed 
to the U.S. Congress and the: 
British Parliament, urging that 
representatives of all three bodies. 
get together to explore ways of 
négotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

The British Foreign Office 
hastened to reject the Supreme 


of California and 
Bourke B. rt 2 a of Iowa. 


ON THE EVE of ‘the Nevada 


health with the statement that 
the Nevada tests “will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not 
to result in. any significant addi- 
tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” 

Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY addition to radia- 
tion levels is harmful. 

® Among other , outstanding 
‘developments in the struggle to 
halt the tests were) © =< 


© The West German Bunde- - 


stag (lower house-of Parliament) 
passed a resolution. urging the 
United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union to suspénd their 
nuclear weapons tests. The reso- 
lution was adopted. after the 
defeat of proposals by the So- 
cial Democrats and Free-Demo- 
crats to ban all atomic é€quip- 
ment for the West -German 
armed forces. eer 

® Two hundred’ delegates, 
representing 100,000 Welsh coal 

iners, the. British 


miners, : 
government to call an interna- 


tional conference to end all A- - 
and H-bomb — ye 
* @ In London 13,000 women,_ 


LAS VEGAS, May 11 . .°. There is every indication that the 
Government is gomg to great lengths to gather well-documented 
evidence ‘that the tests, starting . . . Thursday constitute no danger 
outside the closely guarded test site . .. New York Times, May 12. 


dressed in mourning, marched in 
the West End protesting the 
coming anes Island tests. 


® THE VATICAN news- 
j L‘Osservatore Romano, 
reaffirmed the 


the University of Pennsylvania, 
on the American Broodcasting 
Company: “Open Hearing” 
gram last Sunday, urged a to 
the tests. They said the U.S. 
had -been slow in exporing the 
Soviet offer to negotiate a ban. 

® In Japan the Kocho prefec- 
turakchapter of the Japan.Coun- 
cil against Atomic and H 


- Bombs announced it had chart- 


ered a ship in which 30 fisher- 
men planned to sail ‘into the 


Christmas. Island. restricted area > NV 


| 20. They would engage in 
“fishing” for — months -as a 
protest against: the British tests, “ 
( A: British. paeifibt), Harold, 
tek pombe: gam ednenide 


a 


ONE MISTAKE IS. 


ONE TOO MANY 


LONDON-—Eaifl Attlee, form- 
er Laborite Prime Minister, in 
a debate in the House of Lords 
on the H-bomb and the bomb 
tests last week, urged a new ap- 
proach to the Soviet Union. Cit- 
ing the differences among sci- © 
entists about the danger to 
health involved in continned nu- 
clear testing, Attlee said: - 

“I should like to give the ben- 
efit of the doubt to posterity.” 

“. P Fa 
Steele, a 63-year-old poultry 
farmer and father of three, told 
newsmen in New -Delhi, India, 
he was on his way to the Fiji 
Islands, near the Christmas Is-- 
land detonation site. He planned 
to enter the restricted area and 
protest, he said, even if this re- 
sulted in his death. oe 

® As’ the Nevada tests were - 
about to start, The Reporter 
magazine set off an ideological 
counter-blast in the form of a 
19-page report on the serious 
radiological after-effects on hu- 
man beings: and, animals of pre- 
vious test explosions in Nevada. 

 * 

THE NEVADA TESTS, offi- 
cialy known. as Operation Plumb- 
bob, were getting under way 
amid clouds of propaganda from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
designed Bs allay growing mee 
among American “peop 

about the effects 

fallout, | 


Typical was a North-American 
ewspaper . Alliance . dispatch 
from. Las Vegas, published in 
the New York Times last Sun- 
dgy under, the headjine.. “Bomb, 
*.(Oontinued om Rage 13) ERY, 
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atholics and Socialists — 
nite for Heaven on Earth 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK ple have taken and accepted the e at . ig mv 
. Pa # ‘ g 2 : a 


WARSAW. socialist road as the only way to ; 


SOMEWHAT superficial achieve the aim which unites the ; 
quéstion which has been whole nation, the raising of poe 


i standards. 
P “ pa ticularly since Po-. 7 The workers who demonstrated 
ands gener al election is: | aS 


I | in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 
Who really rules Poland, = cesses were not part of that dem-!4 
Comulka or Cardinal Wys ski?” BS, onstration—expressed the general & 

Or, more accurately, which is = " wish of the working people to im-, 
the |greater force in. Poland, the 


prove socialist efficiency, but not 
United Workers’ Party or the Cath-| 235 to destroy socialism. They had 
olic Church? _/ 


os rejected capitalism for ever long 

Friends of Poland’s socialism ex-' 3 before. : 
ress} concern at what appears to <= . In the countryside anyone, in-| 
he great influence of the = cluding the local priest, who tried’ 
Churth. Se preaching a return to the brutaliz- 


. It|is fairly obvious that there ing poverty of the past would not}. 


would not have been anything like get far with the peasants. 

the same degree of national unan-'| The mass of intellectuals, too, 

imity|in the general election had see themselves as ideological “im- 

not the Episcopate called: on the |provers of socialism.” 

peop to vote. | Then again, as Gomulka has 
return to religious instruc- pointed out, the party building so- 

tion in. all schools, with the state cialism is “in power” in Po . 

paying for textbooks and teachers, And it intends to hold that power 

is, again, not at all what is ex- use “even the worst People’s 


pected by socialists of a socialist Government is better than any 


+ i ie cas 
¥ 
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Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholics who have 
accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


—_ 


ee ———ae ee oe - 


the mass of the people to adopti unity of the peo for heaven 

a materialist outlook without res-}on earth is more important than 

ervations. Of course, they hope/ unity after death.” | 

that will happen some day. Un-} The group of Catholic deputies 

doubtedly they will in every way in the Seym must be aware of tlie 

possible assist toward that end. truth of that statement. Likewise 
Gomulka has pointed out, for ex- 


the editers of Catholic publica- 
ample, that where a sufficient body, tions. 


| WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


ee ee 


Church has great authority. 
The: policy and mistaken prac- 
tice of the Polish government over 


All of theni support the 


country. other.” 


The} the past 12 years tended to drive 


people to the Church. Attempts 
to impose a socialist outlook mere- 
ly created and hardened a resist- 
ance to jt, and partly discredited 
it. 


do not want intolerance, 
or suppression, but why active in- 
struction in the schools? Why not 
leave religion strictly to the con- 
science of the individual and the 
Why give it state back-' 


then perhaps it has been 
that a Secular Schools So- 
y has been founded in War. 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para- 
doxically, we see socialists. in a| THOSE are the realities the 
socialist country a from Polish socialist government faced 
a socidlist government, the leaders| when several months ago it for- 
of which are of an avowed ma-| mulated, together’ with the Cath- 


Those are the bones of the real- 
ity of religious belief in Poland. 
The flesh and blood can be seen 
in the crowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 


From such opposing realities de- 
rives the special policy toward re- 
ligion adopted by the government. 

It is not, as some people think, 
a policy of compromise, nor is it’ 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, 
coexistence between two groupings 
‘of people within .one country. 


It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Church must be incor- 
p6rated within the socialist politi- 


‘cal and economic system. It must 


‘function within its proper reli- 
‘gious bounds. . 


be afforded the fullest rights -to 


Nobody just “thought up” such 


of people agitate for lay schools economic aims of the government. 


for children, they shall have them. 
Already’a dozen of such schools 
are naw open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. 


| 


‘ 
; 


They know that|| less than a 


dozen years ago Poland’s economy 
was the devastated|| shambles of 


Undoubtedly many publications: what was, before the| war, a back- 


and other means will be developed; ward economy. 


They know that 


by the government and the party| today Poland turns out more than - 
five million tons of| steel a year, 
b 


to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth. 


But clearly the masses of Polish) and television sets, an 


‘motor cars, machine 


uilds ocean-going vessels, makes 
tools, radio 
a thousand 


people will more easily be free of|and one other new products. 


medieval ideas when they have 


’ 


The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 


freed themselves of the present bilizing force of the progam of 
difficult, and to some baffling, eco-| economic, political and social ad- 


outlook, that their children/olic leadership, new regulations 

be protected frém theological in-| providing for among other things|# Situation as exists in Poland, 
gr at school. the return to religious instruction) Where a largely religious people 
Probably nine out of ten Polish! in the schools and greater practical, With a highly developed religious 
people are members of the Cath-' freedom for the Church to make organizational structure has adopt. 


nomic problems. When they have vance outlined at the eighth Ple- 
rid themselves of the daily penance) num of the United Workers’ Party 
and frustrations of low © living) is rooted precisely in that they offer 
standards: ) the achievements of ' the ‘kind of 
life the Polish people want, regard- 


+ 


olic Church. A large number, ed. socialism. 
probably a majority, of United 
Workers’ Party members are Cath- 


its own appointments. 


But what about the other side 


of the coin? 


OF COURSE, 


the -Polish So- 


olics; | in the countryside the| First the majority of Polish peo-' cialists and Communists would like 


-A LEADING Communist formu-| 


less as to whether they are Catho- 


lated the basic approach of the/lics, Communists, simple-lifers or 
government and party thus: “The sun-worshippers. 


em eee 


WORLD OF LABOR 


WE HAVE been talking 
much in recent years 
the “problem” of 


p o sition 
e working 


the | fact that 
labor 
movement is 
os ing over 
rom discussion | 
to ACTION on the problem: that 
some -of our major, strongest, 
“pattern-setting” unions have 
ied the decision that a fight 
horter hours is the IMME- 
E step—even if it isn't the 


| important. practical, al- 
h- formal, step, was taken 
at direction earlier this 


» historic, in the sense that 
the first move in the cur- 


ut the issue to the 
or ACTUAL BAR- 
GAINING next spring. A letter 
_was| sent by Walter Reuther to 
the |six auto companies inform- 
ing|them of the auto union's 
cent convention. decision to 
make the shorter work week and 
* take-home pay the major 
tive bargaining objective in 

the spring of 1958. He su 
that a joint employer-UAW. 
ommittee be formed: now, «a” 
year ‘id advance, | ta:-fexplore” 
the/| facts connected with the is- 


tually 


sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” and the 
possibilities of avoiding a strug- 
gle would be improved.. 
Reuther undoubtedly antici- 
pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground.a 
lengthy study would be re- 
quired. But whatever the factors 


in the picture, the employers 


were put OFFICIALLY on no- 
tice the UAW will be knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a iaiistiey week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's special. conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange tor 
the $100,000,000 strike md 
they are talking about in the 
UuntlonNn. 

* 


STUDENTS of history, in- 

cluding labor history, observe . 
that great historic events are 
often more fully appreciated 
years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big history are not fully 
conscious of the magnitude and 
significance of their deeds. 

~ The significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s wien 


"a handful of organized workers 


had the audacity te put forward 
the demand then (more radical 
than a six-hour day now) and 
even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May I, 1886, 
is one example. There is far 
greater appreciation today of 
what tr ‘werking:; men : and 
womeni did: .70) years ago, Re- 
calling the men and women who 


held the plants during the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
30s, I know that many of them 
took it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
for America, -particularly its 
workers! 

Today, however, our labor 
movement is very much strong- 
er, and its members are more 


mem 


conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity; but a nmiwre con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering theAvarm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached in 
May of 1958. 
* 


THIS. is not just another 


ne 


" a 
— — 
a a 


shorter hours movement. We are 
really heading towards. the first 
decisive “Battie of Automation.” 
The issue of automation that 
hung like a cloud over the re- 
cent UAW convention—the issue 
of more output with fewer men. 
As George Meany put it, it is an 


‘old issue, but while the tradi- 


tional pattern is the displace- 
ment of men by machines, now — 
we have “machines that tell 
other machines what to do.” It 
is playing havoc with the jobs 
and lives of auto workers. This 
year’$ season 4s almost gone and 
tens of thousands who spent 
many years in the industry did 
not get a crack at any work. | 

The schedule of collective bar- 
gaining dates is one reason why 
the UAW is first in line to cross 
swords with the enemy on the 
shorter work week issue. But 
that is a secondary reason. 

More important is the fact 
that the UAW is the largest 
and strongest union to face the 
major trusts; it is more advanced 
and more militant than others; it 
is forced tc take the ball because 
automation and its by-products 
are cuiting more severely into 
the standards and jobs of the 
auto workers than in any other 
field. The WAW dare not let 
g° f the ball because of the 
igh unemployment and _ rest- 
lessness in the plants covered by 
the union from coast to. coast. 
Witness the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The issues there, 
as elsewhere are job runaway, 
shop runaway, speedup, farm-— 
ing out work; but at bottom, all 
stem from the _ technological 
“revolution.” 

* 


THE very fact that the UAW 
has put the shorter work week. , 
on the, bargaining table, LISHIG 

(Continued on Page 14) | 
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MADRID, May 13—General Rojas arrived here by plane teday from Colombia to 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


“take-up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 
| State, 


Gen. Fisenhow Eisenhower at the Battle of Capitol Hill . . . 


By ALAN MAX 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and Field Mar- 


| shal Viscount ep cap refought the Battle of 


tactics of General Eisenhower 


vi military 
and tlie papers miay carry the fellowing dispateh: 


WASHINGTON, MAY 12, 2051.—The Presi- 
dent and a visitor from Overseas today refought 
the Battle of Capitol Hill. The century-old repu- 


tation of General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, —_ over what went wrong 
at this and that poin 

The President Potiida' seem to firid any ything | 
General Eisenhower had done right in the 5-mont 
tattle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against General East- 
land, General - Eisenhower 
sacked,” the President and his. visifor agreed. 


“should have been 


As newspa n and photographers gathered 


‘atound, the President and his friend summarized 


| 


| 


AFL local in Chicago will act as 


the 1957 campaign among the following lines: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S main weak- 


ness was his policy of delaying to join issue with 


the enemy. He spent most of his time deploying 


- eral Eisenhower 


his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and the om recess approached. 
At every crucial Gen- 

‘a fatal: i isiveness.. 

afraid xe attack might result in 
ere kind, rs refrained from attacking 
| is- true that the General dispatched Major 
Brownell up the Hill several times. But the Major 


Evident] - 


-_ 


ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
would get within earshot of the enemy and po- 
litely urge him to behave. 

The Ceneral opened the campaign in Jan- 


The wg 
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uary with a mild set of bills and then boldly re- | 


treated month ‘after month. 

Meanwhile, Genera] Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched dugout in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 


‘PROHIBITIVE ODDS 


- YOU’RE NOT an expert. You're an ordinary Joe or. 
Jane. You read and hear reports about the new A-bomb 
tests that have started in Nevada, about the Soviet and 
British A- and H-bomb tests. 

You read and hear about the Warnings of men like 
Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medical 


missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 


that continued testing means catastrophe. 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 

rts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, 
9g Charles Price of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Federation of. American Scientists—that the-tests are a 
menace to health; are increasing the number of victims of 
the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone cancer. 

You read and hear statements by other men who are 
also experts—Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California—that there’ s nothing to worry about. 

Whe’'s right? 

- YOU ARE. Yeu want to play it safe. Even if it's one 
chance in a thousand—and it’s much more than that—you 
don’t want te take a chance on the don't-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, a family, the 
whole American people and everybody else : 

As the Vatican newspaper, L Osservatore Romano, 
put it the other day in-di this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philan pists or sim- 
ply of humanitarians te recommend abstention.” 

In this issue we devote a — section of four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb H-bomb testing. Most of 
this material was prepared and written by Virginia Gard- 
ner who, though net a scientist, has become The Worker's 
own expert in this field. 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these experiments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn- 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet offers to negotiate 


had been given either no instructions or feeble | 22 international agreement to halt the tests? This is the 


question Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt also raised in a recent 
column. 

As Earl Attlee said in the British House of Lords about 
the differences among the scientists: 

“I should like to gwe the benefit of the doubt to 


| posterity.” 


beth sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands — 


roamed the countryside; terrorizing the popula- | 


tion and a7 titty? a path of force, violence and eco- | dent Eisenhower sai in his b 


. night. At $16,060 each for one-family homes, the choice. 


nomic 

Appeals were directed to General Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enem os in Alabama, Georgia.and other 
seats of the rebellion. But the General occupied 
himself, instead, with such matters as visiting 
Gettysburg and finding fault with the conduct of 
that battle of a h years earlier. 

The General was even urged, in the event that 


he himself was too preoceupied.to visit the front, 


to send his second in -command, Colonel Nixon. 
The Colonel, according, to the records, evident! 
sic out for the front but lost his way in Nort 
Africa 


‘to promote “study and serious un- 


Socialist Education Forum Set Up 


A. j. MUSTE, pacifist leader, | 
announced last week the formation 
of a 40-member. national commit- 
tee of the American Forum for|: 
Socialist Education. Muste will 
~—_ as chairman of the group, 

nd Sidney Lens, director of an 


The American Forum, its state- 
jment of purpose seeks 


ind does not propose to promote 
inited action by various parties or 
sroups, mergers or new organiza- 
‘ions. It “neither prometes nor 
eeks to inhibit such develop- 
ment” in which people may wish 
to engage. 

Vice presidents of the F orum are 
Kermit Eby, professor of eco- 
10mics, on of Chicago; Mil- 
ton Mayer or and r, 
Carmel, "Calif John T. McManus, 
managing editor, National Guar- 


Mulford Sibley of the ager ag sci- 
ence faculty, University of -Min- 
nesota. 

Among the 40 members of the 
Forum's national committee are 
two Jeadin g members of the Com- 
munist party, Doxey Wilkerson 

and Albert BI 

The Forum's statement of pur- 

follows: 
“AMERICAN FORUM is or- 


ot\dian, New York; Bayard: Rustin, an} 
editor of Liberation magazine; and| 


umberg. | 


: 


: 


elements that think of them- 
selves as related to historic so- 
cialist and labor traditions, val- 
ues and objectives — however 
deep and bitter their differences 
may have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 
of labor, among farmers, in the 
Any a — amo ne the Ameri- 


ean poeare on y there are 
many 


status quo and who are develop- 
ing- an interest in political dis- 


cussions provided a fresh and 


undogmatic approach is / under- 
en, 
*“Those who organize AMER- 
ICAN FORUM do so not on the 
that the problems of 
a sound and effective 
American left nege been pre 
and agreement for action as 
baie reached, Their simple aim 
is to promote stud espe- 
cially continuous discussion in 
a situation where many of the 
answers are not and 
much division, confusion and 


exist. 


ot accept the 


BOMBERS AND HOMES 


“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers cost $8,000,000," Presi- 
t broadcast Tuesday 


that our nation faees is either one B-52 bomber, or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could be made between 
missiles and hospitals, aircraft carriers and shim clearance. 

The President's budget speech was, however, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billion arms fe t, he said, could not be questioned. 
Indeed, he implied that to question the magnitude of the 


_ war contracts, on which the monopolies grow monstrously 
| fat, was akin to treason. 


So huge a budget is required, he said, because the 
“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, “have again and 
again announced their purpose of promoting revolution. 
and of communizing the world by whatever mea.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 
~ Jt reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1939. At that time it was said that “In order 
to bring a nation to support the burdens incident to main- 


_taining great military establishments, it is See to cre- 


ate an emotional state akin to war er, . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be engendered. A sense of 
peril from abroad must be cultiva 

That was said by John Foster Dalles in his book “War, 
Peace and Change. 

The President, aware of the growing demand for: a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union, and the 
growing anger at the price of war ie Pa reassured 
the nation that the Administration is wagin ce. But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he cou this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent of the cold war. 

He made a bold stand against cutting, the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bo 
fore, on this and other subjects. We feel 
now is the essence of wisdom. 
dent makes bold stands against cuttin 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow 
Chamber of Commerce and the National | 
Manufacturers. } 

The welfare items in the budget will ‘slashed, the 
preparations will continue to consume the n nation’s 


. 
£ a 


Balti 
ig stheck fines 


AS MRS, , SIRKKA Tuomi Lee,;it clear right now that I'm_ not 
one of the) first WACs to land in|/going to help this committee, 
Normand! in Warld War II, step-|whic which is unconstitutional . 
ped to the Baltimore witness} . He said in ‘response to a “ques: 
stand, she farried with her a libra-|tion that he had served in prison’ 
ry book. Its title was sCrand In- as the result of “a frameup.” 
quest,” |Asked about “de-Stalinization” in 
the Soviet Union, and” his “posi- 
Qn ition on Hungary, ” the husky ex- 
union leader said he was “perfectly 
willing to discuss that subject. but 
not under duress of this commit- 
tee.” 

Scorn by witnesses toward the 
committee eru — in many forms. 
| When Irving Kandel, a Navy vet, 
was asked “Did you receive a com: 
mision in th Navy?”’, he retorted 
er urging | citizens to participate/“4 commission to do what?”. Wal- 
—_ 7 ci rs affairs. om Mayle Broke in to say the committee 

e four day hearings ¥yjwas merely striving for accuracy.! the ialized centers of Soviet in- 
7 through [11 trotted out the usual Said Kandel, “Accuracy. on the, ‘dustrial production throughout the 
parade of stoo part of this committee =e be country. 


steel workers, a great event.” It will have to be carried out at 
Harold Buchman, a ‘wiles Who! top speed to be completed by the 
was co-chairman of the local Pro-| ead of June. 

Party in 1948, 

at melodramatically by! 

i heaneing! 

man went 

out of his way to make it crystal! 

elear that his invoking of the fifth 

Amendment carried no implication’ 

of guilt, and explained to all that 
the Fifth was added to 


For New 


Special to The Worker 


28. Onily eight of the existing 


and pager 5 Sey 
the country will be divided into 92 
economic areas, each controlled by 
an economic council. 


The proposals, put forward by 
Nikita Khrushchev, first. secretary 
of the Communist Party, in a four- 
hour speech in the Supreme Soviet 
last week will bring management 
right to the point of production. 


ican Committee. aeWhat 
this group js after was shown clear- 
matically “pontionted™ by the clip 
mati contre 

pings 06 tpe-dlhiee cha hell Gare: 
ten to skionene papers, one at- 
tacking the racist Walter-MoCar-| 
ran Immigtfation Law and the oth- 


Un-Ame 


. 


terial migration from Moscow to 


‘main to be radically reorganized, 
retaining only planning functions 
and general technical control. 

IN GENERAL the plan 
for the existing direction poste 
‘try to be replaced by control exer- 


Baltimore |Sun and _Evening Sun 
in an attempt to hysteria. 
Yet a reporter for 

of the spe | 

ing mood 
ity, and if 
shocked | 
them gave 


any of the a 
ne spectators, Tew , 
visual evidence of their 


Among the “revelations” leadin 
to prompt |announcement of — 


» by control of local industry, which 
$| will: be wpa ¢ subordinated to the} 
local city and regional Soviets. 


Khrushchev peinted out that the 


te-protect the innocent as well a 
the guilty. 
. 


re ke ee some ap 
use frem advocates of the 
proceedings by Bethlehem witchhunt among the tators 
and Capitol Airlines: Steolie Clif- he bellowed at mathematics 
ford C. Miller Jr. said that when teacher Herbert “Nichols “Stand! 
he was a Communist, “our goellup like a red blooded American 
at all times was to : 
people in 


ance at un 


|an enormous increase in the powers 
| of the individual republics and that, j 
apart from their economic impor-|'° 
tance, they were of major political 


significance. 

He dismissed all speculation by 
Western observers that the planned 
reorganization was evidence of an 


“I think my 
_ service in the Armiy and my con- 
duct as a citizen speaks for itself 
m regards to:-my Americanism.” 
Ramemenge cP aed ne sac ibe ‘ed net Pos, 
on ers, t ma a new ema further 
Sanangg ae some Po a. offi:| velopment of Socialist economy and. 
is, a week after McCarthy's, as an iridication of -its superiority. | 
h, McCarthyism rode: high- in| _ It constituted further evidence of| 
Baltimore. When the Walter cir- the truly democratic nature of the 
cus of hams, stoolies and redbait-\Soviet system and was a further 
ers had. moved en 10 American 
workers. were fired from . their’ tralized national economic planning 
jobs or in the process of being, together with democratic cen-' 
The fascist-minded scum! tralism. 
which feeds en these witchhunts 
‘had gone into action with the 
night-time throwing of* a brick 
in{ reush 2 a window of Mrs. S eitatimarks were made disclosing short- 
™/home. Walter left behind the urg-|comings in the work of ministries 
ng al the: infamous: state Ober, fers sty. sige adh nanan =m Hin in- 
‘Law Maryland be “strength-' cluding the nin 
paren ~ et in another ene. es One iened,” a matter which has not, the government, » Aap pein Communist 
rights al aa Fifth Amend remotest connection with the Party and the trade unions. : 
pegs: Loe foe Amendment. Ba ong ee Sst ne ee oo oc es 
0 n-American Com-)|chev contin Ww Oo we Nave 
Barkaga, |said members of | to reorganize management when; 


anh 
Communist Party were active 
members - of the. PTA, YWCA, 
cara (hare ae'=S APPEALS. COURT REFUSES 


Catholic Bowling League. She 
aS 


mis adres NMEW TRIAL TO ‘SOBEL 


nervous ¥ 
MORTON SOBELL, now serv- 


planning; he said. 


: 


"AMONG THE EIGHT fired by 
Bethlehem) as a result of this testi- 
menv wW 
welder Ci 
combat infantryman in France and 
Comeny, ter the war he return-" 

to the Sparrows Point plant. 
Now he is| beig fired for 4 a 
. the constitution he gave 
to defend Otto B. Ferell, a Ne- 


shipy in akcuin 
of the Preg ranting pap, 


* 


HE SAID that during the dis- 
cussion: many justified critcial re- 


> 
+ 


Ic 


rendous activiti 
esting ; v 
“Visibly nervous. . . 
der her eye ing 30 years in Alcatraz peniten- 
tiary on a framed-up spy cenvic- 
7 : in the Rosenberg: case was 
.”| Afterward she said she|denied a new trial last week. 
had done jt for “God and country”| “A 3-man U.S. Court of Appeals 
and effusively thanked her em- upheld a ruling by Federal 
their synrpathetie co- District Judge Irving R. Kaufman 
denyi tien forea new 


s plea was based on 


| 


Soviets Set 1 farget D 


MOSCOW-—Major decentralization of Soviet . indy will be. completed ns 
of raw materials are to ea se a a __ of ‘ae slashed minist pies, 


It will result in a major minis-, 


Even those ministries which re- | 


\cised by the economic councils and} 


planned reorganization would mean{ 


alleged crisis in Soviet economic) 


This was nonsense, he said. It] 


justification of its policy of cen-jto 


— departmental narrow-mind 


oes 
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All-Union ministries concerned with- industrial 


and cost the country 10,000 rx 
roubles annually. 


There were too many R 
‘eae sheet ie 
“Our is to encourage tion 
to the point where the worke rss 
not need to have a 
standing behind’ him che 
work,” es 


cing his 


THE RBORCANEZATION plans 
were first published on March 30 
and have discussed all over 
the country since. | 

How extensive this discussion has 
been was indicated 
when he disclosed t the reor- 
ganization plan was 
514,000 meetings att _ by 
40,820,000. people, at industrial 


our industry is working well? Plants, building sites, scienti 


» ' ganizations, and offices as well as 
Our industry is indeed copying! : : 
very well with the fulfihoent of the|it (be Soviet armed forces and cot 


lective and state farms. 
state plan and has tremendous | 
achievements te its credit. Over 2 300,000 men and women 


“But it is precisely the rapid participated in the discussion ard 
growth of industry and the unpre-/** bmitted proposals for the im- 


cedented seepe of construction that PTovement of the of 
‘makes it indispensable te bring| dustry, and over 68,000 people 


about a be scr improvement of oe ge ap the discussion of the 
metheds nagement. newspapers. 
“The me reorganization of i The enly All-Union _industriaf 
plan g 
industry and constraction will help! ministries to spe va retained are those 
to eliminate many shortcomings ch Rear the ino a ee 
cluding electronics, the chemical] in- 
dustry, medium machine building, 
and transport 
THE STATE: , Commit- 
tee becomes the organ which plans 
the whole ef the country which 


a7) 2 * “~ ys 
ters Wap a e's ee viene. 
ae ee Re. 
g . * * ‘fe’ 


are new apparent, will bring, 
direction closer to the point of pro- 
duction and will make it mace gp to 
fight bureaucracy more efficiently. 
KHRUSHCHEV warned that re-: 


National economic plazas will be 
te exert more sath ers ace inf von drafted in the 15 Soviet Republics 
hev said. said a s dotiactive fea. The State Planning Committee of 
ture of the. discussion on the fe- the USSR wilt have to ensure the | 
organization had been the aversion correct and balanced 
and conceit and the! of the various branches of the coun- 
desre_ to. combat’ “all~symptoms of | try’s economy and check the plans 
inertia and stagnation, bureaucrac of the representatives and economic 
-| areas from this poimt of -view. 
Apart from preparing the anaual 
geen had cost the state and Tive-yens plans. the State Plan- 
thousands of millions ef roubles a; ping Committee will have te draft 
year, he said. The number of ad-}ylan for much longer periods for the 
ministrators and bureaucrats in the| country as a whole and fer indi- 
Soviet Union totalled 850,000 men vidual branches of industry. 


TIMES OF INDIA CRITICIZES 


SENDING MESSILES TO TAIWAN 


NEW DELHI—The influential Times of India-has editorially 
: criticized the American decision to send atomic missiles to Taiwan. 
This decision “directly impinges on Asian interests,” it said on Satur- 


da 
‘ “The U. §. has neither aslegal nor moral right to export atomic 
weapons to Asia and thereby provoke a new wave_of hostility and 


a in the region,” the paper declared. 
charged that U. S. military authorities were indulg- 


Bay? nuclear lunacy” at a time when the leaders of -Peoples 
nena been a their best to solve the Taiwan problem through 

a Times of India warned “the Bad woe vere and those whe 

- subscribe to. panch shila cannot remain rent to a step that is 
| both provocative and extreme.” (Panch shila is. the 5-point coexist- 

ence program of India.) 
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A leok at “People’s Capitalism” 


Ten Shares of Stock 
Make. You 


By JACK MORRISON 


IN OUR previous article we examined an American capitalism that now is present- 
ed to us and the world in a new more attractive package labeled “People's Capitalism.” We 


found that this new “selling” label was not a spontaneous inspiration: neither did it grow 


out of the nature of the product. 
| Jt took the best brains of the 
advertising experts any two dec- 
ades to perfect the new label. And 
the task was accomplished only 
after quite a number of successive 
packaging designs.—the “Free En- 
terprise System,” - the. “American 
Way Of‘ Life,” etc.,—proved en- 
tirely ineffective. 

We then proceeded to look 
more closely at the proclaimed cor- 
nerstone of people's capitalism — 
the New York Stock Exc e. We 
discovered that stock exchanges 
have been in existence for centur- 
ies in all capitalist countries; and 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
has been in operation since 1792, 


practically during the entire life of 
the U. S. A, as an independent 


country. It is the very same New 
York Stock Exchange that was the 
cornerstone of U.S. capitalism dur- 


i the period when admittedly 


tie general’ welfare was often ne- 
glected, and great fortunes were 


amassed while the workers were 


overworked and underpaid, as in- 
deed many of them are today. 
THe conclusion appeared to be 
that a centuries-old cornerstone of 
‘European and American capitalism 
‘could not all at once become the 
cornerstone of a benevolent peo- 
ple’s -capitalism unless it be mere- 
Hy a new label masking the same 
old grasping capitalism. . That 


‘much for the cornerstone. Let us| 


‘|\now examine the structure, in an 
|| effort- to discover whether there 
‘are any more valid reasons for de- 
scribing it as a People’s Capitalism. 
| * 


| KEITH FUNSTON, President 
‘of the New York Stock Exchange, 
‘in a special supplement to the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. March 31, 
1957, aiming to win popular ap- 
‘proval, declares: “There was a 
time, of course, when only a rela- 


productive 
abundant, less complicated nation. 
Since that time we have moved 


everywhere—the great bulk of them 
in the. middle income ranges, own 
‘the voting shares of American 
business, What's more, the trend 


expand.” 


¥ 


.a Capitalist 


Won't 


_- 


Stock Exchange keeps entirely si- 

lent on this decisive question a 

apparently does so deliberately. 
* 


IN releasing the results of the 
survey by the Stock Exchange, in- 
dicating 8.6 million share owners 
in American corporations, on July 
23; 1956, President Funston spoke 
of the widespread ownership as 
“creating a People’s Capitalism.” 
He claimed that the large’ number 
of shareholders “provides excel- 
lent evidence to send abroad about 
the real meaning of the most suc- 
cessful economic system ever de- 
vised.” The New York Stock Ex- 
change seems to appear in the role 
of a special pleader rather than as 
a seeker of the objective facts. 


Burton Crane of the New York 
Times, r the above quoted 


tive handful of men owned the 
resources of a less: 


closer to a true “People’s Capital- 
ism’ in which millions of people 


of share ownership continues to 


rtin 
release of the Tek ara also dis- 
closed that, “No attempt was made 
to discover the percentage of the 
American economy ai through 
shares by persons with income in 


the under-$3,000 or $5,000-to- 


nd_| of 


l+| ization. 


reveal the increasing concentration 
and control of the 
U.S. economy in the hands of a 
limited number of super-capita- 
lists. “ 


BUT we need not depend on 
this indirect evidence alone. A 
great deal of direct~unchalleng- 
able evidence is available. The 
Brookings . Institution is a recog- 
nized Big Business research organ- 
ts survey of share own- 
ership covering a period early in 
1952 shows that only 0.2 percent: 
of the unskilled workers, 1.4 per- 
cent of the semi-skilled workers, | 
and 4.4 t of the skilled work- 
ers and foremen owned any stocks 
at all. 

What is even more significant, 
only 2.3 percent of all stockhold- 
ers in manufacturing corporations 
owned 57 percent of the total num- 
ber of those corporations’ shares. 
In finance and investment three 
percent of their shareholders con- 
trolled 53 percent of all their 


$7,500 or over-$50,000 brackets. | 


. .. Actually the data now avail- 
able to the Stock Exchange could 
be used to extract such figures, 
but the Exchange has no present 
plans to put them. to such use.” 
(New York Times, July. 24, 1956.) 

The Exchange would hardly 
forego the opportunity to extract 
those figures from the data at its 
disposal if it had reason to believe 
that they would help to prove its 
‘point. The very fact that the Ex- 
| change does not expect to. put 
‘them to such use strongly suggests 
that the available figures would 


shares. In transportation 1% per- 
cent of shareholders held 56 per- 
cent of the stock. | 

Finally, in the field of public 
utilities (telephone, gas electric, 
etc.) only fas: 3 oy of the share- 
hollers 46 percent of all 
shares. (The Brookings Institution, 
Share O ip in the United 
States, Washington, 1952. See al- 
so LRA’s Labor Fact Books.) 

In 1952 the total number of 


shareholders in all publicly ownéd 
companies, Brookings found, was 


Wants Marxist 
Editor, Daily Worker — 

Please. register my affirmative 
vote in W. R.’s excellent sug- 
— in today's Daily, that 

e paper devote a substntial 


mean omitting articles 

“Nina Ponomareva Gets Soviet 
Honor,” “Rocket Reaches New 
Altitude,” and “Amateur Artist 
Paints With Shoe Polis”— a fair 
exchange, I would say, for the 
type of publication which Lenin 
said should be a “daily or- 
ganizer.” | 

A caution, however, is in or- 
cussions that would aqcompany 
the quotes from the | classics 
should be omitted entirely if 
they are -on the level of the 
Nemmy Sparks series on capital- 
ism and socialism. For superfi- 
ciality, confusion, va . 
and general uselessness are 
unsurpassed, As a «matter of 
fact, best of the past Marx- 
ist writings are their own best 
explanations, and our leaders 
ne 8 would do well to study. 
them more and “explain” less. 
However, an occasiong! article 
by Victor Perlo or Dr. Aptheker 
accompanying a quote on eco- 
nomics or history, respectively, 
would be space well used. 

W. R.’s suggestion and the 
votes in favor of it will un- 
doubtedly be dubbed left sec- 
tarian by people who say that 
our prime need now is to “go 
out and DO something,” and 
“be with the people,” and so on, 
I believe that our efforts in 
this direction will never amount 
to much unless’ wé. know what 
to do and why, and how others 
in the- past have worked. | Stalin 
wrote’ that theory alone “can 


6,490,000.. In . other words, only : 
er ee 


give the movement confidence, 


These Soviet Bonds 


| 
' 


|By JOSEPH CLARK 
| SOVIET economy has made 


| years. 
industry has gone a steady if 
gradual rise in living stand- 
ards. Why then did the Soviet gov- 


ernment decide to * postpone, for 
20 or 25 years, payment on bonds 


— 


| prodigious advances in recent) for 20 or 25 years, he is saying in 
With the growth of 


Why the Government Didn't Pa y Off 


through rising prices. Since ‘Morris, 
notes that the Soviet bondhonder | 
will get back no part of his bords 


effect that socialism is less reliable 
than capitalism when it comes to 
meeting bond obligations. 

That, I submit, is a very poor 
argument for the Soviet Union. It's 
certainly - unfair to socialism, It 
seems to me all questions should 


But probably most Soviet workers, 
and sertalaly the younger ones, 
will be pleased by the decision. 
They figure on a net gain because 
they, won't be ‘taxed the two weeks 
to two months salary any more that 
they've been putting out for bonds 
in the past. 


. 
GEORGE MORRIS singles out 
for special defense the manner in 


der, The explanation and dis- ~ 


help practice to discern not only 
how: and in which direction 
classes are moving at the pres- 
ent time, but also how and in 


which direction they will move ~ 


in the near future,” So, isely 
BECAUSE I agree t we 
should become a practical force 
in U.S. history, } vote in favor 
of an intensive campaign to 
study, discuss and. master our 
vast Marxist-Lennist- heritage. 
A 


EE oo 
‘Unions Need Vocal 
Rank and File 

To The Editor of the Worker: 


In remarks introducing one of 
the hearings of the Senate La- 
bor ‘Rackets Committee, Senator 
John McClellan’ said that in the 
1930's most violence came from 
employers who sought to keep 

workers out of unions. But, 
he said, today |it is mainly the 
unions that to such tactics. 


to keep the 
workers out of unions. 


Joseph Curran, President of 
the National Maritime Union, 
charged that “groups such as the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers” are using information 
unearthed by the Senate Labor 
Rackets Committee te promte 
anti-labor legislation. | 

In the April 14 issue of The 
Worker there was an article, 
“Check List of} Union Democ- 
racy,” by George Morris, a good 
example why we should not let 
The Worker dig. His interest-. 


Well, then, how widespread | 
really is the ownership of the U.S. 
meaus of production? And has any 


sold to the 
workers? 
The USSR 


ing article recalls to my memory 


be jydged on —_ merits. which the bond proposal was pre- 
the struggle of [the cab drivers’ 


.)_, sented to Soviet workers—at huge 
THE SOVIET UNION decided | sass meetings. The Soviet Union, 


change, in fact, occurred in thc 
ownership of our large enter 
prises? 

A survey conducted by the Nev. 
York Stock Exchange early in 195€ 


als owning shares totalled 8,630,- 
000. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the details of the statistical 
methods used by the Big Board to 


to say that the final figures depend 
to a considerable extent on the 
methods employed, 

For instance, the 1955 surveys 
by the Federal Reserve Board of 
Opinion “imply 
‘|als respectively.” (Broadening the 
Base of Stock Ownership, b 
Dartmouth — Research Council. 
1956, p. 15.) The differences be- 
tween these last estimates and that 
of the New YorR Stock Exchange 
_| are respectively 3.1 million and 1.7 
.| million, - : 


a ranging 


.- > £- 
iF 


| FS dee 


Th 
e pI: 
: a rs - x: 43 


found that the number of individu-; 


calculate that number. Soffice it 


is second only 
to the U.S. in 
total .” industrial 
production. Last 
year Soviet out- 
put was 11 per- 
cent higher than 
in 1955, thus 
maintaining a higher rate of in- 
crease than that of any major ca 
italist country. Furthermore,. t 
grain harvest last year reached a 
record high. 
| Why-then couldn’t the Soviet 
Union meet its obligations to bond- 


the American Institute of Public holders? The answer, it seems to 
| by} me, is much simple: than has been! 


hi 
5,500,000 and 6.900.000 individu. offered in most quarters. And the! growth. It doesn’t have the money 


‘facts as I read them, contradict the 
explanation made by George Mor- 
ris in the Sunday Worker of May 5. 
.. Moftris compares the Soviet ac- 
tion in stopping payment of both 
principal and interest (the latter 
has been paid in the form of lot= 
tery winnings to a relatively’ small 
number) on its bonds to the robbery 
suffe American bondholders 
because of inflation. As an advo- 
cate of American socialism I would 
hate to have American workers. 


comparison. 


judge socialism by this kind of|i 


Morris quotes .a N.Y. . World-|. 
Telegram financial writer to show) 


income} that the American bondholder. lost 


raeae 


one-third the value of his bonds 


BOM ctiS et i Mur “cd ee, 


not to pay on bonds falling due be- | 
cause it doesn’t have the money. 
They want to stop the further tax- 
ing of workers through continued 
bond issues. If they had the te- 
sources to stop taxing workers 
through bond sales, and at the. 
same time pay back on past obli- 
— they would be only too 

appy to do so. So, there's no mys- 
tery about it. It’s certainly not that 
they want to rob the workers. But 


ee Gon eve ie gees. ee Khrushchev presented it to a mass 


The Soviet Union doesn’t have 
the money because of the enormous 
investments it makes in industrial 


because of the great expense of the 
arms race, which the Soviet Union 
proposes to end by negotiating dis- 
armament and even partly accept- 
ing the Eisenhower Open Skies 
wows And it doesn't have the money 
use of the huge and magnifi- 
cent obligations it has assumed to- 
ward helping industrialize China 

and the Euro countries. 
. There are two sides to the Soviet 


a 
phrase from Morris. And it would). 
be unfortunate, I think, if American! . 
socialism gave the’ ; 


| Seiety. 


Morris argues, projects such steps 
“with the people, not through 
bomb-shell edicts from a confer- 
ence of bankers or industrialists.” 
The Soviet Union is well rid of 
bankers and industrialists. But the 
latest bond measure was not pre- 
sented after consultation with the} 
ple or even with the Soviet par- 
iament, the Supreme Soviet, It was 
reported in the Soviet press only 
after Communist Party Secretary/ 


| 


m eting. | 

In his speech Khrushchev said 
the Soviet cabinet and the Party 
Central Committee have on many 
occasions discussed this matter. But 
in all that time not one word. of 
this appeared in any Soviet. publi-} 
cation and no session of ‘the Su- 
preme Soviet took it up. ee 

This, it seems to me, is not the: 
most democratic way of presenting 
a vital public issue. It's rather like 
“bomb-shell edict” to borrow a 


supporters 
impression 


at they advocate such 
methods for an ; i 


American socialist 


‘quiring a major 


strike in the spring of 1937. 
This strike was won over the 
violent protests of the president — 
of the cab co pany, Tom Ho- 
gan, who swor¢g that he would 
never sign a union contract (but 
he did), and despite the many 
acts of violence by company 
paid thugs. Aga 

This _ writer 
many. drivers 


one of the 
who. were beaten 


‘after- the strike|| while working 


on the job. I|was beaten so 
badly by company paid thugs _ 
that it required |three weeks of 
,0spitalization and many more 
weeks at home) to recuperate. 
This beating wag also the direct 
cause of a stomach hernia re- 
bperation a year 
ter, 
A year or tw@ after the new 
union had established all 


’ > Pi % " tS rie 
(Pi eged af) bowanne. ; 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


“Radiation resulting from 
plosions which have already taken place 
represent a danger to the human race . ... 
further explosions of atomic bombs will in- 
crease this danger to an alarming extent. 

. We cannot take the responsibility 
for sinnnbenitaieas it might have for our 
descendants. They are threatened with the | 


greatest and most terrible danger. 

_ “To fail to consider its importance and 
its consequences would be a folly for which 
humanity would have to pay a terrible 


rice. ... 


“The end of further experiments with 
atom bombs would be like the early sun 
rays of hope which suffering humanity is 


longing for.” 
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POPE PIUS Xu 

“The - growing mastery of © 
terrifying natural forcés has ca 
and insistent’ reasons for anxiet 
the destructive power of nuclea 
has become unlimited... . 

“. . « If a catastrophe were to 
a man's perverse will for domina 
all the reprisals implied in it—[the] ulti- 
mate biological, especially her 


the ex- an over 


’ 


immense immediate damages, no 
exhausting and costly race toward death, 
must feel grave moral obligation to pur- 


ceetaies for the service of man. . . a 


/YIRGINIA GARDNER» 
HE day-old baby open- 


his or bone - seeking 
uct of H-bomb tests, called 
tium-90 to’ signify its atomic 
weight, is.lurking in wait for him 
_al ig vith the calcium in his 
, andhe is its special victim. 
is he, far more than his 
‘ents, who is especially sus- 
ible to leukemia, or cancer 
This disease is 
primarily one of infancy and 
adolescence, and it is fatal. 
iven if H-bomb tests ended 
today, and nuclear war was 
outlawed, the strontium-90 from 
preyious tests will increase for 
us,|so slow is its route from 
stratosphere to human bone. 
Thik means his milk will grow 
mo radioactive in coming 
years. And this means the 
amounts settling in his little 
bones will grow proportionally 
in |his baby’s skeleton as he 


grows. 
* 


fHIS -MOST hazardous of 
radjgactive fallout products—as 
it i¢ termed by Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Willard Libby— 
will enter this baby’s bones de- 
spite all that the nurse with her 
techniques. worked out through 
years of science, and his mother 
with all her loving care, can do. 
It is just as certain as. the smile 
on his mother’s face when the 
nurse puts him in her arms for a 
brief visit before returning him 
to his sterile nursery surround- 


| fact, it would appear from 
AEC studies of human bone, 
+ _radiostrontium is there now 
baby’s bones, and in larger 
rcentages than in his mother's. 
pr +h the protecting womb could , 
not||keep out this stealthy in- 
vac 
Soy nes from stillborn babies in 
the} ‘hicago area were tested for 
stad tium-90 in 1953 and again 
954. They showed a higher 
on¢entration of Sr.90 than the 
average of the mother skeletons. 
The facts are brought out in the 
Feb, 8 issue of Science, by J. L. 
Kulp, W. R. Eckelmann and A. 
" Schulert, of Columbia Uni- 
sity, on the bone studies they 
havk done, and are Continuing, 
t ithe Lamont Geological .o 
seryatory, Pabeades, N.Y. 


HE FIRST. H- BOMB was 
exploded by the U.S. in Novem- 
1952, in a new-device play- 
ally called “Mike.” In the follow- 
y year stillborn babies in Chi- 
cago showed an average of 
about .12 ‘micromicrocuries for 
each gram of calciurn int the skel- 
(There are 1,000’ giams of 
iri the” skeleton ‘of a 
tandard adult Peed the safety 


‘ FRE ) 


(Comtinued on Page 10) 


ston. 


na ity 


“¢ 
Fo 


ey Are Depending on YOU. 


WALTER ‘REUTHER 


President of the United Auto Workers. 

“None of the things we win at the perenining, table can spans 
lis against the tragic desruction of the H-bomb. . J 

“Each bigger. bomb is followed by a still bigger bomb.:... 
.. “Megaton H-bombs are followed by even greater megaton H- 
bombs until finally mankind has achieved the capacity of total self- 
destruction. 

“There is no defense against the H-bomb. I say the only ade- 
uate defense against the H- bomb is peace, unconditional ‘peace in 
the world, There is no other defense. 
lace in Sadi civilization where 


into new holest Is that the kind 


“Have ‘we arrived at that 
mankind now wants to crawl bac 
of life we want for our children? 

“I say the answer must be io. We do riot want to live our-lives 
in the tunnels and in dugouts; we want to live in the bright sunshine 
of'a free world ‘of peace ‘so that all people can have a ‘fuller measure 
of freedom and ‘social fee: 

o ° 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
In her syndicated column, April 25, 1957: 


.-+ » Lhe question is whether we ‘could not ‘accept the offer. 
which, if I remember rightly, wrigiaicg has been ya dics the Soviet 


Union to abandon these tests. 


—_ 


~~ 
~ 


| bomb, with: five megatons equivalent of fission, 
cause the deaths from cancer and-other diseases of-100,000. persons . 


now in the world and will increase by 20,000 the number, of serious - 


Us ede g #4 


ense Is Peace 


. ~ _ % : ne . se 7 ss “— - 
$.. TORO PET hy ee oe ye Ne “ee PA-2 
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_ “2. *. . ~ . ms eee Ce ON , we ~ 
° ; f , , a . ; 
7 * *, Yy ~ . ” if * ' - - a es 7. ove oe , 7% - 
_ emma : — “ 


people feel ecnae about doing something—and doing it now—to 
end nuclear bomb: tests, which may be harming all of us far more 


than wé know.” 
> e 


DR. LINUS PAULING 


| Nobel prize-winning chemist, of the California Institute of , : 
Technology: 


“An-international agreement to stop the tests would stop the 

read of these weapons and would be a first step toward general 

disa rmament. Inspection is simple. No large bomb can be detenate: 
without detection. ... 

“The bomb tests that have sbeen madeé so far will ultimatel a 
have caused the deaths of about 1 million persons in the wor! 
These 1 million. persons will have died 10 or 20 or 30 years earlier _ 
than their life span because the radiation has produced bone CANCE | 
leukemia or some Other. disease. 

“These bomb tests will also cause the birth: of 200,000 caebaniar? 
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occur by - 
on—with | 


itary, ef- | 
fects on living species, in addition to its — 
y can 
predict with certainty ... .-instead of the | 


_ the scientists of all nations and all faiths — 


sue the noble aim of harnessing these 


; 
: 


i 


defective children in the next generation of human beings, children . 


-.. with serious mental-deficiency or serious physical defects... 
& and: one super- 


“If the Christmas Island -tests are. carried . 
A expcuomeias rexploded, it .will 


defective children born in the -next generatign. | 
... in an absolute sense the estintated: effect fof bomb tests] 


is no small matter; no negligible effect. . + 
“Tt is; indeed, ‘a crime, 4 ‘crime igalnat the huihan race, 


. immeral, ‘a panes 


years, the damage will be doubled. The sete ty tests must be sto 


‘It is. 


a ing PaiSsaBs St c eae Z in ‘the ‘next thw oe 


pped.” j 


4 


’ 


. 
& 


‘Lie 


_ mid-September 1 
eS 
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Q-—If the H-bomb tests were really dang- 
erous to the future of the human race, would 
not the governments stop them? They are not 
composed. of crazy people. 


A—All we can do is point to the FACT that the 
tests do create danger for the future of humanity. 
According to American Atomic Energy Commission- 
er W. F. Libby, the deadly Strontium-90 has al- 
ready appeared in measurable quantities in the bones 
of children, and in soil all over the world, where 
there was NONE before. -His estimate is that less 
than half of the Strontium-90 created by American 
and Russian tests has fallen to earth from the stratos- 
phere. 
The Radiation Hazards Committee of any well 


eration of American Scientists states: “It may well 


be true that in certain areas of the world, the n- 


tium-90 hazard has already passed the danger point, 
to say nothing of the additional production of this 
material in further tests.” 

Nobel Prize winning chemist Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing says at least 1,000 more people will die of 
leukemia (cancer of the blood) if the British go 
through with their proposed\H-bomb tests this sum- 


mer. 


Q—Wouldn't the building of a national 
shelter system protect the American people? 


A—Civil. Defense Administrator Val Peterson es- 
timates that even with his proposed $32 billion 
shelter program only 60 percent of the population 
might be saved. He finally admitted, in testimony 
beiore the House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
“There is no easy answer to this thing except to 
have peace.” wit 


Q—Doesn’t the very existence of these 
weapons mean that there won't be any war, 
so isn't it good to keep testing and _ piling 
them up as a deterrent? 


A—All history proves that the “improvement” 
of weapons to more. terrible destructive capacities 
never prevented war. On the contrary the piling up 
of means of war always led to, war. 

Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, testifying before the House subcommittee 
on defense appropriations last month, stated, “We 
have integrated” atomic arms “into all of our plans 
and we expect to use them.” Defense Secretary Wil- 
son told the same committee, “I am willing to get 
it on record that we are depending on atomic 
weapons. Our strategy is geared to [their] use.” 

This guarantees that any war we get into be- 
comes an atomic war. , 

The Eisenhower Doctrine permits us to get in- 
to war to prevent the people of any given country 
from changing their own government (this is called 
“Communist aggression”). Thus the Sixth Fleet, 
bearing atomic weapons, was ordered to steam for 
Jordan when the Jordanian‘ people demonstrated in 
Jordan against their king. 

Put these things together—the announced - inte- 
gration of atomic weapons as routine equipment for 
the armed forces, and the globe-meddling Eisenhower 
Doctrine, and they don't exactly add up to security 
against atomic war. : 


Q—Isn't it true that these “tactical” 
atomic weapons have nothing in common 
with the horror of mass destruction weapons, 
are merely more effective artillery with pin- 
point accuracy? 

A-—The 18 leading nuclear scientists of West 
Germany, including, four Nobel Prize winners, in 
their statement refusing to work on. nuclear 
weapons for the Bonn army, said each “tactical” 
atomic bomb or shell would have an effect similar 


to that of the first bomb drop on Hiroshima. In 
Hiroshima there weré 78,150 dead, 13,983 missing, 


, 


Questions & Answers 


87,424 injured immediately, 235,756 affected—a 
total of 365,213 casualties. 


Q—Would we lose our “lead” by stopping 
H-bomb tests? 

A—No. Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, in March testified that the U. S. already 
had the weapons for “the complete destruction” of 
the Soviet Union and that a war now “will result in 
destroying the whole Northen Hemisphere.” Be- 
ing “ahead” of the Russians thus has become mean- 
ingless. In any case, we would keep our position if 
we both stopped tests, and H-bombs are cheap and 
easy to make and are already as big as any purpose 
could call for. 


Q—Are there some secret facts, about 
which the general public is ignorant, which 
dictate the necessity for H-bomb tests? 


A—No. The Atomic Energy Commission and 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy have all the 
facts. Thomas E. Murray, one of the five commis- 
sioners, and Senator Clinton Anderson, chairman 
of the Joint Committee, have both said a ban on 
H-bomb tests would be a good thing. 


Q—If there is no ban, will other countries — 


besides England be able to join in the test- 
ing? | 

A—Harold Stassen, assistant to the President on 
disarmament, said that possibly within another year 
smaller nations will master the technique of H- 
bomb production. With no ban on tests, and ar 
one getting into the act, the world could quickly 
become uninhabitable. 


Q—Why should we stop the H-bomb tests 
unless we're positive the Russians will stop 
theirs? | : 

A—The. Russians have proposed an immediate 
ban by all countries of further tests. In her syndi- 
cated column, “My Day,” Eleanor Roosevelt makes 
the point that the issue is not, as Secretary of State 
Dulles tried to make it sound, that we should un- 
ilaterally end the tests, but whether we will accept 
the Soviet offer for EVERYONE to ban them. 

The Federation of American Scientists, in a pol- 
icy statement on arms limitations adopted at its con- 
vention in New York in February, said: “The Rus- 
sians, and others, propose the reasonable step of 
stopping nuclear tests which, if carried out, would 
be no more to their advantage than to ours. We, 
however, refuse to consider this proposal alone, but 
tie it to detailed inspection and for this reason may 
continue to postpone progress indefinitely.” 


Q—How about inspection? Suppose we 
make an agreement to stop the tests. Would 
we have to trust the Russians to stop theirs? 


No. If an H-bomb is exploded in Russia we know 
it in hours, 

President Eisenhower said, on Oct. 6: “Tests of 
large weapons by any nation may be detected when 
they occur.” : . 

As for smaller bombs, back in 1949 the means 
of detection were already so developed that the 
Atomic Energy Commission promptly- reported 
Russia's first atomic bomb test, “Joe 1,” which was 
only one thousandth as large as the H-bomb tests of 
March 1, 1954. Scientists in Japan regularly detect 
our Nevada tests of smaller types. 


Q—Didn’t the U. S. recently make some 
proposal concerning limitation of bomb tests, 
which the Russians turned down? / 


A—No, Our most recent proposal was for the 
powers to register impending tests with the UN. 
This has nothing to do with ending or limiting tests, 
but actually tends to legalize them, which is just 
about the opposite of stopping them. 
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Atomic Energy Commission diagram 


cay 
; shows rise in Stronfium-90, most hazardous 


radioactive substance from bomb tests, in 
New York milk supply from April. 1954, to 


FIG. 2 S¥8® IN MILK OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Broken line shows 


ap 
Lelt+Liraita. | 


relative amount in soil‘in New York milk 
shed. Chart is based on measurements -of 
samples by AEC. Before first H-bomb test 
in — no Strontium-90 was present in 
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There are no “islands to run to, no contin 
Whether a family in London, Moscow, New York, 
all have an equal stake in the ending of this threat 


On March 14, 1954 the 


Dragon Returned to Yai 


THE FAR-REACHING radiological hazard of H-boml 
source of vague horror to most of mankind, though it still 
It might still be generally unknown except for the fateful 
Japanese fishermen aboard the — . 


Fortunate Dragon on March 1, 
1954, . 


WHEN THE FIRST A-bombs 
were dropped, on Hiroshima, 
Aug. 6, 1945, and on Nagasaki, 
three days later, the tremendous 
explosive power of the bomb, 
was its most awe-compelling fea- 
ture— and the complete surprise 
in which the populace was 
caught its most pitiful. The U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey Re- 

wt, describing the Hiroshima 

ombing, told how many persons 
were on their way to work and 
“nearly all school children and 
some industrial employes_were at 
work in the open on the program 
of building removal to provide 
fire-breaks, . . Because of the 
lack of wayning and the popu- 
lace's indifference to small groups 
of planes, the explosion came as 
an almost complete surprise and 
the people had. not taken shel- 
ter. Many were in the open, and 
most of the rest in flimsily con- 
structed homes, or commercial 
establishments.” Hiroshima had 


_, 365,213 casualties; in the two 


cities, 100,000 were killed. 
* 


FOR ALMOST NINE years 
after 1945, the AEC and Civil- 
ian Defense, the press and poli- 
ticians, played up the devasta- 
tion from blast and heat as the 


most frightening aspects of the 


bombs. 

Children were told to drop 
under their. desks when the alert 
sounded, civilians, to take shel- 


ter in subway or _ basement. 


They weren't told to stay there 
a year or two, if it happened 
to be real, while new uncon- 
taminated food could be grown 
~if .any uncontaminated _ soil 
could be found. 

The. bomb experts, of course, 


knew that some radioactive ma- 
terial dropped on and around a 
test site. Dr. Ralph Lapp has re- 
called how some time after the 
first bomb was tested at Ala- 
magordo the scientists saw some. 
cattle grazing 10 or 15 miles 
away with white spots on their 
hides—ash which had fallen from 
the blast. ‘ 

As for the public, fallout was 
unknown before 1954. And ra- 
dioactivity remained an abstract, 
mysterious ae 


BUT THE MARCH ], 1954, 
bomb was a new kind. It was 
not the first superbomb. But it 


was the first “dirty” super. 
Cheap and dirty, it revealed that 
the awesome blast and heat of 
the A-bomb was now as noth- 
ing compared with the inhuman 
radiological destruction of the 
new bomb. But it was not the 
NEC that told us this first. 

If the 23 crewmen of the fish- 
ing boat No. 5 Fukuryu Maru 
(Kortunate Dragon) had not ex- 


yerienced their strange accident « 


that day “it is most likely that 
the world would have still re- 
mained in considerablJe, if not 
to al, ignorance of the greatest 
hazard that confronts mankind.” 
[hat is the belief of India’s atom- 
i¢ scientists, presented in the 
00k “Nuclear Explosions,” pub- 
lished by the Indian Govern- 


ment last June. - 


The Fortunate Dragon was 
bt within the prescribed dan- 
yer zone the authorities had 
te ked out for the test. But 
somthing had . gone yee The 
Jind had shifted. Actually the 
li le boat was about 90 miles 
north - east of the atoll, far 
mough distant to have 

srlooked by our patrols, when, - 
at 3:40 a.m., the saw 7 
reddish-white flash on the hor- . 
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nts immune from the dangers of H-Bomb fallout. 
or, like the mother and triplets above, in Nigeria, 
o humanity and the generations to come. 
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Fortunate 


u Harbor 


fallout has become a 
emaing little understood. 
accident that befell the 


izon, followed by an explosion. 
Thr¢e hours later a fine dust 
‘ began| to fall, and. fishermen, 
‘boat ahd catch were enveloped 
in the |“shi no hai,” or “ashes of 
death,] as it-later was known. 
At the/time, however, they knew 
nothing of radioactivity, did not 
e flash was that of a su- 
_perbomb, and though the ash 
continned falling for several 
hours and they became sick that 
night,|the nausea passed, and 
they kept on their journey. 
After a two weeks voyage, 
on March 14, the No. 5 Fukuryu 
» Maru returned to Yaizu Harbor. 
-Two men were hospitalized, one 
dying later. Still contaminated 
by t which set professors’ 
Geiger counters ticking at a 
rapid rate when they were sum- 
moned from Tokyo, the boat 
had lost smoe of its radioactivi- 
»ty. But the hair on the crew 
members after three washings 
still was radioactive; it had to 
be shaved cff. A 


SPEAKING the following. Nov. 
17 at p Fordham law school din- 
ner here, Thomas E. Murray, a 
/ member of the AEC, said: 

- “Before these 1954 tests took 
| place| a policy of almost utter 


; ace had been established. . . 
_ However, the inscrutable provi- 
» denc f God, our Father, de- 
cided otherwise. Radioactive 
, dust |settled on the Fortunate 
Dragpn, some 90 miles down- 


did you know? 

© The U. S. Bikini explosion 
of March 1, 1954, produced from 
100 to 1,000-times more radioac- 
tive .products than an atomic 
bomb.—J. Crockroft, British 
scientist, April; 1955, at the 
United Kingdom Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee. “The 
contamination, however, is of the 
same kind. The same radioactive 
fission products are produced 
and their activity decays in the 
same way. 

® One teaspoonful of radio- 
strontium contains a “maximum 
permissible” dose “for every. per- 
son on earth.” (Ralph Lapp in 
“Atoms and People”; Harper & 
Bros., 1956.) A “maximum peér- 
missible” is the amount set for 
safety standards for workers in 
atomic industry, beyond which 
health is endangered. 
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_ SELDOM is fallout visible, as it was to the Marshall Islanders caught in what has 
been described as a “beta bath of red-flashing flakes, much like.a rosy snowfall.” The 
239 Marshallese and 28 American servicemen were, like the unwary Japanese fishermen — 


on board the Fortunate Dragon, 
victims of the same errant wind and 
first “dirty” bomb test. 


Usually fallout is invisible, as 
well as unnoticed—and it may re- 


main so for years or even decades 
depending on how much an indi- 
vidual gets, ard there is no way 
he can be sure. 

Children eating their spinach 
and broccoli dutifully, infants 
draining their milk bottle to the 
Jast drop, are taking in infinites- 
simal particles of the most serious 
hazard in fallout, . Strontium-90, 
without its making the milk and 
vegetables any léss tasty. 

The cruelest aspect of this prod- 
uct of atomic weapons which none 
can escape, is that infants and e¢hil- 
dren whose bones are forming, get 
more of it than adults, probably re- 


tain a higher percentage of what” 


they take in—and are more sus- 
ceptible to leukemia, cancer of the 
blood. 


Radioactive strontium (Sr-90) is 


a “bone-seeker,” in certain amounts‘ 


inducing cancer of the bone, Those 
amounts vary among individuals 
and no one knows for certain what 


they are. 
* 


FALLOUT HAZARD is of two 
kinds, long-term and short-term 


hazards. The Marshallese, six of - 


whoz1 are now undergoing radia- 
tion tests at Argonne National Jab- 
oratory near Chicago, were victims 
of short-term radiation. According 
to Dr. E. P; Cronkite of Brookhaven 
National laboratory, they recover- 
ed from their radiation sickness 
and the skin burns. The blood 


changes they sustained have not 
yet, as. was feared; caused the 
lowering of resistance to other dis- 
ease. 

H.. A. Blair, director of the 
Atomic Energy Project of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester told the In- 
dustrial Physicians conference in 
New York City on Dec. 6, 1956, 
60 natives of Rongelap Atoll, in 
the Marshalls, had received 175 
roentgens of gamma radiation, It 
resulted in “significant changes in 
their blood cell counts but no se- 
rious sickness or disability.” 

The Hiroshima maidens who 
came to New York last year for 
treatment were victims of burns 
from the blast of that “experiment” 
in nuclear war. Whether they also 
sustained radiological damage to 
cells was not reported in the press. 

But the National Academy of 
Sciences Committee on Patholog- 
ical Effects of Radiation reported 


last year: “Some late effects of ra- 


—_—_—-— 


diation appear as leukemias, which 
are found to arise a-few years after 
radiation. This disease, relatively 
rare in man, may show manifold 
increase’ in persons subjected to a 
nearly fatal single dose (Hiroshima 
data)... . 

Of the 23 Japanese fishermen on 
the Fortunate Dragon who received 
a total wer dose of 200 roentgens 
or more, about half the estimated 
lethal dose, one died after a seven- 
month iliness, October, 1956—the 
radio operator, Aikichi Kuboyama. 
pect authorities fond the like- 
y cause of death was radiation. 

* 

IN A NUCLEAR WAR the chief 
radiological hazard would’ be 
short-term—radiation sickness end- 
ing in possible death within a few 
weeks or months. From one surface 


burst of an H-bomb dropped when 
winds in the upper heights were 
calculated. to increase the radioac- 
tive toll—the opposite of peacetime 
tests when meteorological condi- 
tions are hopefully picked to les- 
sen fallout — serious radiological 
hazard might extend over a 100,- 
000 square-mile area. 


(Dr. Willard Libby used this fig- 
ure before a Congressional com- 
mittee in describing the hypothet- 
ical damage from a single burst). 

Even then the long-term hazard 
would play a role. Those survivors, 
if any, who remained in the broken 
and gutted cities, would face the 
long-term hazard for years and 
even decades. | 

* 

THE OVERWHELMING radio- 
logical hazard to which almost the 
total world population is exposed, 
however, is inescapably a part of 
nuclear tests. It is primarily a 
long-term hazard, and is of two 
kinds, external and internal. 

The’ external hazard is due. to 
gamma rays, whose dose in global 
fallout, however, is too smal] to be 
appreciable except for the repro- 
duction organs. The genetic etfect 
effect can. be serious. 

The most serious of all hazards 
is an internal one—the global haz- 
ard provided by _ radiostrentium. 
Sr-90 is taken into the human 
body with the calcinm in food, to 
which it is chemically similar. 

Once settled in the bone, Sr-90 
destroys the blood-producing mar- 
row. It may kill its unwilling host 
by its attack on his red and white 
blood cells or, if he survives the 
first onslaught, he may die years 


later. 
_ 


THE MAN-MADE Sr-50, prod- 
uct of a split uranium atom, already 
ig present in our soil, in soil in the 
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WOULD YOU FEED YOUR BABY CANCER 
_IN HIS NURSING BOTTLE t 


Would you feed your baby cancer in his nursing 
bottle? Of course you wouldn't, if knew it! 
But you may be, Mi thou mowing it, ae pat 
few years if Hydrogen & to be tested. 
by the major nations of the world. 

Here's the story. Atomic bombs have a by-pro- 


duct called strontium 90. 


When the bomb goes off 


strontium 90 goes into the upper atmosphefe and is 
distributed all over the world. 

Strontium 90 is rough stuff. It drops to earth 
end is eaten by those animals which graze on the 


grasses of the world, 


Cows eat it; 


And we and our 


children drink the milk of cows. In thie way stron- Me 
tiun 90 gete into our bodies and settles in our 
bones where in sufficient concentration, it can cause 


Done cancer, 
Wisi il © 
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These are the concluei 
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ons; that can be drawg from two articles in the | 


ONE OF the first. vaices in the ranks of labor signalizing the danger of fallout was the Melrose 


_ Park, 
| “Would you 


~*~ 


is, local of the United Auto Workers Union. On last Oct. 19 a bulletin of the union asked: 
eed your baby cancer in his nursing bottle?” :: | : : 


Antarctic and tar-fung corners of 
the world. It is in the alfalfa gnd 
other foods grown in the soil, ab- 
sorbed by them) both from the 
ground and from the leaves dusted 
with fallout. It|is in the cows 
which have eaten these foods, in 
their milk—and the bones of 
babies and children in the U.S. and 
elsewhere who haye drunk the milk 
and eaten the leafy and other veg- 
etables _containi Sr-90. The 
Atomic - Energy ||Commission has 
measured the amounts, in human 
bone, soil, milk, vegetables. 

Fission oo unleashed by 
bomb tests contain a wide assort- 
ment of elements, but because of 
the route taken by atoms in global 
fallout most of |them need cause 
no worry. Not $0 Sr-90. It meets 
all the requirements for becoming 
the ideal military radiological haz- 
ard, operating in peacetime as well 
as war and destined to keep man- 
kind in a state of terror once it is 
fully understood. These require- 
ments are as follows: 

1. A half-life lof a few decades 
so that long after its period of 
ambling about the stratosphere it 
retains radioactivity and long after 
it lodges in man’s bones it wreaks 
its handiwork. Sr-90’s half life is 
28 years. That) means that in 28 
years one-half will remain, the 
other will be decayed. In another 
28 years, one quarter will remain . 

2. It must be produced in large 
amounts. 

3. It should have easy access to 
the human body. 

4. Once in the body, it should 
be easily absorbed, accumulating 
in some vital organ (such as the 
bones) and not easily eliminated. 

Sr-90 is the only fission product 
known to date which fills the bill. 

AEC has conscientiously set up 
measurements and, less conscien- 
tiously, tries to minimize the 
amounts’ found as being infinites- 
simal, and below the danger level. 

But there are no human data 
for Sr-90 danger levels. 

What has been used are data 
provided by the ailing and dead 
radium dial painters and those who 
survived, at least in the thirties— 
how many still are alive is unre- 
ported—and by persons who at one 
time took injections or drank medi- 
cations using radium. 

But Strontium-90 is not radium, 
and ¢-ven the radium data presented 
a great unevenness in effeét as to 
individuals. fo 

And since science does not yet 
know more—does not even know 
the cause of cancer—many scien- 
tists feel we cannot say with any 
certainty at all what constitutes a 
“safe” dose of Sr-90. 


LITTLE BOMB 


By REGINALD REYNOLDS | 


Little Bomb, who made thee? | 
Dost thou know who made thee, 
Not so DIRTY-~as the last, 

With a CLEAN, effective blast 
Annihilating all, with dust? 

Did he tell thee that he means 
No mutations in the genes, - 
Minimizing (so he hopes) 
Radioactive isotopes? . 


Litle Bomb, IF made thee, 

All.of us have made thee. 

When the World was old and sad 
Power drove our rulers mad; 
All their cruelty and fear 

In thy lineaments appear. 
These, with my own apathy, 
Framed a fearful cemetery 
Where the human form divine 
Drivels to its last decline. 


Little Bomb, who'll drop. thee? 
Lunacy will drop thee; 
Lunacy, which generates 
Hateful poisons, poisonous hates, 
Lunacy; which offers Earth 
Painful death and monstrous 
_ birth, 
Thou a bomb and I a bloke, 
we shall both go up in smoke; 
But, if that is only bluff, 
Strontium 90 is enough. ~ 


—New Statesman and Nation, 
Lodona, 1c or Sie of aoe | woe © 4 
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ing of catches for many months b 
the Japanese “seeapeaces of 19 
boats found to have contained .con- 
taminated fish prior to May 1, and 
even of some radioactive fish caught 
the following October in Southern 
waters. 

Yet Strauss, testifying before a 
Senate committee March 24, 1955, 
on the fallout statement by AEC, 
said only’ that “it does comport 
substantially with what we have 
since learned,” but admitted, 
“there are lacunae of course.” 

* 

THE LATE Dr. Evarts A. Gta- 
ham, noted cancer authority. and 
chest surgeon of Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, and professor emeritus of 
‘surgery at Washington University 
‘medical school, engaged in a vig- 
orous brush with the AEC and the 


OVER the years occasional 


independent doc read ~s NUCLEAR 
scientists have ~ accuse Ole aid ne 
Atomic Energy “Commission LIBERATION 
of suppressing all but cheer-| DB. EDWARD RL ot 
ful’ news. Since fallout and the/ten alluded to as a - teak 
_ growing evil of strontium-90 be- the H-bomb, ge y was ori 
came a hot issue, some have gone}!"& forward to his coming : 
further. spring, but not because he ‘has lost 
Recently the House Committee] faith in the big boys the H-bombs 


mats “1 {have become. For the babies he 
ae — gy yy has a special task in et Suet 
Calif), blamed .the AEC for the erate oppressed people ‘withou 


bing them to bits. 
fact that the fallout problem was bom ‘) 
not understood by the American Dr. Teller, in an address to the 


annual meeting of the Assocation 
people. 


e > . # : 

Holificld’s group said the AEC|Ot the U:S) Army. if eee ccomn 
had waited until February, 1955, ie h “y ics of the “tkilored” hu- 
to announce the fallout effects of | PUS8™MS 


e in the hands of 
the. March 1, 1954,. bomb. burst clear weapons in t an 
at Bikini atoll. Even then, accord- small aabjite units: He said: 


ing to the committee, AEC issued |.. “They could powerfully ws Mt administration a few months be- 

information which was misleading liberate oppressed people | fore hisydeath from cancer of the 
and gave scant attention to per. | bombing them to — = ‘gape a ‘lung. 

sistent, lingering radioactivity. ie? sig bike rege oe of|_..Dr. Graham charged that the 

The committee report said: wee ey thes ik aor ene ¢| Eisenhower Administration had 

5 $ MKe- She axe ")“considered the danger from: 


“The AEC displays a kind of - , 5 
an Capea strontium-90 in- our food ie pur-| PE y're ij , Y ay 


easy optimism about nuclear ex- 
enough to consider large-scale pur- 
(Continued from Page 7) Questions by legislators who 


p'e-ions effects. : stk 
“The AEC spokesmen. dwell up- tions staff. An AEC commissioner, ification of the milk supply in 1954, 
le who were drink- 
entire skeleton, or, for 1,000 have heard reams of expert opin- 
grams.) ion, and who are the ones who 


cn the effects ef ‘nominal’ bombs; Thomas E. Murray, has revealed | and that “pe 
r.. her than on,those of the high- since that: ing the at y. ould have been in- 
yic'd megaton tem gpa ron RE gue — pre. tests took | formed.” Dr. Libby, a chemist, and 
“Data presented to the subcom- place a policy of almost utter Si-/not then a member of AEC, had amMS-) : : eng 
2 ie intensity. of local mad lent had been established. The) heen assigned to do a study for This is a tiny amount, but the nein Byatt Hey 
¢ ‘on hazards are diluted by re-\decision was made to issue only) AKC, and in the report suggested nuclear scientist Ralph Lapp has wait’ Vals tespeasind of. thoes 
sc°t to global averages and other two statements—first an announce-', further engineering study on the said a teaspoon of radiostrontium complicated problems 
m nimizing assumptions. , ment that tests were to be held, and! +emoval of Sr-90 from the nation’s| 2°lds a maximum permissible | . are 
“The genetic effects of radioac- then-a short guarded statement at' milk supply. dose for everyone on earth. 7 Senators on the Foreign Re- 
tis by are passed by with the com- their conclusion. . . When the $ec- “For RYO years and until the And this 0.12 micromicro- ations subcommittee on disarm- 
mnt that ‘there is a wide range of ret came out, through the wrong} prohlem [of Sr-90 in the food] was| curies for each gram of calcium . siti » arscieyaa Warren Wea- 
admissible opinion on this subject.’| channels, the shock to world opin-) made public’ by non-government} in the stillborn’s bones had — Ro 7” efell P resident of the 
“Important information on atom- jon rivalled in its own way the} sources,” Dr. Graham charged, “the climbed to 0.17 by the spring — , ee e r Foundation and 
‘ic energy often is released in drib- }]ast of the H-bomb itself.” Administration kept these facts| of 1954. rg tem ‘Mendes nf sheng of the National 
ts, through speeches of AEC} By the time Admiral Lewis L.!from the American public. The The values for the comparable _— ee o Sciences committees 
. | mother skeletons would have ‘Studying radioactivity, om Jan. 
been .03 micromicrocuries per £6, were ae about what 
gram of calcium in Chicago in hed < fn ty azards and 
1954,” said Kulp and his asso- sserughas™ oes. He said Sr-90 


Commissioners, and couched in Strauss, Chairman of AEC, had re-| continued insistence by the Ad- 
“While the AEC insists that ‘its fallout 90 miles from the blast,) He Sai he iii in a letter! ciates in Science. had a “very small’ genetics ef- 
| Mothers in Chile in 1955 aver- of other forms of cancer such 
The. subcommittee se€s no reason time” tests. the H-bomb tests were banned at the earth,” he told them, “the cy- 


St Ee Fe a fot alacant 
iF a a BX? eee SA (, ean oe. 
ho Rae ae s 

_ 


-,: Nga ote he 

eS oe whe . interete® 

ey oe een ace 
NINO eld ea 


The President and Admiral Lew 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


OP Rn 


- 


sleet 


_e, 


with other 


concise, plain-spoken facts. | Japanese fishermen caught in the! form the 
tee notes that publications dating news in Japan papers, and a stun- that Sr-90 already constituted a| stillborns averaged about 0.35. in terms of the possible inducing 
tion only now are being released.| alone in nuclear war but in “peace-|such for at least 25 years even if sean ) 

| data shown- in the Lamont When strontium-90 falls on 


high'y technical and hypothetical turned home from the Pacific test,| ministrationthat all is well can only 
terms rather than in authoritative, the “wrong channels,” the burned|be viewed as an attempt to misin- 

| information is available for civil, had told their story to newsmen, | released by Adlai Stevenson Nov. | Six bone samples from Chile ney AE ape ras eng oa But 
defense purposes, the subcommit-| photographs of them were pase one 2, 1956 and gave it as his opinion in mid-1955 showed Sr-90 in | SERN a am, 
back seven or eight years on bio-| ned world tried to grasp the mean-' public health question of serious ee 
logical and medical effects of radia-| ing of this new threat embodied not! ma nitude, and would continue as| aged 0.07. swe re Ea this is a serious 

: | This is in keepin ee 

for withholding from the American, 
people the full facts about the 


gen bombs.” 
* 


+ 


THE PRESS-RELEASE put out 


after Strauss’ return, could hardly 
do less than admit that there was 


IT WAS NO SURPRISE that the fallout on a Japanese fishing boat 


AEC on April 24 declined com-| 
ment on the eloquent appeal of 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer to end nu- 
clear weapon tests, broadcast in 


lesions observed 


“Skin 


well outside of any danger zone. 
But then the Admiral was quoted 
as saying: 
are 


' 


’ 


lonce, Dr. Graham said the danger 


was that the rising burden of Sr- 
deadly effects of atomic and hydro- by AEC March 31, 1954, two days 90 in milk and foods would lead to 


an increase in bone tumor, leuke- 


mia and other forms of cancer, par- 


ticularly in young children. . 


The administration promptly de- 
nied the charges sak, telpeanl a 
statement by Admiral: Strauss, who 
blandly asserted that the study had 


50 countries but not here—nor was| thought to be due to the chemical’ been made “to determine the feasi- 


it a surprise that Dr. Willard F. 


Libby of the AEC attempted to an-|in the coral [from Bikini Atoll] rath-| were 


contaminated by 


activity of the converted material bility of purifying.milk if it ever 
fallout 


swer Schweitzer’s plea. He mailed er than to radivactivity, since these) should we be attacked by an en- 


the famous philosopher-scientist a| lesions are said to be already hea 
1 


copy of a speech Libby made April 
11. In the speech Libby said that 
“we do know” fallout from: tests 


ng 


The AEC pooh-poohed stories of 
widespread contamination of tuna 


: 


l-'emv usin 


People” ( 


atomic weapons.” 
Dr. Ra 


139, said: “In general, the 


pa Lapp, in “Atoms and 
Harper & Bros., 1956), p 
ublic 


studies. 

The burden of Sr-90 was high- 
er in children’s bones no matter 
what the country. 


THE BABY GAZING out up- 
on the seeming well-ordered 
world of his nursery in New 
York or Chicago or Los Angeles, 

et doomed to pay for the radio- 
ogical sins of his fathers, can 
reap the ‘grim comfort that he 
is no exception. Every baby in 
the world has to reckon on 
strontium, while the atomic 
weapons race continues and A- 
weapons are now held out as 
prizes to. smaller countries. 

The Lamont group found that 


cle through ‘which it gets into 
human beings is largely a mat- 
ter of going through the grasses, 
being eaten by cows, going into 
dairy products, and then going 
into man. And when this ma- 
terial goes into. man, strontium, 
since it is chemically very like 
calcium, gets built into the skele- 
ton. 


“Now this is a very unhappy 
fact, because it gets more or 
less permanently built into the 
skeleton and it is a long-lived 
isotope. So, unfortunately, that 
means that we are in the process 
of building into people, per- 
manently inside of tlhiem,- a 


catches after the Bikini test, stating:'information policy of the AEC is 
“The only contaminated fish dis-|to release data only after the sto 
covered were those in the open|has been forced out through the a 
ss , hold of the Japanese gos wt of the press.” Dr. Lapp de- 
t is reminiscent of the revelation; Numerous papers by Japanese clared some scientists “are deeply| 4. . 
of the 1954 Bikini fallout which’ scientists~ published in volumes) worried over the AEC’s riastomtac Rye ay ges O85 
had burst upon the world—through| available at the United Nations,|cheery’ attitude on the strontium) ° het lal Rae! Sits ac eg I 
: | : crocurie per. gram average, those 


“is not, nor is it likely ever to be, 
the danger to the human race... 
which many people have been led 
to believe.” 


samples from Germany showed 
a dramatic change in Sr.-90 bur- 
den in the age of 0-9 years in a 
matter of months... Those who 


source of radiation. . . .” 


He claimed we were “not up 
to dangerous levels” yet, but 
others disagree. 


“As the Wind 


no fault of the AEC’s public rela-' however, tell of the exhaustive test-' hazard.” 


ee 


Scientists Speak Out for Life 


THE FIRST pledge com- 
ing from the ranks of world 
scientists that they would 
take no part in the manu- 
facture, testing or use of 
atomic weapons, but would con- 
tinue to try to advance the peace- 
ful application of atomic weap- 
ons came from Germanys 18 . 
Jeading nuclear, scientists April . 
13. Their vow electrified a . 
bomb-test-weary . world. . 
_ The signatures on the historic 
document included those of Prof. . 
Otto Hahn, Nobel. Prize winner, 
and his associate in the first split- 
ting .of the atom, Prof. Fritz. 
og ener ies oF Seen oj 

They. said, in.part:... 
“Tactical atomic weapons have 
_ the seme destructive power as nor- 
mal atomic bombs. They. are de- 

_ $eribed as tactical-in. order to ex-. 
- press the idea that thepare-to be»: 
wed-not only against human |. 


settlements but against ground 
troops. Every single tactical atom 
or shell has an effect similar to 
that of the first atom. bomb, 
which destroyed. Hiroshima. Be- 
cause the tactical atom bombs are 
available today in great numbers, 
their total destructive effect 
would be much . greater. ,These 
bombs. dre called ‘small’ only in 
comparison with the ‘strategic’ 


bombs developed. since, above - 


all the hydrogen bomb, 
“No physical limits are known. 


‘The hydrogen and atom bombs 
are “a mad dog loose in - the 
world,” Inez Robb, nati 
syndicated Scripps-Heward col 
umnist said on May 7. “Let-men 
of good will all over the world 


(press for the abolition of atoniie | 


weapons,” she wrote. 


: Noted Columnist 
\Calls for Ban 


2 


LL lalla, 


to the possibility of increasing 
the destructive effects of strat- 
egic atomic weapons. Today one 
tactical atém bomb can destroy a 
small city. But one ee 
bomb can render a region as big 
ag the Ruhr uninhabitable. for 
some time. Through the diffiu- 
sion of radioactivity, one could 
today with hydrogen bombs in 
all likelihood destroy the popula- 


tion of the West German. Re-» 


public. We know no possible 
technique for noe lag 
masses Of population from his 
0 Aa sce " 
“Our ‘ptofession, which is de- 
voted to pure science and its de- 
velopment and through which we 
influence many yotinger mén, 


‘imposes on us responsibility for 
. the possible consequences. .°. . 


“None of the undersigned are* 


ready to take any’part in any 
mnaide 
or use of atomic weapons, . +. 


, 


ee See demandin, 
Baty on ‘bombs, its is’ nots 


from October, 1956, to January, 
1956, a 0.34 average, or a rise 
of 60 percent as the strato- 
splieric drip of Sr-90 from 
bomb tests grew. German chil- 


dren from 0-4 showed more ~ 


than four times the Sr-90 bur- 
den that the 20-29 years group 
medsuréd, ° 

The scientists found that there 
is clearly an age effect in dis- 
tribution of the noxious poison 
foghe first 20 years as the bone 
i ing in the skeleton and 
the y absorbs calcium and 
with it the chemically similar 
man-made Sr-90. . 

Young children showed three 
to four times more’ Sr-90 than 
adults, per gram of calcium, 


IF MOTHERS, and _fathers, 
have been slow to understand 
the relation of their babies’ de- 
pendence on milk, and the rela- 
tion of ‘their bddies’ need for 
calcium, noW more and more 
intermingled with the dangér- 
ous radiostrontium, and have 
been slow. to batter dewn Con- 


a 


cal 


* 


* : 


Bloweth... .’ 


~ Lt. Gen. James Gavin, Chief 
of the U.S. Army Research and 
Development, testifying before a. 
Senate subcommittee on what 
would happen in a full-scale nu- 


Clear assault on the Soviet Unione 


“Current planning estimates . 
run on the order of several hun- 
dred_ million deaths,- that would 
be either way depending. upon 


- which way the wind blew. If the 


wind blew to.the southeast, they 
would be mostly in. the USSR, 
en ast adane tre, at 
Japan apd aps down into 
the Philippine area. If the wind 
blew the other way, they would 
extend well back up into West- 


ern Europe.” | 


~~ 
. 


| off, many 


, 


did. you know? 
“It is, believed by some that, 
even if no more bombs are set. 
children in the Middle 
West have already been in- 


ie] 


_derworld gutters. Many ha 


». &-rivet again. 


| _ bricklayers were-working on the 
virtuous about that. 


The True Story of Jack: 


He Went from Cop 


to Snake 


— 


By ART SHIELDS 

I WAS covering the Chel- 
sea district on Manhattan’s 
West Side for a news -agency 
when I met Jack C... 

Jack had a curious distinction. 
He was the only ex-union man 
among the cops in the 18th Police 
Precinct, And he was proud of 
this indeed. ) 

I used to run_ into. Jack at his 
police station, which was on my 
beat. It was a smelly old stable 
on West 17th St. A new- station 
was going up near by, and the 
Commissioner- rented the}: 
stable to house his harness bulls 
meanwhile. The cops only had 

rt of the building, however. 

orses lived in the basement _be- 
low. And a famlliar aroma came 
up through the floor. ae | 

Jack soon found that I liked 
unions. And he often took me 
aside to tell of his past. He had 
been a member of the AFL's 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers Union. when the century was 
young. That was a bold new out- 
fit in those days. Its members 
risked life every day as they riv- 
eted the skyscrapers ribs together. 
And they won recognition from the 
bosses by hard-hitting tactics. 

* 


going to be trouble.” 


ed women workers. 


JACK’S stories were mostly of militant 


“snakes,” who came to grief..were daily battle grounds. The| 


“Snake” —“was the iron workers |Cops and the thugs from the strike-| busted. The choice, said t 
breaking agencies were slugging tain was just that. And he'd better; gaunt fact.of a Puritan, Pollock 


name for “scab” at that time. The) 
“snakes” were recruited from un- the gi 
time for manslaughter and armed|prisoners every day as it rolled to) 
robbery. And they didn’t fight, the police stable. 
with their fists. But still the 
The “snake’s” job was risky, 
however. The union’s “educational 
committee,” to which Jack had be- 


no worker would help a “snake” 
who slipped on a high building. 
And Jack told me about a 
“snake,” who screamed in terror, 
when death looked in his face. 


pickets, for she came from Ireland 
too. She was Leonora Boyd 


Jack. He had organized a “snake” | picket every day 
union for the bosses. And he was 
spreading “snake” propaganda, /|LaFollette. And Jack used to say: 

But one day he slipped. “They won't dare to touch Miss 

Jack’s gang was working on a O'Reilly.” He was very sure of that. 
300-foot chimney. at ‘the time.) But the captain's paymasters had’ 
And this “snake” was clumsy. He other ideas. The two well known) 
didn’t know his work, and he|women were packed into the 
slipped off the top of the chimney. crowded Black Maria one day. 
Jack thought the “snake” was a And Jack was much upset. 
goner.’ But he caught the top of * 


the chimney with the tips of his JACK managed to duck strike 


fingers as he’ went down. And he ‘ | 
hung there hollering like a devil. duty for a week. The lieutenant, 


He was too scared to pull himself}who fixed up the schedules, liked: 
up. ‘the bottle Jack brought in. But 


de ke. Jack got the dirty assignment at 

PP ryp a ONE would help him. last. And he was almost crying 
is “snake,” you see, was sus- 

pected of killing a union iron| we chsees + <rhneyrenctng 

worker some time before. And one neal 

of Jack’s buddies leaned over the|Sttikebreaking job. But Jack got 


chimney and glared in the eyes away with it for awhile. He would 


$800 to break the strike. There’s later. And he did the little job. 


The strike was a revolt of sweat-|friends sa 
I talked to! promised to 
irls getting as little as a dollar aa bluff, however. And Jack was 

And I've never seen morejlaying for Kennedy, when the 
ickets. The pavements captain called him in. 


girls as they talked to the scabs.’ get wise to himself and think of 
d done And the Black Maria was full of his children. 


in a little flat in Chelsea. .And|housepainter’s brush in buckets of 
ickets came on. Jack caved in, like many a man'paint, then tramped up and down 
They were building. the Interna-|who went scabb 


tional Ladies Garment Workers And the next day 
Union in the underwear industry. faced Jack in front of the mouth'this, and nothin 


longed, was quite effective. AndjAnd they were helped by devotedjof the Black Maria. And he was no design, no 
women pickets from fhe outside.'helping’ other cops to push .the or any, imagination! | 


Jack was proud of one of those girls in. | 


O'Reilly, a popular speaker at Irish other after that.. What could we!thousands of dollars“and are 
This ‘svde'09. very. bed “sucke,” said freedom meetings. She used to say if we tried to talk again. But sidered among the classics. 
with the elder!one night I met him on Sixth Ave. UPPet floor of the Solomon 
Senator LaFollette’s daughter Fola'as | was coming off m 


SOVIET BONDS 


It was hard to stall on ‘this! . 


won teieket tial’ 2 ke chen Ee ere ee 
And the “snake” would surely have» and rn _ pretend ™ 
been a dead one if the foreman pushing the een atten But 
hadn’t_ come in time. he was actually elbowing the gang- 
That “snake” never tried to drive | **e*S and kicking their shins in- 
aah I'm laying for that big bum Ken- 
Jack’s unionism was rather nar- | saying g ; 
row. He hated bricklayers, for nedy, he told me. | 
instance. It seems that brick-|# crack at that big . 
layers had worked during one of| This Kennedy was a 200-pound 


boxer, who was picking up fink 
the iron workers strikes. And Jack} b oD neg. Sa Eien 
t 


ie many phoney “White 
Hopes,” boxing racketeers 
were b ding 


wer up for a shot at 
Jack Johnson's, 


outside, down below, He felt very 


: the. black cham- 
Jack enjoyed living the past 


pion’s, crown. ~ - was getting 
: “But the present was/°*SY M™oney tor slapping gir 
ng else. Jack. wasn’t a,*tound. ats 


* 


“unanimously.” Wasn't there even| 


“I want to get 


FEW OF US can under- 
stand why Picasso has to paint 
‘women with noses. Modern 
art is a mystery to modern 


man. I was complaining to 
a painter that people couldn't’ un- 
derstand his 

modern art’ and 

he floored me 

with the an- | 
swer: “How | 
many Americans a | 
cary understand 

Karl Marx?” 7 

‘Truth remains : : 
truth even if -it : 
is known to but 
a handful. And 
the great ad- 
vances- of mankind have ° been 
.|started by a minority of brave. 
and persecuted pioneers. Just the) 
same, why the two noses? 

The layman is informed that in 
this case the painter is trying to 
seize the total personality of. his 
sitter. Everyone has a profile as 
well as a. front view. So Picasso 
paints both on the same canvas. | 
It is symbolism. The two salen 
represent man’s soul in the round. | 


re 
B 


o8.$08-G08.8 28-628. 8 eo Behe ms ee 


: 


———- — 
—_——— 


hurt Kennedy, and’ 
the big fellow had 


get me. This was just 


The sto ry 


THE OTHER night on TV ! 
_\saw a film of the last Jackson Pol- 
Jack had to act like-a cop or be Jock. showing him at his painting. 


€. ¢ap-Husky in overalls, with the stern, 


had laid out a huge canyas on the | 
floor long asthe hall carpet: of .a: 


There were four of those kids big hotel. He dipped his broad 


before him.'the canvas, letting the-brush drip 


saw a stony-|great gobs and clots of paint. Just) 
more! No plan, 


Here was the art to end all art: 
* '—a dead end, if ever I saw one. 
JACK AND I avoided each But Pollock's blobberies sell for| 


con-| 


The 
Gug-| 
nheim “Museum in New York is: 
lled with paintings by Pollock 
and his 5 ee . is like being 
. in. a madhouse—a. fancy one for 
= ites ed "to tant by, but he | millionaires with a mania that they 
ike . bal: 2 Cyan: Cry MG ‘are painters and /have the right to 
“Cm just a snake, Shields,” "me#r and spol! acres Sete 
> connor, ue snake.” | This dreary stuff is also smybol- 
‘ie. I don't know why everything: 
I did not meet Jack again untiljhas to be smybolic in art. Why not 

I retarned from the West several/grapple with the thing itself, in- 
years later. He was a Detective stead of its shadow? Anyway, Pol- 
Sergeant on Broadway now, with lock’s blobs are highly smybolic 
a Lieutenant's pay, and a diamond blobs. They come out of the un- 
in his cravat. concious. They are the expression 


‘ eee ; 


He 
was 


beat. 
and 


was leaving agin mill 
véry, very drunk. 


| 


A 


(Continued from Page 6) ‘Most of those I read simply said | 
; ft oth saneibi whee the worker likes the idea be- 
a os Peps gaia pat. azce the | cause he won't have to shell out 
cee ee dialaB Ey «ger sted herr every year to buy bonds 
dakar ane dar ac~ ta and he'll have more money to 
spend on things he wants. Now, 
that’s an argument which any 
worker anywhere, and maybe even 
some capitalists, will understand. 
Morris ‘is also inaccurate in de- 


one eccentric. 75-year-old worker 
who had bought theusands of 
rubles worth of bonds in his life- 
time who wanted payment on those 


bonds? 
Khrushchev argues, and Morris go 


italist, who would sell his own one 

father for a half percent, won't un- hap 

derstand the popular support for American socialism any good. The 
the Soviet measure. Khrushchev, | Soviet ‘Union has made magnifi- 
approporiately, in my opinion, 

derstand social obligations.: They 
unders that it will benefit them: 
individually. it~ the money saved 


toward ‘disarmament, toward’ in- 
dustrializing its own country and‘ 


are worthy of much more 


nd h . I GOT a little story on “Ken- 


e white goods (underwear) et egy omy yr ak to do. 
pee . + |side, But my night city editor, 
Id. | Tom Meade (now dead), was a So- 


became. a.,Communist 
ua 


vag! Oh ge wor-} 
e broke out in nedy, the Strikebreaker” into the 


[Soivet 


a 


me or thinking: 
| 0 


other socialist countries. All these | 
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Mystery of the Lady with 


spirit. It is ja symbolic liberation 
. Why think?, Why 

love your fellow-man, 

70 All human de- 


s scatter our meanin 
less blobs and 9am se 

THERE ARE many splinter 
groups and schools of theory en- 
closed in general world of 
modérn art.|The styles change al- 
most as rapidly as in Paris dress- 
making. A master will come forth 
with a new) style and it becomes — 
the. rage: among hosts of young 
studio o ns trying to find their 
way. They copy slavishly, yet each 
believes he thought it up all by 
himself. ginality and novelty 
are idols of the “ rs, yet 
so many of| them seem without 
personality. Fashién has prevented 
them from ing truth. 

What all||the schools have in: 
common, I. believe, is their meta- 
physics. All deny that there can be 
n objective \reality. The only real 
world is that/created by our senses 


g- 


1 


and will. Yet.in private worlds of 


the painters||one can find a con- 
tent there that reflects horror, des- 


ern. painting looks 
like a sickness made visible. The 
painters defend themselves as sur- 
geons who probing the disease 
of mankind.) They say it isn't pos- 
sible to paint any other subject 
today but di . Yet the great 
Mexican .muralists have painted 
also the sane hope and high hero- 
ism of colléctive man. Modern 
painting contains little hope, and 
is an art of |the demoralized. 


* 
| 

IT IS interesting to follow some 
f the inner politics of modern 
painting. In the United States the 
depression had created a glorious 
rennaisaance of the arts. Social 
realism, charged with fire, imag- 
ination and every kind of new 
form, inspired the country. Paint- 
ing came close to the people. But 
after Roosevelt died, the rich re- 
turned from their underground, 
and took over American life again. 
They made an open assault on the 
hated realism of the people. 

A Peggy Guggenheim used her 
millions to bribe, cajole and influ- 
ence young social realists and get 
them to turn to non-objective art. 
It was a clever and conscious class 
tactic. | : 

The same thing is now happen- 
ing in Mexico, that fatherland of 
the world’s mightest painting to- 
day. A drive against the titan 
painters of the Mexican revolu- 
tion, Orozco, Rivera, Siquieros and 
their fellow-workers, is being con- 
ducted by the wealthy classes, 
using abstract art as their wea- 

n. The painter Tamayo is the 
uhrer of this sordid attempt to 
destroy Mexican aes 

BUT ENOUGH, of carping. I 
am against the two noses of most 
modern art, at the same time rec- 
ognizing that every art must re- 
new itself, find new techniques, 
new t new visions, or it © 


cent contributions toward peace, | of 


from non-payment of bends is used 
collectively for more schools, hos- 
pitals, homes, ete. e ; , oe 
But I was intrigued by the in-' shadows as well as light, nega- 
terviews Pravda published with tive as well as the. positive, and 
workers» as to why these | above all, if one sticks to facts and 
, support the,bond measure. Jt TOR Gils Meat BeAPG 


; , a ae ee 
é Kx, ee 4 attit 3 Saas © See oon > Sot ay hes ate, eet MATES ud 
- _ 


One ean. win them for fr 
with the Soviet. Union if one sees 


- = 
: as: re ~~ 
: 


; 


| American workers are int ts 


jhave twe: 


‘any strong, 
‘that in.the fu | 


J 
® at fareg? . 
t: ft 8l ta ‘ ~~ 
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EXTRA--Un-Americans | 


Quiz Red Herring! 


(NEWS ITEM: Two members of the Communist Party National Committee, Fred Fine and Sid 


Stein, were denied New York reservaj 


r fishing licenses by Commissioner Arthur Ford of the Department of 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, which is in charge of @ system of 20 lakes and reservoirs. Signing 
“loyalty oath” has been made a condition of getting’a license te fish in the reservoirs by Ford. Fine and 
Stein will fight the ruling. The ACLU has expressed interest in supplying legal aid). — 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE RED HERRING blinked at the photographers’ flash bulbs as he stepped 


: into the Un-American Committee hear 


nervous? asked one. 


ing room. Reporters swarmed around, “Are you 


The herring shook his head. “Nope, he said. “I've heard about the way these guys 
WHO, ME? 


operate. But I guarantee you 
one thing. They can't make a 


fish sweat.” 


Another reporter called out, 
“Say, how do you breathe any- 
how? Fishes can't live out of 
water!” : 

“That's what you think, bud,” 
replied the herring, “If Mayor 
Wagner and Water Commission- 
er Ford can put in a loyalty oath 
for fishermen in New York and 
say they're forthe free ‘werld 
and against totalitarianism, 
heck, I guess I can breathe out 
of water.” 

As he started to the witness 
stand a reporter shouted, 

“One more thing. We hear 
you were subpoenaed out of the 
Croton Reserveir te name ell 
other red and pink fish. Are you 
going to tell all you know?” 

The red herring looked at 
him with pitying scorn. 

“New who ever heard of a 
FISH SINGING?” 

- 

REP. FRANE€IS E. eames 
Water, Committee head, 
the gavek 


“Hearing will come to order. 


We are investigating all aspects 


of a nefarious plot. 


munist Party, Fred Fine and 
Sidney Stein, a for fi- 
censes to fish in city reser- 
voirs. Commissioner Arthur C. 
Ford has revealed that there: are 
parts in the reservoirs which 
would take a month or more te 
replace if damaged. Observe the 
sinister cleverness of these two 
subversives, the long range na- 
ture of their-plans. From an ear- 


aoe Wagner. 
of the witnesses, counsel,” 


THE RED HERRING chuck- 
led. “I know that fish,” he said, 


“Smelt is right. No decent fish-— 


erman would touch him with a 
ten foot fishing pole: He's a keen 
follower of your Committee's 
work. The other day he saw a 
worm, opened his mouth te eat 
it, then remembered te first ask 
the worm ‘Are you now or have 
you ever been. . .? The worm 
told him ‘Don't worry, bud. 
You're safe. All the worms have 
taken the oath. Whe BUT a 
worm would take that oath any- 


how? ” 


The committee counsel bang- 
ed his gavel. 

“There yeu have it,” he said. 
“You hear the way he talks. Is 
#t- any wonder Commissioner 
Ford demands a loyalty oath for 
fishermen? He fears the fish will 
swallow the Communist propa- 

nda hook, sinker and party 
ine!” He turned to the smelt. 
“Would you kindly, fer the rec- 
ord, iden this witness as a 


has a gill. .°. : 
“GIL, CIEL?” shouted Water 
“Gil who? Would that be Cil 
, the Mlincis Ceommu- 


“Of course!”, said the Com- 
mittee Counsel, “Youve heard 


identification.” as 
The friendly smelt continued. 
“Let's see, I see a fin. . .” 


- Hearing adjourned,” bellow- 
ed Water, 


ica broadcast this big news i 
the “battle for 

everywhere?’ 

next episogle in this 

ma. Next week—Al out for 


— 


“ 


Sports 


—* 


IT’S NOT the Yanks are so 
great, but that the rest of the 
American League is so bad. As 
the racing form would put it, 


they're the best of a bad lot. It 


would be interesting to see them 
transplanted to the National 


League for one whole sedson. At 


least it would settle a lot of argu- 
ments. 46 

What would happen to their 
highly-touted ‘hitters — Mantle, 
Berra, and the rest—if they were 
making the circuit against Spahn, 
Burdette, Roberts, Friend, New- 
combe, Lawrence and Antonelli, 
te mention a few, who are spread 
throughout the league? In their 
own circuit, once they get past 
Cleveland, the tough ones are 


_ few and far between. 


And what about their own 
pitchers? There's no way in the 
world they could figure to romp 
through a league shot through 
with such sluggers as Musial, 
Aaron, Adoock, Hodges, Bailey, 
Rebinson, Crowe, Snyder, Fu- 
rifle, Bruten, Hoak, Virden, Ash- 
burn, Campanella, Mays and 
even Dusty Rhodes. 

The same disparity, it seems to 
me, exists in the fie a ame 
ment—infield and outfield. But 
all this, of course, is pure con- 
jecture. The World Series is the 
only chance, save for a few ex- 
hibition. games and the All-Star 


we have te test any theory 
: en this rxise—and then 


all we see is a Yankee team which 


has clinched the pennant way 
back in September playing 2 bat- 
tered National League team 
which has fought it out right to 
the wire, without a chance to 
catch its breath. And it will preb- 
ably happen that way again this 
year. 


AT THE TIME this is written, 
Cincinnati has just beaten the 
Dedgers, 7-6, their ninth straight 
win, and I'm mere convinced 
than ever that they'll win the 
pennant. The less of big Klu 
seems less serious in face of 
George Crowe's twe homers and 
his air-tight fielding at first. It's 


'- rue that the pitching staff is.not 
' g@ streng as it might be, but it's 


giso true that you can't beat a 
team that can euscore you all the 
way. 


THE BGDCERS aren't play- 
ing bad ball—but why, oh why, 
do they have te do everything the 
hard way? I don’t know how 


ge BETH MEYER 


those “old men of Brooklyn” will 
weather the season, but I know 
at least one fan who can't sur- 
vive many more games like the 
Ps ae pin lena 
imo up past - 
wr. rg Paap ice te willy be or 
ighth after the Dodgers.had led 


all the way. 


Perhaps some of you Giant | 
fans can tell us when yeur team 
plans to rejoin the league. How 
often can Antonelli pitch? 


And how about that Ted Wil- 
liams! 


I didn’t read many accounts 
of the Derby, so I have no way 
of knowing, but I'm sure some 
writer must have made the oeb- 
vious remark that the Shoemaker 
should stick to his last pole. 


Now It's the 
Calif. Pirates 


Abe Stark, president of the New 
York City Council this week 
charged the Mayors ef Les An- 
geles and San Francisce with “or- 
ganized piracy’ in -their attempts 
to move the Dedgers and’ Giants 
to the West Coast. 

Stark’s outburst came at the con- 
clusion of a resolution saggesting 
another site for the Dodger’s ball- 
park in the Flatlands section of 
Brooklyn. | 

“I resent the erganized piracy . 
of the Mayor of Los Angeles and 
the effrontery of the San Fran- 
csico mayor in coming te New 
York in an attempt te take the 
Dodgers and Giantsaway,” he teld 
the Council. 

“I will go to Commissioner — 
Ford Frick and ask him to say te 
the American and National League 
owners that the baseball franchise 
of any city or-town belongs te the 
city itself and cannot be moved at 
the whim of whe owns the club,” 
Stark said. | 

Mayor Norris Poulsen of Les 
Angeles visited the Dodgers’ Vere 
Beach training camp.last March — 
and Mayor George Christopher of 
San Francisco came to New York 
last week. 


— 


_Camp-fing. 


NATIONAL STANDING— 


CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending May 14; 1957 


Worker - 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Colo., .N. Mex., Wyom,_ 


Illinois 


Maryland—D.C, 

Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
ON, A ELE, Oa Te sec 
Montana, Idaho —... = a 


_* New England 


“New Jersey 


South 

West Virginia 

meen fog 
Total (outside N. Y.) ... 


Te D.W. 
Date Goal 
56. 75 

9 tie 
467 
22 
7 
4149 


23; SEig BE 


910.68. 
$ 3,180.56 


, -wNew, York State _....__ 
eat 641 oc ROTALUSihepeesa (507: 
we a dye od BiH ByvOm 4 


. 
; 
. ‘ff : 
‘ re - 
LZ t = f 
es ! 


ion JERS n. 
te. 2 S610, SST dpc se: 
~ : 


eyed cvs poiioyeips2oh 


While Las Vegas 


Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 


“is going to | atm peumented gv 


gather well - 
‘\ 
eo President Eisenhower, 
your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuclear 
weapons. | 
v 
dence that the tests . . ; consti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 
ly guarded test site.” 

However, the article in The 
Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation ‘by its author, Paul 
Jacobs, points out that similar 
reasuring statements were issued 
about previous tests. This did 
net prevent heavy fallout from 


i 


one of the 1953 tests from hit- 
ting the 5,000 ‘people of St. 


George, Utah, more than 125 
miles east of the test site as well 


as other towns even further | 


away. 

Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying of 
leukemia, probably as a result 
of the 195 tests; or Mrs. Minnie 

- Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 
fallout. 

Evidently the government’s 
Public Health Service does not 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State Department assurances. On 
May 10 the Public Health Serv- 
ice announced it was starting te 


test radicactivity in milk from | 
milkshed i 


York, Ci 

Salt Lake City and St. Louis. 
They were chosen as representa- 
tive ) of the entire nation. 


_ 


from Bi <a 2) 
lations with any ether countries. 
Indeed, an improvement in Amer- 
iean-Soviet relations would hel 
better relations with Britain me 
other mations. 

“Therefore,” Khrushchev said, 
“we have a great desire for talks 


with the United States.” 

It was interesting to note, in 
this regard, that Pravda published 

a sympathetic account of President 
Siccshcbvoar’ $ 


erence in’ 
which he 


referred positively 
to the serious ais eae discus- 


of 


2 neni 
the prospects of U.S.-USSR recon- 
ciliation was an. indication of- how 


aah be tee and public preemee) 
st y ‘een present 
on disarmament and aaa canes 


ment. 


State Dept. 


area of disagreement with the om 


viet Union, where the pessibili 
of AGREEMENT arises. 


Thus, as far back. as Deeember,| 
1953, President Eisenhower made . 


a much heralded speech in UN 
calling for an international atomic 
materials pool, to be used for 
ful —s. The Soviet 
has already deposited its 
ratification of the trea 
ithe atoms-for-peace 
Senate hasn’t even ont ary it. And 
the Wall Street Journal (May 14 
warns, that “any scheme ‘a 
lwith such unusual speed in Mos-| ’ 
jcow should reeeive a long second 
ook in Washington.” 


One would hardly know that the! 
“scheme” in question was authored} 


by President Eisenhower. Calls 


for an investigation of that fellew, 
This is true on aheiait sani dneun’t it? 


The Freedom Pilgrimage 


(Con*inued from Page 1) 
Clarendon Ceunty and adjacent 
territery Negroes have ‘been 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
imation. Negro businessmen and 
farmers have had m 
fereclesed; credit has: been de- 
ied; wholesalers have refused 
to deliver goods to Negro mer- 
chants, Even Negro consumers 
known te be members of the 
NAACP have been unable to 
buy milk for babies im some 
South Carolina stores and where 
Negro professionals have been 
safe from the boycotters or eco- 
nomic squeezers, as was Wil- 
liam Fleming,. the Clarendon 
County w , their 
and establishments have been 
bombed or shot into. 

This terror has been’ fully 
backed by aad overnment of 
eight ge, fae states where 
no schools have ‘hoon desegregat- 
ed ory ip laws have been en- 
act or expressed purpose 
of nullifying the Supreme 
Court's ruling in those states. 

Rees states eo a 
pe etely segrega are, aDa- 
” Florida, Mississippi,- South 
Georgia. 


cubli 
and along with Louisiana, North 
Carolina and Virginia have some 

or gpm at the college lev- 
el 


for Tennessee, 
all the rest a have made no steps 


ed by every ene of the. eight | 
Deep South states. Tennessee 
became the ninth state with such 
laws on last Jan. 25, when Gow. 
Frank Clement signed a -package 
of bills, including a pupil as- 
signment bill, aimed at main- 
taming segregation by vos 

pupils for other than racia 

sons. Gov. Clement, who gained 
fame before 1956 as a young 
liberal, had vetoed a similar 
package in 1955. 


There was by the beginning of 


1957 a virtual white fog of de- | 


fiance to the U.S. Supreme 
Court and federal law and erder 
covering the Deep Seuth. Out ef 
the fog “~ bombs on four Mont- 
gomery — churches, after 
that city’s boycott won a 
legal battle against jimcrow bus 


seating. Other bombs fell in 


Birthingham ‘and Clinte.., Tenn. 
And mobs kept Negro students 
from attending schools in two 
Texas cities, and closed the 
Clinton High School for a time 
by instigating a series ef violent 
acts against Negro students. 

Most of these acts of ~— 
defiance werg headlined in 
national press, but President Eis- 
enhower could say to the press 
that he had no knowledge of 
any Official defying the Supreme 
Court. And he could net find 
time to speak in moral ad ert | 
of those who daily risked : 
lives to uphold. the Constitution. 

It was to appeal to the con- 
science of the nation against 
this modern secessionist move- 
ment and its accompanying ter- 
ror and violence that the Negro 
‘Jeaders organized the Pilgrim- 
age of Prayer for Freedom. And 
the pilgrimage was ked by 


aoe = who have lived | 
} ds tha terrae these. tines 


Oe Dem South. areas 
yor the. Deep. South ag 
challenge 


i $18; Minneesta, $75; Hamilin, New York, 
4 S28. 
4 


4 hom he wold pobably ec 


Workers Hail | 
Gold Victory 


LABOR’S FIGHT against the’ 
Taft-Hartley Law received. a boost, 
when the Government suddenly 
announced it was dropping the 
case against Ben Gold, whe served 
- t of the Fur and Leath- 

orkers Union for 18 years. The 
sadmemiaieanaeel came just four days 
before a second trial was to have 
opened on the allegation that Gold 
in 1950 falsel a non-Com- 
munist Taft-H y affidavit. Bhe 
Supreme Court had reversed the 
original Gold conviction, which 
carried a two to three year jail) 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO Jeadats of political 


action from six mid-Western states] 


met here recently to prepare their} 
5,000,000 members and friends for 
action against anti-labor legislation 
now looming in Congress. 

The states represented were Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana,|states 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- 
ference was one of 11 being held 
across the nation. 

James McDevitt, COPE national 
director teld the delegates this was 


This latter aspect of the drop- 
g of the case emphasized. the 
En that the government's stable) 
of paid informers is increasingly 
losing its usefulness under growing 
recognition of their shocking role 
in frameups. U.S. Attorney Oliver 
ission of the’ 

case, said “. . 
that % Gold could. 
net be successfully retried.” | 
Forced by this Taft-Hartley in- 


union 


| 


found by the prosecution to testify 
against Gold in the original trial. 
He was enthusiastica lly congratu- | 


by many workers. 


donations 


Donations received during the 
week of May 7-13: 

Nat, East Bronx, $2.75; New York, $10 
twe sisters, P & F, $10; Leather werkers, 
$140; Metal werkers, $64:25. 

Queene Freedem of the Press Commit- 
} tee, $76.50; Beeektyn reader, $3; Detreit, 
; $2; Nerth Dakota, 2; B. & 8S. New York, 


| Brooklyn, $5; Crown $15; Al-the- 


Heights, 
Se wae 355 


Printer friend, $20; Beonx friend, *7; | 
wast Bronx, $15; Upper West Side, sie; 
| Leather workers, $70. 


Lena, Brighten, $50; Garment werkers, 
$50; Malser France, $5; Manhattan | 
friend, $5. 

Nertheast Brenx, $16; Greenwich Vil- | 


lage, $3; PRN, $2; New York, $20; New | 
Be@feré, Mass., $1. 


Crewn Heights Club, $35; Nertheast — 
Bronx, $13; Chicago Freeieom of the Press 
Cemm., $400; Camera man, $3; Breekiz=, | 


| frankly a 
| but equally that the discussion 


; LH, Chicago, Ml., 

Rage asrenp, 
, 37; Fanny, - 
$65; New 


Belta, Coney Island, raised at a lunch- 
eon, $27; Garment worker, $15; NW, 
Bronx, $10; Garment workers, $60. 


New Yerk reader, $1; Pelham, %265; 
Fresh Meadews, $10; Turnpike, $1.58. 


Gabe, Brooklyn, $25; Rechester, Min- 
nesota, $1; Anacortes, Washington, $10; 
“RR. & E., New York, $10. 


Pittsburgh Freedom ef the Press Com- 
mittee, _ R, New Werk, $5; Atlantic 
City, N. $2; Baltimore Freedom of 
he Press Gh codasen Genae 

Philadelphia, $1.50; meni $1.50@; 
rier group, $26; M. F., $20. 

Greenville, Ala., $1; New York, $6.50; 
| Reading, Pa., $2; Roxbury, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“resigning or about any request 
that he resi resign” and firming a 
pledge of “cooperation” to Beck. 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 
of course, that such matters are not. 
discussed officially at. any mect-' * 
ings. The Wall Street Journal has; 
been the most persistent reporter 
of the move on foot to ease.Beck 
rout, and replace him with William 
A. Lee, VP 1 in Chicago and head of 
the Chicago Federation.of Labor. 

eos ig sly Ae may ve 


Fur- | 


pang iste 


=o 


; Rackets Committee, 


hopes either to kill civil rights or} 


-clud 


oma Gmiasto’ ao asain 


| quires clarity on 


| pies, Biya ts om 


and not. the past and concen- 
- gram of a democratic socialist 


' such 


_ importance that large numbers 


| izations, colleges, churches, ete., 
_ AMERICAN FORUM will have 
_ as one of its aims the formation, 

| enceuragement and assistance of 


| ting 


fool for centinuing in the presi- 


a period similar to the one before 


'Taft-Hartley beeame law, with the 
voters being conditioned to aecept- 
g ing anti- 
pecs radio and TV campaign. 

He scored U. §. Senater Mce- 
Clellan, chairman of the Senate 
eharging he: 
was pushing a “ri t-te-work”” law, 
hoping to aecomplish one ef two 


‘objectives: by .attaehing it as a} 


‘rider to civil rights legislation, "me 


get the anti-labor law passed 
He and his four assistants, deputy} 
COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 


director William McSorley, Jr., | ri 


special] representative Philip 
Weightman, women’s directer Es- 


labor laws by a national) 


SUNDAY may i 


Parley Mans F 
On Anti-Labor Bil 


;cent of organized labor was reg- 
istered to vote. 

® Uurge union members and 
friends to write or phone their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, state legis- 
latures and city councils. | 

® Merging of state and city AFL 
and CIO organizations to give them 
greater strength. None of the 


a aw has a merged 
labor 


a ee cemorwher of of a wo- 
jmen’s division ‘ 
tration drive. Kc 
of block stewards or- 

ganizations political action. 

® Coalition with other groups: 
Negro mnationality, farm, commun- 
ity, etc. The| Negro vote holds the 
balaace of 


of power in 90 Congres- 
sional Di 


| @ More attention to dollars for 
COPE to ate the financial 
the political action 


{ 


' 


campaign. 


‘ther Murray presented a plan of’ 


ty — UP lated on the dropping of the case a to meet what’ they termed | 
“a 


sa situation.” This in- 


oe ;, 
-@ MOBELIZE the unien mém- 
bers, théis families and friends! 


through nationwide registration 


cam 


fight to hall 


‘portant conference said nothing 

about the question and the 

the A and H-bomb 

was the Eisenhower 

ae i 

ployment in|some of the states rep- 
7 | only a but 


igns. It was pointed eut that 


in t t 


1956 election ‘Only 40 per-! ti 


Socialist Education 


(Continued from Page 4) 
volved. in. this, previded they 


change 6f views in a spirit of in-_ 
quiry. 


that eventual socialist wnity re- 


social issues, along toler- 
ters and cemradely discussion of 
them within a cemmen forum. 
It believes, therefore, that all 
important problems must be 
sharply ° discussed 


| should_be eriented to the future | 


trate on discussion ef the pro- 


“AMERICAN FORUM. helds 


; 


tribute not only to intellectual 


| Clarification but to the building 


of a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit ef fair play, labor mili- 
en ion and hope 
the progressive and ra- 
dical orces in this country.” 

The other members of the na- 
tional committee are: 

James Aronson, New York City; 
Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 
Baker, Minneapolis; Paul Baran, 
Palo Alto, Calif; Stringfellow Barr, 


and how 
may be 


movement in the U.S. 
a movement 
breught into being. 


“Since it is Of the greatest 


of people, including youths, be 
drawn into discussion leally, 
from labor unions, farm organ- 


local groups er committees for 
this purpese. This may include 
assistance to local groups in set- 
forums, etc., and going 
beyond mere eccasional discus- 
sion meetings. 

“Other purpeses will be: 


“1) To call attention to the 
various periodieals and publica- 
tions of greups whose members 
are involved in the discussions 


Be — 


‘powerful Chicago Teamsters’ <dis-. 
trict council for a résolution re-' 
questing Beck to resign. Jehn T. 


O'Brien, fourth vice president of; 


the IBT, ef Chicago, told the 
council he called Beck “a damn 


‘New York City; 


New York City; Albert Blumberg, 
Carl Braden, 
Louisville; Derk Bodde, Philadel- 
phia; Harald ‘Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran, ‘New York dw Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Y.; Dor- 
othy Day, New York ay 
Rg Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 
J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 
ae W. E. B. DuBois, New York 
City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
Russell Johnson, Boston; Oliver 
Loud, Yellow) Springs, Ohio; Con- 
rad Lynn, Rockland County, N. Y.; 
Cc. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford McAvoy, New York City; Ben- 


jamin McLaurin, New York City; 


David McReynolds, New York 
City. 


(McLaurin, according to Tues- 


day’s New York Times said he was 


“not a member of the committee.” 

{“T will not join any organization - 
that is politically allied with Com- 
munists,” McLaurin was quoted 
as saying. “I do not consider that 


Russell Nixon, New York c 


iHarvey O'Conner, Winnetka, Ill. 


‘Sam Pollock, Cleveland: 


Joseph 
Ln ase mart York r Clas Fritjof 


;_Char- 


PRET 
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TV VIEWS 


~The Gioconda Smile 


By BEN LEVINE i 

THE MATINEE hour at 
3 p.m. has established some- 
thing of a record in bringing 
five ‘hourly sketches every 
week to housewives and other 


read it! It is worse than the worst 
in James T. Farrell for unmitigat- 
edly defeatist, cynical naturalism. 

“Working people as well as the 
capitalists and the clergy, parents 
and siblings, women and men, ac- 
quaintances and strangers, are ve- 


members of the : 
TV audience at oe : 
home during busi- BF. & 

ness hours. Par-@ 


sics of the past, 

though sometimes 

the big game it 

bags loses its lus- : 

tre: atter &. 3". = 

stuffed and shrink to size by the 
television taxidermist. 

A classic that I saw~one after- 
noon on the Matinee Hour, while 
I peeled apples for our Friday night 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxleys 
“The Gioconda Smile.” 

This murder mystery, perpetuat- 
ed in anthologies and TV revivals, 
may outlast the precocious “Antic 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint, 


nemously ‘represented as without 
‘exception, . depraved, heartless, 
worthless. Dreiser’s ‘Sister Careie’ 
is an entirely different matter, true, 
tragic realism (although his “Jennie, 
'Gernhardt” sinks into outrageous | 
| naturalism),” 


| 


* 


I SHOULD be afraid to let W. 
'W. improve “Maggie” to his lik-) 
ing, for the result might be simi- 
‘lar to what happened on the Mat- 
inee Hour. And Balzac’s cold con- 
tempt for the stupidity of inno-' 
cence shoulc shock W. H. even. 
more than the “naturalism” of| 
Stephen Crane or James Farrell. 

I reread “Maggie” a few hours’ 
before I wrote about it. | 

I also reread, after I received 
‘W. H.’s letter, the first book of | 


; 


James Farrell's Studs Lonigan tril- 


and the latest half-baked novels, 


of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals! Neither book, it is true, as- 


to many levels of culture. “The | sembles the forces of righteous-| 


Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona | ness neatly on one side and the 
Lisa original, captures the inter-| forces of evil on the other. Neither 
est of the artist and the detective, |}ook uses Mum or any other de- 
offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of 
an Alfred Hitchcock. 

* 


by sweatshop conditions on her 
job (which are described with bitter 


AN AILING wife is poisoned by irony), but by. her drunken moth- 
her rival for the affections of the er, her lazy, brother and her self- 
husband, but when the. spinster-|ish bartender-lover.- 
murderess finds her passion is not. ‘Phe teenagers of Farrell's book 
reciprocated she frames her hus- are improvident, brutal, apti-Seme- 
band for the murder. Ows 

This bare outline would indi- 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night: entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. 

The spinster, as created by. Al- 
dous Huxley and as acted by Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. | 

The husband, a wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 
ped in the spinster’s web, also sym- 
bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 
ish middle class ideals. 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 
“Vicar of Totirs,” that tells how a 
spinster landlady crushes a com- 
fort-loving tenant-priest through 


Maggie is driven to suicide not 


One teen ar Sa ee on 
eo ee : 
se = | tivity was that we were called, 


ogy about Irish-American life in’ 
Chicago, | 


' 
' 


; 
; 


Automation 


(Continued from Page 3) 
level and is heading it to the 
bargaining tables of the steel, 
machinists, electrical, oil, and 
other unions. If the UAW 
breaks through, the achievement 
will have the significance of the 
one-page contract GM _ was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 
The aVilanclhe of struggles and 
victories followed; it can come 
down again, 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun-—still 
in the newspaper and in the let- 
ter-writing stage—but it has 
BEGUN! 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 


ment, a few of us began to 
realize why one man who was 
running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 
tion day and his ballets, de- 


| stroyed. Then we few started 


' 


’ 


to work trying to educate the 
majority of drivers, to convince 
them that a rank and file de- 
mocracy was the only safeguard 
against corruption in our union, 


Lo and behold, this brought 
a storm down upon our heads; 
the lightning flashed, we were 
followed re 
of the Teamsters’ Union all over 


| South Side streets. 


The outcome of all our ac- 


not to a meeting of the mem- 
bership but before these anti- 
union officials, a kangaroo court; 
here we were all fined 500 to 
1000 dollars and most of us 
with large families were receiv- 
ing relief from the Government 
because our non-union wages 


would not keep body and soul + 


together. This was done in such 
a way as to make it appear that 
we were “disrupters” of the 


union, but we know that. mis- 
_ leaders want no part of rank and 
| file ideology. 


Is there rank and file in the 


| Chicago Cab Drivers’ Union to- 
| day? Unfortunately there is not, 


an accumulation of petty harass- 
ments. | 

The story theme is the same in 
both cases—how fiercer than a 
wounded tiger is a wounded van- 
ity. 

* 

THE Matinee Hour did right 
well by Huxley’s story, for the first 
45 minutes. Miss O'Sullivan was 


not quite the murderer type, but | 


she had the required Mona Lisa 
smile. In the last 15 minutes, héw- 
ever, a change came, over the pro- 
duction. A psychiatrist entered the 
= with a duli Salvation Army 
ecture, and a trick ending saved 
the hero fron the gallows. Gone 
were the satire and the smile. It 
was worse than a murder drama. 
It was a niurdered drama. 

It was as if the studio had been 
taken over, in thase last 15 min- 
utes, by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char- 
acters, or some other well-inten- 


tioned literal-minded group that) 
_jrarely with workers or with what | 


confuses art with reality. 
* 

ABOUT two weeks ago, I re- 
ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me, 
this question of truth vs. kindness. 
The letter came from W. R., of 
Chicago, who seems to raise me up 
with praise only the better to 


and the same 


[ feared in my childhood when, in 
the fox-and-hound street existence 
of the East Side, 1 was always cast. 
in the role of the fox. | 
Now at the safe distance of these | 
many years I can realize how my 
fears led me into narrow-minded | 
and contemptuous judgments. 
Mr. Farrell's unblinking vision 
let him see, and his artistry open- 
ed my ey#s to the power buried 
‘beneath the surface brutality of 
Studs Lonigan and his friends. 
; a. . 
|. ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 
pressing truth about the only so-) 
ciety he knew. | 
Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours” laid | 
bare the passions and injustices of | 
the French ruling classes of 1826. | 
It is an excellent short novel to: 
read for an introduction to Karl 
Marx’s “Class Struggles in France.” | 
Balzac’s realism, though it deals| 


are usually called virtuous people, 
is great art. Yet Balzac is more 
often cruel to his characters than 


kind. 


Truthful nightmares are more 
useful than false daydreams. 
Stephen Crane and James Far- 


knock me down (or perhaps it's rell, writing about a_ potentially 
the other way round) W. R, wrote: more vital class, had even greater 
“Dear Ben: reason to rely on the nth stent 
“Pay no attention to the grumb-| truth. 
fing that you ought to make a} And if inspiration. is the criterion 
sows ear out of your silk purse.|of art, then certainly the merciless 
You're doing \fine. I think_I was'and unvarnished naturalism of 
quite right that eventually there Farrell and Crane should be. in- 
must be a collection of your best/spiring, for. the. Maggies, and 
pieces. Maybe more than une. . ...|Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 
ic_stoyies are the.ones who, are 


FP i vie. 


} 


Ay 2 st emake. the, 
ould gét to know them. 


world. We}. stick 


better... 


misleaders that 
were elected fof only three year 
terms 20 years ago are still 
hanging on like parasites. After 
twenty years away from the cab 
I applied a few weeks ago for 
a job. The Yellow Cab Co. 
hired me, then sent me to the 
union for an O.K. Did I get it? 
Of course not. At the union 
office I was asked if I had for- 
gotten what happened in 1937. 

No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why I'm writing this 


letter. 
A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 
o 


The Chrysler 
Strike 
To the Editor: 

While working in the shop 
we got the word that the union 
ordered no more overtime in 
order to bring Chrysler Big ee 
tion, long noted for its sleezy 
stalling and broken agreements, 
to settle the six-week-old strike 
in. the Chrysler Los Angeles 
plant. 

The corporation in my plant 
started out to do a job on us. 
They. worked some. men six and 
seven hours and tried to get eight 


hours from others so as to clean | 


up the many repairs which are a 
product of the '57 “Forward 
Look” speedup. They tried to, 
split us all up by this method 
but the men said we all work 
the same hours until we settle 
this strike in L. A..and we now 
are. ) 


As. one. worker 
don’t know what t 


xt, but we will, win 


a re 2 ie 


t it, “we 
y will do 


ae 
R. 


chased by, leaders . 


- 
- 


RINE etcetera 


AUTOMATIC Raft 


oe ee 


(Continued from Page 6) 


slightly over six percent of all 
adult Americans owned any shares, 
and the mass of these shares was 
controlled by one-to-threg percent 
of the shareholders, or b §.08-to- 
0.18 percent of the adult popula- 


tion. 


Ten Stock Shares Wo 
Make You a Capitalist 


nt 


tire population have lower income 
than the “typical” shareowner, Mr. 
Kuehl. 

2 * 


LET US now consider how in- 
significant is the shareholding 
even of the typical Mr. Kuehl. He 
owned 28 shares of American Gas 


Thus, the effective shareholding and Electric Co. The closing ice 
control of the U.S. jg\ Of these shares on April 12 of this 
concbatrated in the hendi of a| Year was eer so rye: total 
tiny monopolistic class ranging for|*"2%@ in the assets of that com- 
thesiglden branches from two per-| Pay amounted to $839.50. 
sons in every thousand to one As of the end of 1956 American 
son in every two thousand adults.|Gas and Electric’s assets amounted 
The other millions of shareholders to over $1,312,000,000, and it had 
own an avetage of approximately °utstanding 19,664,259 sliares. It 
four shares per s er, the| would take almost 9,000 share- 
Brookings study showed. This, of) holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
course, gives them no voice. what-'to control even one percent of the 


ever in the control of the econ- Common stock of American Gas 
omy. and Electric Co. Is there any fur- 


ther proof necessary that even the 
THESE facts are so well estab-|¢7 =p ; roe ern, 
ished and so striking that they? cote bracket hes en own- 


; ership share too small to give a 
must be admitted by every compe-|..:. ; : - 
: oice me ec 
tent student with any claim to ob- in the American economy? 


jectivity. For instance, Professor, But the zealous cultivators of 


C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni-|*é illusion that corporation own- 


versity, in his latest work, The ®™hip is widely distributed ne 
Power Elite (Oxford University) ‘°S* that “while of course workers 


Prest, New York, 1056) cannot es- [shareholders] don’t control the 


cape the conclusion that, “The | ©™PoTations, they do benefit from 
idea of a really wide distribution |“ividends. and_ stock -price rises. 


(Sylvia S. Porter, New York Post, 


of economic ownership is a cul-| 
sh i aS ae ‘Aug. 27, 1956.) | 
t . - : , P , : 

ivated -illusion: at the very most, Well is. cone. ba 
“who best typifies the 


0.2 or 0.3 ‘percent of the adult hl 
—— own the bulk, the pay-. Acaahiis sipshinchds.* sstmaien 
off shares of the a LS iT, ‘ordin 
‘ : rt s of the corporate world. to the Wit Mhaed. Wienel his aoe 

There is an amusing side to the nual income is far above that of 


attempts of the New York Stock|©Y®", the _ skilled workers: The 
Exchange to cultivate the Musion| American Gas and Electric paid jin 
1956 a cash dividend on its com- 


of widespread corporation owner-| 
. : ‘mon stock at $1.39 per share. So 


jof all American families and un- 


if we jrent».Business, - of ful: of moy 


Cothitieroe,. :-J 


: 


ship. In their overeagerness they | 
released information which, upon’ 
analysis, goes far to expose the de-| 
ception. (N. Y. Timies, July 31, 
1956.) The story merits extended) 
quotations: a0 

“Two walking and talking sta- 
tistical averages arrived in New 
York from Elkhart, Ind., the other 
day to be guests of the New York’ 
Stock Exchange. Their names: 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl, 
who best typify the American 
stockholder and his wife. | 
* “Out of data compiled front its 
1956 shareowner census, the Big. 
Board found that the typical per-/ 
son among the estimated 8,630,000: 
American stockholders was a man, | 
48 years old, married, with two 
children, an annual income of! 
$7.500 and a resident of some 
northern Indiana community of. 
about 30,000 population. 

“After three weeks’ search the 
Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district 
circulation manager of the South 
Bend Tribune. . . . His wife had| 
acquired a share of the American 
Gas and Electric Co. while work- 
ing for the company. . . . The 
share has svoined into 23 shares 
with the help of reinvested divi- 
dends, stock splits and purchase 
options.” 

Now this picture of Mr.. Kuehl, ' 
who the Big Board asserts, best 


Kuehl received in dividends on his 
23 shares a total of $31.97, or less 
than four percent (exactly 3.8.per- 
cent) on the market value of his 
shares. This is less than the four 
percent now being paid by many 
insured Savings nas i Loan Asso- 
ciations. 

As to benefiting from rising 
prices of stock, it just happens that 
prices also fall as well as rise. In 
the case of Kuehl’s shares, their 
closing .price on Dec. 31, 1956, 
was $37.25, and by April 12 the 
price had declined to $36.50—a 


loss of 75 cents per share. 


A BANNER headline in the 
special Exchange supplement of 
the Herald Tribune of March 3E- 
1957, reads: “Funston Hails Wide -- 
Ownership of Stocks as People’s 
Capitalism.” The figures and baxts 
quoted above prove that the claim 
of widespread distribution of own- 
ership of U.S. businesses, especial- 
ly the biggest concerns, is both a 
cultivated illusion and a deliber- 
ate deception. 7 

The special campaigns foste - 
by the biggest corporations and the 
Stock Exchange to get workers 
and consumers of industrial pro- 
ducts| to buy corporate stocks are 
intended to mask the monopolistic 
control of the U.S. economy, and - 


also to secure “good will” support 


of the masses of the people for the 
giant |corporations. In that way 
Big Business ee to reduce the 

istance to higher .prices and 
let rates and to weaken the 


typifies the American stoekholder, 
is quite revealing. This typical | 
shareholder had an annual income 
of $7,500. But official statistics 
show that more than three-quarters | | 
collective bargaining power of. the 
“ere - unions, the denies dae 
oosening in ight : 
the irow grip of the relative hand- 


attached individuals (exactly 83.1 
ewer have an income of less 
an that amount (Survey of 


‘ * 
* as th 3 
« 


p. 22, BC ~ Gen aT 
the en- tion in 


three-fourths of 


M 
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Bi & Movie ( 


| Celler bn Civil Rights (2) 
Million Dollar Movie: Bringis 
Up Baby with Hepbum a 
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\Kerala, India, oe are. 
Bill Halts All . 

Tenant Evictions | 


| NEW DELHI.—The Kerala-As- 
sembly in India has passed a bill 


Saturday, May 18 
‘Morning Feature: The Southerner 


Anti-Picketing Bill 


By Heavy 


By SAM.:.KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.— The largest trade union mobilization at 
the states capitol in Springfield in more than a decade re- 
sulted in the defeat, in committee, of the proposed Illinois 


anti-picketing bill, HB 702. 

Seven hundred and fifty union- 
ists from every important we in 
the state saw the bill backed by 
the Hlinois Chamber of Commerce 
go down to defeat by a twenty- 
six to fifteen vote in the House 
committee on Industry and. Labor. 


The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chicago Tribune the Chicago Sun- 
Times and the Chicago Daily 


Pressure 


' 


the actions of Dave Beck. A number 
of legislators, including some on 
the Republican side of the House 
who voted against the anti-picket- 
ing bill, expressed the confidence 
that labor “would clean its own 
house” and denounced the actions 
of some Teamsters Union officails. 
B The rank and file delegates 
loudly applauded these statements. 


One of the noteworthy aspects 


News then called u the legis- 
lature to override: the committee 
rejection of H.B. 702. 


The House refused last Monday 
to override the committee rejec- 
tion. This buries the bill for this 
session of the legislature. 


The labor lobby cheered every 
opponent of the picketing ban and 
loudly booed the proponents of the 
bill. The state leaders of the AFL 

articularly, had called u the 
bor representatives to” 
lite,” not to applaud, cheer or boo. 


| 


of the labor demonstration against 
the bill, was the unity of the AFL 
and CIO unions. 


to stay all evictions of tenants. 


The bill replaces an ordinance 
issued a week after the formation 
of the Communist miinstry, with 
the /intention to keep undisturbed 
those who were in actual ocupa- 
tion of the land till the legislature 
studies the whole land problem. 

The land problem in Kerala is 
acute in view of the high density 
of population. Landlords dominate 
in the central areas of Travancore- 
Cochin and Malabar and 75 to 80 
percent of cultivable land com- 
prise less than one acre. holdings. 

As the bill against evictions was 
taken up, three opposition parties 
walked out, stating that the Com- 
munist’ ministry was _ rushing 
through: the bill. Communist mém- 


bers in the: Assembly pointed out | 


(7) 10:30 

| Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon 

Educational TV Program—Mathe- 
matics (4) 1:30 

Baseball: Yankees-Detroit at Sta- 


at at) 1:55 

Million Dollar Movie: Bringing U 

Baby (9) 3, 7:30 and 10. Good 

. light comedy with Hepburn and 
Grant. 

Preakness Stake-Pimlico (2) 5:30 

Five Star Comedy (7) 5:30. Half- 
hour comedy shows for ane 

Famous Film Festival: The Rock- 
ing Horse Winner (English). 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8 

Perry Como (4) 8 

Movie: Of Mice and. Men (1]) 8. 
Recommended, 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 

George Gobel (4) 10 


: 


: 


that the ordinance would’ lapse 


within six- weeks arid therefore the. 


bill could not be delayed. 

“Even a day’s delay in pane 
the bill would result ‘in ‘severa 
evictions,” they said. 


’ 


Court Decision Helps 


CHICAGO — Pearl M. Hart,L. Sullivan of the Northern Illi- 
Chicago's well known defender of|ndis District Court dismissed the 


‘Let’s Take A Tri 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Late Show: Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Picture of Dorian Grey” (2) 
11:15. First time’on N.Y. TY. 
Recommended. 

Movie: The Stars Leok Down 
(English) (4) 12:20 

TV 


SUNDAY MAY 19 


Opera History (4) 9:30 am 


Puerto Rican Show (13) 11 
Camera Three: American 
dency (2) 11:30 
(2) Noon 


Qpen Mind—panel (4) 12:30 Hew 
Is Your Mental Health 


Presi- 


Cartoons—Heckle and Jeckle (2) 1 Visit To a|t 
‘Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Mili-}Career, 7t 
tary service—after high school’ Purple Dust, Che 


: 


|Bachelor P; 


' Grant (9) 5:30, 7:30 and 10°. 
a poy at TOO . mentary (2) 6 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8 ~ 
Steve Allen (4) 8 — 

Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 

$64,000 oe (2) 10 

Aleoa Hour: Ed Wynn and Skip 
Homeier in Protege (4) 9 to 10 

Mike Wallace interviews Mickey 
Cohen, former racketeer (7) 10 

What's My/Line (2) 10:30 

Late Show: Adventures of Don 
Juan with Errol Flynn (2) 11:15 

| MOVIES 

Albert Schewitzer, Beekman 

, Victoria 

Gold of Naples,- Paris 

Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 

Red Ballodn & Lost Continent 
Fine Arts 


Nana, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

a the|World in 80 Days. Ri- 
voli , 


Wee Geordie & We Are All Mur- 


derers, . ; : 
This Could| Be the Night, Loew’s 
State 
Hiroshima |& Albert Schewitzer, 
Astor—Brooklyn 
DRAMA 
Orpheus Déscending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 
delphi . 


Brigadoon, 

Planet, Booth 
Ave: South Theatre 
Lane 


civil liberties, told The Worker, charges against Witkovich. In his| ‘A Hole in the Heal, Plymouth 


‘Long Day’s| Journey Into- Nighi, 


He : 
in King |Charles, Downtown 
‘Be Ringing, Shubert 


| or college? 

decision he said, that the only le- Movie: A Double Life with Ron- 
ald Colman (7) | 

\Baseball: Yankees-Cleveland (11) 


This advice was thoroughly ignor- 
ed by the trade unionists. 

. ‘that the Supréme Court decision 

in. the Witkovich. Case was “the 

FOR FOUR HOURS, the trade first unfavorable decision for the gitimate questions the government 

government in relation to the In-'could ask an alien were those that 


unionists heard the testimony of | 
those who were for and against 


lis Are 


the bill. At the announcement of 
the vote the galleries-broke in loud 
applause and some cheering. 

Earlier in the hearing George 
B. Christensen, Illinois corporation | 
lawyer and spokesman for the 
Chamber of Commerce, was greet- 
ed with a shower of boos when 
a urged the ey legislature to, 
an picketing and to pass a state 
“right-to-work.” law. 

Leaders of the Iinois labor, 
movement, alarmed by the devel- 
opments in Indiana earlier this 


re d 
0 


he was surprised by the large turn- 
out at the hearing. | 

He had hoped for, at the most, 
two hundred trade unionists to ap- 
pear at the hearing. Instead ap- 
proximately 350 building trades 
workers from throughout the state 
appeared in the packed House gal- 
leries where the hearing was held. 

They were joined by several 
hundred, auto, packing, and stéel 
workers, machinists and other un- 


jonists. 


— 


ternal Security Act.” 

Miss Hart, who is the attorney 
for George kL. Witkovic, a Chicago 

inter, ribed the lengthy and 
istorie court battle that toek place 
this. important case. When the 
Court by a six to two 
urt 


in 
Supreme 
majority upheld the lower co 


‘decision, it affected the lives of. 


more than thirty five snenciredt) 
aliens who are up for deportation’ 
in the country. | 

As a result of the Witkovich| 
isi the attorney-general no| 


ecided to call for a small!lenger has the legal right to harass Where he hoped to get a rapid re- 
bby to campaign in Springfield: by questioning, aliens who are up versal of the lower court opinion. 

against the anti-labor legislation.|for deportation. Now the govern- He got the opposite. 

A leader of the Illinois State Fed-|ment is restricted to asking oply|- 


eration of Labor told your reporter. 
'to the isue of availability for de- 


those questions that are pertinent, 
portation. That is place of resi- 
dence, where a pees works, etc. 

IN 1952, with the passage of the 
Walter-McCarran Law, the attor- 
ney general began his attempt to 
turn the thirty five hundred aliens 
into stoolpigeons for the govern- 
ment. In Chicago two aliens were 
singled out in the questioning. 
They were George Witkovich and 
James Keller, a machinist. 


* 


WHILE SPEAKING for the de- 
feat -of anti-labor~ legislation, the 


They refused to inform on what 
‘meetings they attended, what 
‘movies they saw, what newspapers 
they read, and other such ques- 
tions. Both were indicted by the 
government. They refused to an- 
swer on the grounds of the first 
amendment and that the requested 
information was not pertinent to 
the issue of being available to the. 
government in the event of depor- 
tation. 


| 


unionists were not uncritical of 
new 


| ' 
il | Ud . HI | 

* Music by G. Kingsley, 

poem by Rontch at Jewish People’s Phil- 


musica) 
harmonic Chorus. Sat. eve., May 18th in 
Town Hall. Eugene Malek, conductor plus 
soloists. Poem by I. Feffer sung to Max 
Heiman’s music, Isracli folk songs in one 
epiendid program. Tickets at Town. Hall or 
189 Second Ave., New York. ‘ 
ay May 19, 


Sunday Manhatian 
Ww. 7” m&. for 


. PETER SEEGER sings—Sund 
2:30 p.m. at the Pythian; 130 
Metropolitan Music School's Fourth 
Concert. 


=~ Sunday MapP19—2:90 pam 


. at Brighton 


Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 


Coming : 
Migs am Har Beg Bunda 
May vee Round-trip | i $2.50, 
Pack, tbe 9:15 & 10 a.m. “e 
Bobe nm, & 


+ ae 


for Justice! Sobel! 


ietian se 
ROS 6 a 


(gts Hyg 66 


elt 


BG) 


' 


ie 
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Witkovich in his trial was asked 
if he read the Chicago Tribune. 
He refused to answer. He was 
asked if he read the Daily Worker. 
He likewise refused to answer. 
‘One of the counts in his indictment 
was that he refused to answer the 
question concerning the readin 
of the Daily Worker. 

* 


_-ON May 10, 1956 Judge Philip 


| Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTED BICYOLE—26” Wheel, ‘with 
bag. SPEC. $20.95. Stand- 
* Dst., 143 Fourth Ave. (bet. 
13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-789. — 
~ One hour free parking 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


for deportation.” 
In his opinion, Judge Sullivan 
commented, there would be serious, 


lg “s of : tit th lit if | 
w was meant “to give ani , 
: Johns Hopkins: Eye Surgery 
Fight to sub- 30 


for failure to answer absolutely. 


ject a man to cri 


any question the official may de- 
cide to ask.” 


> 


2:30. Discussion | 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 


their meanings 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 


vances (7) 3 
; ~ t 
is 


Medical 


ogram on Atemic Age (4 
a Neenieas 


THE attorney general appealed 
irectly to the Supreme Court 


Stop-H-Bomb 
Conference 


CHICAGO.—A_ regional con- 
ference called by the Peace Sec- 
tion of the American Friends 
Service Comittee on ‘Our Tasks 
Now for Nuclear -Peace” is 
scheduled to be held from May 
31 through June 2 at College 
Camp on Lake Geneva in Wis- 
consin. ? 

THE committee announced 
that all those interested in at- 
tending the conference should 
make reservations by calling 


burns (7) 4:30 


Face the Nation: Rep, Em 


l would “make sure he is available president's ‘Budget — special (2), Take a 


.'My Fair 
‘Last Word (2) 3:30. Words and,Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


freatment..of Li'l Abner, §t. James 


iant Step, Jan Hus Audit, 
Major Barb2 > Morosce 
ady, Hellinger Theatre 


Lys 
Diary of 


ane F rank, Ambassador 


~ Ad-'Inherit the Wind, National 


Waltz of Threadors, Coronet 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
te Tables, Music Box 


'Savoyards, || Shakespearewright 


anuel! 


264 W.. 87 St. 


cn Oe te er 


__—s 
Te 


and appreciate the arts. 
ernment,” she said. 


these arms and men defend. 


dent of the party in 
of the arts?” 
greed 


a 


Central 6-2663. 


ought to conduct and 
he said. 


“Such great sums of money are going | 
“Billions fo? arms and 
country and not one cent for the backgrounc 


“Why,” Miss Gish asked, “should our g 
some responsibility and give us a Secretary of 
wer, who would dev 


getting the best possible assistance to help and 


Howard Mitchell, conducter of the Nati 


LILLIAN GISH PR 
SECRETARY OF FINE | 
WASHINGTON — Actress Lillian Gis 
posed addition of a Secretary of Fine Arts to 
Gish, addressing the centennial celebration of 


tute of Architects; predicted that high taxes 
possible in the future for private patrons to h¢ 


week pro- 
the Cabinet. Miss 
the American Insti- 
‘would make it 4m- 
lp America preserve 


p the Federal gov- 
ies to defend this 
and beauty which 


| 


ernment not take 
Fine “Arts, indepen- 
te himself solely to 
advise each braneh 


} 


al Symphony, dis- 


“I would dread to see. some noble contributor) to one of our 

litical parties appointed to’a Government commission or, heaven 
orbid, as Secretary of Culture, and tell me |jwhat symphonies | 
what symphonies | oug 


not to conduct,” 


— 


GOP Slashes People’s Needs 


Refuses to Tax Corporations — 


LANSING.—The lobbyists of the 


Michigan Manufacturers. Associa-, The budget of the GOPers elim-; 


new taxes are placed On corpora- 


tions. 
“Economy” is the whispered 
word and ets the GOP mob is 
doing it here. - The “Workmen's 
Compensation Commission may 
have to stop its 
which ‘means that the families‘ of 
the workers killed, or injured will 
have to go on welfare, waiting for 
comp money. | 


crippled b 


"| Parks 


1D ne 68 Seed scl peditendh! Aa 


| deal A 


Teal 


cost as much as is taken in. 


1} 
' that aid. Denying help to the a 
in 600 nursing homes, by slashing 


‘the budget by $30,000. 
| Retarded children will still be 


Custer, while thousands remain in 
their own liomes, because the one 


hearings on cases,|Army barracks in Michigan isn't 


‘big enough, 
| A safety bill proposed by the 


AFL Building Trades that would [ 
{just merely inspect buildings 


eised eas eH : 


never gives’|ja sign that 200,000 
Michiganders|are unemployed with 
thousands exhausting their 26 

erage of $33 a week, 


{h 


‘housed in Army barracks at Fort 


compensation. 
undreds of school 
ed over the lobbies 
g something be done 
ls. More Sich mass 
or and other groups 
get something done 
jal lobbying by labor 
leaders, meets only 
: the fat cats sitting in 
the swinging chairs. The few labor . 
legislators are here, need: help, 
the school teachers produced a fine 
se to 1,000 came to 


is. nee 
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Plan Only 75¢ 


Minimum in Puerto Rico 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE VOTES of David Dubinsky, president of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, and another ILGWU representative, made the difference in getting on- 
ly a 75 cent minimum wage recommended by a government hoard for Puerto Rican 


and bra workers last Wednesday. 

A Federal Industry Wage Com- 
mittee had been expected to in- 
crease minimums from -the cur- 
rent 70 cents an hour to 85 or 
90 cents, but instead okayed the 
nickel increase by a 6-3 vote. 

The ILGWU action came as a 
shock to people close to the sit- 
uation. But the answer to the puz- 
zle apparently rests in the “fact 
that the ILGWU expects to win 
the 85 or 90 cents minimum in 
coming contract negotiations. 


THE 75-CENT hourly recom- 
mendation now goes to the Secre- 
tary of Labor in Washington, who 
is expected to approve it. 

Then, when the ILGWU comes 
throngh with its 90:cent minimum 
in the agreement, the union will 
be in a position to claim credit’ 
for having gotten the workers 15 
cents an hour more than the gov- 
ernment mimimums. 

This is how the picture appar- 
ently shapes up out of the man- 
eurvering by ILGWU. which 
saw union spokesmen testify on 
Monday~for the 90-cents. mini- 
mum and then vote on Wednesday 
for only a nickel boost to 75 
cents an hour. | 

This was the picture disclosed 
Thursday in Women’s Wear Daily, 


trade paper. z 

In addition to Dubinsky, the 
other government committee mem- 
bers voting for the 75 cents fig- 
ure were: Robert Gladnick, top of- 
ficial of the ILGWU in Puerto 
Rico; Dr. Rafael Pico, treasury 
official of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; and three employer 
representatives, David anevy Roy 
J. Cohen, and Bernard Rashkin. 

- 


THE THREE MEMBERS who 
voted against the 75 cents figure 


aid who wanted the higher 85 or} 


90 cents hourly minimum estab- 


lished evere: Richard Brazier, vice- 
president of the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers; Prof. Emanuel 
Stein and Paul H. Sanders, public 


An ILGWU spokesman, Dr. La- 
zare Teper, head of the union's 
research de t, testified Mon- 
day that the industry in Puerto 
Rico could afford the $1 mini- 
mum. now established for the U.S. 
mainland, but said the union 
would ask- for 90-cents an hour. 


About 5,000 garment workers 
are affected. They are represented 
on the Island by the ILGWU, 
which launched a_ unionization 
program several years ago. Since 


then, wages and other conditions| 


have improved: steadily, although 
still lagging far behind those of 
garment workers in the U.S. 

IN ANOTHER DEVELOP- 
MENT, the ILGWU loaned $2,- 
600,000 to a Rockefeller-sponscr- 
ed project to build 400 homes in 
Puerto Rico. Dubinsky took part 
in ground - breaking ceremonies 


have first eall on 250 of the new 
homes. - 


‘Two-bedroom homes will sell 
for $6,350, with down —— 
ngc es 

will add ay 


aud other fees 


armen Cc Repudiation of D of J 


corset 


-- -- 


Perry, Johnson 
Will Be Freed 
This Tuesday 


Amold Johnson and Pettis Perry, 
Communist leaders imprisoned un- 
der the thought-control Smith Act, 
will be released on Tuesday, May 
21, after serving three-year terms. 

Other Smith Act victims sched- 
uled for release this month are 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn on Satur- 
day, May 25; and Alexander Bittel- 
man and Louis Weinstock on Sun- 
day, May 26. All will have com- 
pleted three-year sentences. 


As this issue of The Worker went 
to press, V. J. Jerome, noted Marx- 
ist educator, was scheduled for re- 
lease this past Friday after a three- 
year term. 


the Woman 
rs Ss > 


JOHNSON 


son, West Va. Bittelman will be 
freed at the Lewisburg, Pa.,. Fed- 
eral prison. 

ohnson, Perry and Weinstock 
will all be released from West St., 
New York. They will be brought 
from the Detention House to the 
'U. S. Courthouse at Foley Square 
where last-minute legal details will 
be settled before the U.S. Commis- 
sioner. : 


payment and monthly costs of $54: 


Dr. Teper, in his testimony at 


the wage hearing’ Monday, said] 
that a minimum standard — 


: for a 
ily of six in Puerto Rico called 


‘this is the height of the auto season 


Michigan Jobless 
Rise to 179,000. 


DETROIT, May. 15.~Though 


M n's unemploy 
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f |McKinnon industries plant here 
f= | turns out V-8 engines for GM with 
j= |more than 800 square operations | 
=36 |with a minimum of 27 workers. 
fo | These few workers are spread out | 
= jalong 1,020 feet. of massive, com- 


4 pinpoint accuracy. 
It is almost two city blocks long! 
and contains its own railroad. At|they~ wrote their simple demands help now, a wage increase of 15 


Joint Committee 
Schedules New 


Nuclear Hearings 


WASHINGTON .—Public hear- 
ings on the question of radioac- 
tive fallout from nuclear shay se 
explosions will be held here by a 
special subcommittee of the Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy, 
starting May 27. The hearings 

‘are scheduled for May 27-29 and 
June 3-7, with the possibility of 
continuing in the week of June 
10. 

According to an announce- 
ment by the committee, the hear. 
ings will cover the whole fallout 
cyele, beginning with its explo- 
sion in nuclear’ weapons and 


ending with its effects on human | | 
nist leader, who was also present 


beings, animals and vegetation. 
The announcement states: 
“Excerpts from the major scien- 
tific areas involved.will be invited 
to present testimony before the 
committee. The hearings will also 
be open to public witnesses who 
wish to appear or submit a state- 
ment for the record.” 


ST. CATHERINES, Ont. —.The 


pléx machinery which broaches, 
mills, grinds, hones, reams, taps, 


| Justice Charles E, Whittaker did 


The Supreme Court's rejection 


Jof the “harboring”. conviction of 


three persons last week was greeted 
by one of them, Samuel Coleman, 
as a justified repudiation of the Jus- 
tice Department's procedures. 

He said the decision was a “long 
overdue rebuke to the Department 
of Justice for its illegal metheds 
and activities, and its flagrant dis- 
regard for the basic Constitutional 
guarantees of civil liberties.” 

Illegal search and seizure by FBI 
agents was cited by the court as 
it voted, 6-2, to overturn the con- 
viction of the three persons for 
“harboring” ~ Communist leader 
Robert G. Thompson in 1953. 

Justices Harold H. Burton and 
Thomas C. Clark dissented, while 


not participate. |. «- 

The verdict clears Coleman, Mrs. 
Shirley Kremen and Sidney Stein 
on grounds that they were victims. 
of an illegal search and seizure 
when FBI agents invaded a moun- 
tain cabin outside Twain Harte, 
Calif., in-the summer of 1953 and 
arrested them. 

The Justice Department can de- 
manc a new trial, ~ ~~ 

Carl Ross, Minnesota Commu- 


when the| FBI ager 
cabin, hap. alre 
year term|on the 
Thompson has been one of 11 
Codaauaial 
convic a jin 
Act trial, 
he was Olle 
bail to Hp ome . 
Stein served 
on the charge just overruled by the 
high co 
raise the|$75,000 bond demanded. 
Coleman|| was imprisoned for six 


1949. After sentencin ig, 


t ry Barer leaders 
postwar Smith . 


served a two- 
“harboring” count, . 


of several who forfeited. 
litical refugees. 
months in prison ~ 


because he could not ~ 


months before he could raise the — 


necessary| $40,000 bail. 

The f pinted inventory of mate- 
rials from the California home 
covered 25 printed pages. It in- 
cluded (blankets, - socks, fishing 
tackle, partly squi 
of toothpaste, papers, symphony re- 
cordings pots and The -list 
even included “one uve it garlic.” 

Since ||these household © items 


in the cage, had been seized with- 


eezed-out tubes — 


which were all included as exhibits. - 


out a warrant, defense attorney . 


| Norman Leonard contended the 
verdict 


dence. 


It was|this point that was upheld 
by the Supreme Court. | 


PLYMOUTH, Mich. — Women 
inmates of the Detroit House of 
Correction who staged a strike and 
adopted a set of demands last 
week, were faced with an attack 
by a small army of police com- 
mandos, armed with shotguns, pis- 
tols, machine guns, gas and 
masks and extra long riot clubs. 
These strikebreakers appear at 
every major labor strike iu the city. 
The city appropriates over $100,- 
000 a year to keep this strikebreak- 
ing machinery on tap. 

One~hundred and twenty-six of 
the police commandos were ready, 
tense and waiting to go into thé 


turns_the blocks in any desired di- 
rection and positions them with 


— one time, 104 rough cast V-8 
cylinder blocks-are riding it frora| 
station to station being machined. 
At one station a block wiil be drill- 
ed, at another milled, at a third, in- 


prison laundry here and drive out 


weapons were pillow cases. and 
sheets and the piece of brown paper 


on. * 
So the commandos stood by, 


spected. 


Most maintenance men are elim-| 
inated, « toolmeter counts the 
number of operations each tool per- 
forms. 


WHAT A COMMITTEE 


TO INVESTIGATE 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—During the 
course of the hearings on H.B. 702, 
a proposed anti - picketing bill, 
a member of the Committee on In- 
dustry and Labor took the floor and| 
“explained” the composition of the’ 


-lcommittee. He gave the occupa- 


tion of each member. Here is the 


Thirteén lawyers 

Seven real estate and insurance 
metr 

Four farmers 
- Two publishers 

Two legislators 


s ; 


Police Commandos Readied 
To Break Mich. Prison Strike — 


the order to’ smash into 
here. They: wore their 


ia 
| awaiting 


ithe 


‘that will) stop an arnmtor piercing 
bullet. They laughed, joked ‘ad 
they sent someone out for coffee 
an rolls) when it grew dark and 


chilly. 
The prisoners’ demands 


were: 
food, later lockup time in the sum- 
mer, when closed up cells are like 
sweat boxes, stop using inmates 
against inmates on policing the 
prison, no putting of prisoners into 
the hallways to some recrea- 
tion, more than one movie a week 


190 women inmates whose only. in a firetrap auditorium, some edu- 


cational facilities, hel in get- 
ting rehabilitated as ae opal 


cents a day, they now get 35 cents 
a day, they want 50 cents. 


Chinese Communists Explain 
Reliance on Democratic Means 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 
PEKING-In a press conference 


‘lof a sort never held here before, 


the Chinese Communist Party last 
week explained its attitude to free 


controversy, democracy and the 
right to strike. 

Answering questions by foreign 
correspondents for three hours, 
Chou Yang, deputy director of 
Communist. Party central propa- 
ganda committee, said that only 
democratic methods could be us 
to solve problems arising among 
the people. 

Controversy was the objective 
way to deal with ideological prob- 
lems, he said. 


struck or demonstrated—which has 


thappened “infrequently” -in New; 


China—this usually resulted from 
bureaucracy and was “an unfor- 
tunate” way of dealing with it. 

_ But the right to. strike “and riot 
is the people’s right as much as the 
right to freedom of h Or press, 
he declared, — ; ‘ree 


enemy, against the people them- 
selves. ee ct Aas eae Marae 


7 


« . 
- 
~* 


the Communist Party’s style 


It was all too easy-to use meth- a 
ods: they formerly tised against-the}@ 


the people, 


. Chou Yang said that the ques- 
‘tion of conflicting interests among 
ithe people was a new question 
\deriving from the Socialist trans- 
‘formation of capitalists, handi- 
craftsmen and peasants and the 
fact that only the remnants of 
‘counter-revolutionaries remained. 
The campaign to change the 
work 
to oné better adapted to the cur- 
saa neete was called Seage 
washing” some people, but 
the brain did not adapt itself to 
changes, then errors’ must occur 
and so it was necessary that Com- 


‘munist Party leaders “wash their 


brains” and doing manual work 


If workers, peasants or students;)would help them. 


Bureaucracy was the worst fault, 


bureaucrats were known as hard- 
pean Prec omae - still 
ailed in their concern peo- 
ple’s ‘well-being,: relied on. issui 
orders and failed to discover 
solve vital problems. 


2 


and’ 


Chou said: Although Communist - 


as based on tainted evi- - 


lnew white and black crash helmets 


et medical care, better . 
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WE HAVE SIGRID 


Walter Scott told us -more 
than a century ago that Lochin- 
var, came out of the west and 
that “through all the wide border 
his |steel was the best.” 

We have no Lochinvar, but 
we |have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
' Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
licked a- mile: for our money. 
Sigrid, in a five-sentence letter 
tells us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 me tere alread y—which 
we joyfully ed two weeks 
ago—but th t we have set our- 
selves new goals for the months 
of May and June.” 

At the circulation departments 
of the Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 
no end when Sigrid continues: 

“We propose to secure another 
100 subs by July 1. The experi- 
ence of the people who have 
worked in the circulation drive, 
makes us feel very confident 
that this goal, too, can be achiev- 
ed, ... The nine subs we are 
sending in today is our first in- 
stallment on the new goals.” 


» 

TO THIS NOTE of cheer 
must be added another. Steve 
Nelson, member of a committee 
‘of Communist Party leaders 
working for the drive, is planning 
a bs ate of a number of Midwest | 


Assignment 
U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan 72 bright week of 


sprib g, you 


get many im- 
pressions 


ing times, and 

chief among 

them is the 

fact that the 

people en 

masse are be- 

coming aware 

of the dan- 

ers from radi- 

active fallout. 

Talk to them and you hear 
tere their newspapers and 
it. The recent warn- 

« the Pope, the Nobel 
Prize winner © Albert 


and many bers 


ce example: on arrival in 
the) world’s automo 7. capital I 


_- he is a defendant, but also 


of 
swiftly chang- 


cities, in the course of which he 


will not only speak on the Pitts- | 


burgh Smith Act retrial in. which 
ive a 
much-needed boost to the Worker 
drive. | 

Steve is scheduled at a Worker 
builders meeting in Detroit June 
14, the target date set by Detroit 
supporters for turning in funds 
and subs in substantial quantities. 


. According to Martha Stone, the 
live-wire chairman of the party 
committee, Steve and others are 
oing to do a lot of speaking for 
the paper these crucial weeks. 
To all of which we say, 
Bravo! All of this will be duly 


noted in this column. 
* 


MEANWHILE, we must re- 
port that the situation is grim 
—very grim. The Minnesota-Da- 
kota region is, alas, the exception, 
not—repeat NOT-—the rule. The 
paper will — Repeat WILL — go 
under unless there is a lot more 
of the Minnesota-Dakota kind of 
activity real soon. 

Sooo0e—rush your subs and 
contributions in fast. Make checks 
and money orders out to Robert 
W. Dunn, or Committee for a 
Free Press, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N.Y. Or if 
you're around town, drop over. 
We're at the 8th floor, 35 E. 12th 
Street, N. ¥. C. 


To the Capital? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


The mighty Prayer ag re for Freedom carried with it to the nation’s capital 


a weight of moral and — 
founding fathers, when t 


damning evidence against King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders of the 


American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, had decreed that Ne- 
gro children could not legally 
be forced to attend segregated 
schools; that the “separate but 
equal” doctrine violated the 
14th Amendment to -the Consti- 
tution. Negroes were not fight- 
ing AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
F athers, but for the enforcement 
of the law, for law and order. 


But less than two months 
after the victory. over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of Indianola, an  oganization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terror and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school desegregation peti- 
tions and from registering to 


Scientist anc 


scientists were .on one side of 
the argument, undet the cap- 


tion, he ac ” and Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Li by, scientist member 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


- gion,. was listed, “In Favor.” 


Earlier in Cleveland I found 


the Plain Dealer, and the Press | 


carrying similar material, -and 
the arguments did not list in 
favor of Dr. 4? hi 


THE Plain’ Dealer: in exam- 

. ple, had an eight-cohimn: stream- 

er on its letter page which:said: 
“Scientist - and . Chemist | “The. 

rs y.-for< dad. Ao»: Bombs: world. : from: : Japan sto: Albert: +: : Oa: May 

Phe’ pieces were signed: :' ‘Schweitzer is praying that these* ‘in’ its’ es: editorial, ‘hedined | “knowledge « of 


ee ee eee ———_—_—_—— 


hemist Arque Eloc ently” 


—_ IVELAND PLAIN DEALER. SUNI DAY. MA 


by Dr. Eelix Rosenthal, secre- 
tary, Cleveland’ branch, Feder- 
ation of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olynyk, chemist. © 
Olynyk suggested in his letter, 


“Since Cleveland is one of the- 


12 cities in the United States 
having an official radiation. de- 


tection’ station, the public might 


be even more interested in the 
weather rts if the radiation 
back 
with. the tem 
fall-and the, 
‘Rosenthal ‘concluded: ° 


rature, the 
Hen count,” 


vote. 

IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign was so successful, with 
the assistance of the state and 
local government agencies, that 
the 22,000 Negroes who were 
registered to vote in 1955 had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956. This revision 
downward of Negro voters by 


” go ™~ 
Next week's WORKER will. 


carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Ds, ¢ for Freedom. 
Don't miss i is edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 
ceremonies opened. 


PF 


Jevels- were included . 
rain- ) 


the economic squeeze and even 
murder was testified to by none 
other than Mississippi's Gov- 
ernor James P. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. 


The success of the Mississip- 
pi White Citizens Councils in- 
spired their growth in other 
Deep South states — Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and one or two others. 
Negroes whose -names were 
signed. to desegregation petitions 
were fired’ from their. jobs; in 
some instances bombs were 
thrown at their homes; two Mis- 


— 


| In the midwest the warnings are being h 


for End to Bomb Test 


duventoes aS be 
stopped. . Let America be on 


. the side of morals, reason and 


common sense, and let us begin 
to build a world in which the 
freedom and dignity of man, 
and indeed his very survival, is 
no longer threatened: by the fear 


of war and universal destruction, 
world of the future will be that. 
and let us remember that the ; 


which. we make it,” 


Talk to: most any man on the 
- street and he says “Amen” ‘to 


Dr. Rosenthal’ spa 


| justification unmatched in American history. Not even the 
ey drew up their. Declaration of Independence, had more 


sissippi Negrocs—Lanian Smith, 
in. Brookhaven, and the Rev. 
George W. Lee; of Belzoni — 
were killed for wanting to vote. 
And Gus Courts, the 60-year- 
old Belzoni grocer, was shot. 


This pattern of terror was en- 
dorsed by the “quality white 
folk” in every Deep South com. 
munity and decent white citi-- 
zens were cowed into silence. 
The Negroes of Prince. Edward 
County, Virginia, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, the in- 
itiators of the desegregation: suits 
in 1951, have won batfle in 
the courts but have been denied 
the fruits of victory. : 

* | 

TO THE CONTRARY, in 


(Continued on Page 13) 


WHO IS TO 


tion 
at» Monroe, |: 


~ 


E? 
Worker 
on nu- 

and who 
failure to 


In its next issue 
will publish a d 
clear weapons testin 
is to blame for the 
halt it. 

The discussion is 
of a letter from N 
editor of thé influen 
The Saturday Review 
play by A. B. Magi 
Spe Worker. 


the form 
Cousins, 
| weekly, 
with a re- 
editor of 


Nuclear 
It?” It 


the question: “Mor 
Tests: Are They Worth 
asked in conclusion, 
possible end do we 
latest model of doom) 
already possess milit: 
beyond any conceiva 
utility? Is it really 

a small risk to go on | 
an arsenal which ¢ 


further serve the BI 
mankind?” | 
a. 


STORIES such as thie in the 


the increase: “ 
tng More 
quotes Dr. Arnold B. 
assistant for planning 
geon sal of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who said; “Trac- 
es of radioactive strontium and 
cesium have’ been detected in 
milk in. incr amounts dur-. 
. ing the past five years,.. .” The 
account said that Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in. 
Cincinnati will institute. a. reg- 
ular . testing - program) of mi 
samples monthly from Califor- 
nia, Utah, Missouri, (Ohio and 
New York. 7 

And here in Detroit, 
from our own Michig 
William Allan, that 
and several other 
bitterly opposed 


of an a 
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Beck Wi th) 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 
Jast week-in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate rack- 


ets committee dished out more on ~~ 
Dave Beck's corruption and the 


AFL-CIO executive council is set 


to meet tomorrow in Washington. 


Information was leaking—in fact, 
dripping quite freely, from quart- 
ers in and around the IBT—that 
some arrangement is under way to 
ease Beck out of the picture and/* 
put the 1,500,000-member union 
under a “junta” until the conven- 
tion of the union next September. 

The rank and file upsurge in the 
IBT’s locals, with many of them) 
overthrowing the receivership dic-| 
tatorships set up-by Beck‘s machine, 


does not have articulate- leadership 
na national scale. Much of the diately with a committee of IBT 


revolt is limited to local demands officials, or a temporary president, 
for democracy, an accounting of;to run the union's affairs until the 


funds and changes in local leader-' 


Ships. 

But some of the IBT’s leaders 
are — fearful this movement, 
can e-dangerous to their ma- 
tiine-hold on the upion and they 
are maneuvering for a “peaceful” 
transitipn. Their objectives coin- 


cide in many respects with some 


employer interests who also would] 


be most unhappy to see a more 
“radical trend in the union. 


7 


THE “palace revolution” idea! 
was taken head-on last Tuesday 
by David B. Charnay, head of Al- 
lied Industrial Relations Associates, 
the publicity firm engaged by the 
IBT to conduct a counterdrive to 
the adverse publicity the union has 
been suffering in recent months. 
This is the same public relations 
firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the 
modern miracle man of Wall Street; 
other big corporations and the: 
United Mine Werkers. Charnay was) 


originally groomed oy: to con- 
duct a “million della publicity 
drive for the union, on especially 
for himself. The IBT’s executive 
’|board, on the insistence of the ag- 
ling  secretary-treasurer, Jolin F. 
English, scotched Beck's plan and 
oe instead the more limited 
objective of hiring Charnay’s firm 
as its counsel on public relations. 

Charnay submitted on Tuesday; 
a report to the committee of five) 
IBT__ vice-presidents named to! 
‘handle the union’s crisis. This was 
reported to have included: 


®Dave Beck’s resignation imme- 


‘September convention. 
| ® Vice-president Frank Brew- 
ster, Western Conference head of 
the IBT to be sidetracked. He fig- 
‘ured in the Northwest corruption 
exposure in the Senate hearings. 
| © Vice-president Sidney Bren- 
nan, who was convicted, for taking) 
bribes, to be ousted. 

eA reputable accounting firm 
to be hired te go over the IBT's 
financial accounts and an outside 
legal firm to handle its legal mat- 
ters. 

® The union to immediately take! 
measures itself for cleanup corrup- 
tion without the intervention of the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 


mittee, 


* 
AT this writing it is still not clear 


what the five VPs will do with 
Charnay’s recommendations. They’ 
faced the problem of preparing an|' 
IBT reply to charges of corruption) 
thrown at the union before the 
Ethical Practices Committee on 


BECK 


May 6. They have until next Fri-| 
day to reply. And while they are 
pondering the reply, the Senate 
Committee in another week of 
hearings poured out more evidence 
of corruption by Beck involving 
even bigger deals, one of them 
amounting to a $200,000 “loan” 
from a big motor freight hauler. 
The firm’s head admitted to the 
Senate Committee he never ex- 


‘pected the loan to be repaid. Char- 


nay, without passing on the guilt 
or innocence of Beck, simply ad- 
vised the union that in the public 
eye he has brought so much dis- 
credit upon the IBT that the union 
cannot save him, and cannot wipe 
the dirt off itself without dumping 
Beck and pals. 

The reports of Charnay’s advice 
make no mention of James Hoffa, 
the vice-president publicized as 
most intimately connected with 
America’s racketdom. Hoffa. al-' 
€' ready under one indictment for 
seeking to obtain data from the 
Senates McClellan. Committee 
through bribes, was indicted anne 
with two others for violation o 
ithe anti-wire tapping law. He had 
‘the phones of the Detroit offices of 
the union tapped to uncover con- 
versations between anyone on his) 
staff and the Senate committee in- 
vestigators, the — charges. 


THE EBT oh official notice of |; 
persistent press reports of an im- 
pending “palace revolution.” Last 
Sundays executive board meeting 
adepted a motion denying there 
had been any discussion of Beck' 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 


t ying to undo the effects of the. 
Soviet proposals for a new Big Four 
conference and for American-Soviet 
discussions to end East-West ten- 
sions. 

“Moscow Wants a Deal” was 
the sneering headline over -the 
Times’ editorial rejection (May 18) 


According to. the editorial, 
‘Khrushchey called “for the one- 
sided disarmament of the “West 
and as a start proposes a-disarmed 
zone across Europe based on a 
partitioned and helpless Germany.” 
But the sentiotagl for b 
talks has grown so powe that 
ever the man .in charge of- brink- 
manship for our government, John 
Foster Dulles, couldn't reject the 
Soviet disarmament proposals out 
of hand. Dulles told his press con- 
ference Tuesday the U.S. may pro- 


pose its own “open. skies” aerial 
}ins ‘tion plan covering Siberia 
‘and Alaska. 

Washington was in a dither be- 
cause the Soviet representative at 
ithe UN disarmament talks in Lon- 
don, Valerian Zorin; had accepted) 
‘a tentative proposal -by Stassen 
for an aerial survey plan co 
Alaska and Siberia. Dulles indi- 
cated that Administration counsels 
were divided on Stassen’s proposal 
negotiator may - be called home 
‘for consultations. 


* 

DULLES ADMITTED that the 
Soviet Union has a to Presi- 
ident Eisenhower's eva sugges- 
‘tions that aerial inspections be in- 
jcluded in disarmament plans. And 
if anything seems calculated to 


| 


tom, where the State Department 


*-HAVING DONE a good journalistic job 
extended: interview with Soviet Communist 


Nikita Khrushchev, the: editors of the N. Y. T 


of. American-Soviet negotiations.} 


as if a 


and that the U.S. disarmament} 


raise temperatures in Foggy Bot. 


the “menace 
Soviet agreement. | 

While on Monday the Times 
was rapping the Moscow efforts to 
‘get together with the U.S., only 
the day before Chester Bowles, 
former U.S. ambassador to India,} 


‘is located, it's ” of 


was writing 
that “both 


- 


in 


any . 
version” was 
because on 
pman argued 
Tribune that 
get together 
rmament, — 


in 

This kind of “ 
_—— rampan 

Tuesday ag 
in the N. Y. Her 

we would — 
with Russia on di 
. 


DISCUSSING t London talks, 

“. . « But somehow or other the 
| ive and take between Mr. Stassen 
and ‘Mr. Zorin ha ‘eter to look 


saya otiation might 
actually be in the making.” 
Describing the 


nplications | of 
the atomic revolution in armament, 
Lippman conclu 
“The-net of all this is that there 
is, as President nhower said 
some years ago, n alternative to 
peace. This is another way of say- 
ing that there is alternative to 


Lippmann wrote: 


Soviet leader had. 

“The case of*i 
sions is like a e. If you 
tear off the leaves be one you 
come to the heart.|| And the heart 
of this matter is relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

“That is beca they are the 
two most powerful) nations. indus- 
i trially and from the military point 
of view so far as atomic ad 7 hy- 

en bombs aré| concerned as 

as conventional arms. These 
are the two which engage 
in the most active||polemics.” 

KHRUSHCHEYV)|| said America 
and the Soviet Union should get 
together without detriment to re- 


ernational ten- 


Mhile Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 


» Vegas, Nev., the global tide 
nuclear testing by the great 
els. 


of protests against continued 
powers rose to new high lev- 


Observers from 47 countries have been invited to 


these latest tests which are to continue during June,. July 


and August. 

The British government has 
we exploded its first hydrogen 

omb at Christmas, Island in 
the South Pacific. The United 
States and British tests follow 
a series of seven by the Soviet 
Union during April. 

From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal, this time from the 
Supreme Soviet and addréssed 
to the U.S. Congress and the 
British Parliament,- urging that 
representatives of all three bodies 
get together to explore ways of 
negotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. ~ 
The British Foreign Office 
to mp the S$ yh agen 


two 


} 


Soviet 
rightwing 
the 


ing the peace.” ‘Rnd it brushed 
the Japanese government's 
concern about the menace to 
health with the statement that 
the Nevada tests “will be con- 
ducted in such a manner~as not 
to result in any significant addi- 
tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world,” 


Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY addition to radia- 
tion levels is 


© Among my outstanding 
developments in. the struggle to 
halt the tests weres ! 

© The West. German pras 
es gets house of ct anage | 


United States, Britain’ ‘and th 

Soviet Union. to suspend - their . 
nuclear weapons tests. The reso- 
lution was adopted after the 
defeat of proposals by the So- 
cial Democrats and Free Demo- 


crats to ban all atomic = 


ment for the West 
armed forces. 
® Two hundred daisies 


representing 100,000 Welsh coal 
miners, requested the British 


danger 
Std the cely guneded ete «New York Tes, Mey 1 


“dressed in mourning, marched in 
the West. End protesting the 
‘ coming Captian Island tests. 
© THE VATICAN | ne Ww s- 
paper, L'Osservatore Romano; 
in an. editorial reaffirmed the 


the University of Pen 
on the American ) 
Company: “Open Hearmg” 
gram last Sunday, urged a 
the tests. They said the 
had been slow in exporing 
Soviet offer te ne 
® In Japan the K 
tural chapter of the Ja 
cil against Atomic 
Bombs announced it 
ered a ship in which 
men planned to sail 
Fhe pe Island boone area 
li ag would 
” for. bie mon 


° 


N 
“4 a mite he winnanad geil 
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Attlee, form- 
Minister, in 


t Union. Cit- 

¢s among sci- 

' danger to 

tinued nu- 
said: 


give the ben- 


efit of the doubt to posterity.” 


eh 
Steele, a* 63-y 


farmer and. father 


-old poultry 
f ag told 


TESTS offi- 
tration Phumb- 


the Atomic > yy Commission 
= designed to allay growing fears 


about he sects o ‘radioactive 
fallout. 
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IT HAPPENED IN POLAND 
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Catholics and Socialists 


Unite for Heaven on 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK 
WARSAW. 

A SOMEWHAT superficial : 
question which has - been 
— particularly since Po-. | 

and’s general election is: 
“Who really. rules. Poland,’ } 
Gomulka or Cardinal Wyszynski?”| 

Or, more accurately, which is| = 
the greater force in Poland, the = 
United Workers’ Party or the Cath-| ==3 
olic Church? = 

Friends of Poland’s socialism ex-| “33 
‘oy concern at what appears: to) | 

the great influence of _ the 
Church, ' Ss 

It is fairly obvious that there @ 
would not have been anything like: 
the same degree of national unan-' 
imity in the general election had 
not the Episcopate called on_ the 
people to vote. | 

return to religious instruc- 
tion in all schools, with the state 
paying for textbooks and teachers, 

, again, not at all what is ex- 
pected by socialists of a socialist: 
- country, 

They do not want intolerance, 
or suppression, but why active in- 
struction in the schools? Why not 
leave religion strictly to the con-| 
science of the individual and the 
Church? Why give it state back- 
ing? : 

And then perhaps it has been 
noted that a Secular Schools So- 
ciety has been founded in War- 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para- 
doxically, we see socialists in al) THOSE ave the realities the 
socialist country demanding from) Polish socialist. government faced 
a socialist government, the , Barras when several months ago it for- 
of which are of an avowed ma-| mulated, together with the Cath- 
terialist outlook, that their children|olic leadership, new regulations 


WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


Church has great authority. 

The policy and mistaken prac- 
tice ef the Polish government over 
the past 12 years tended to drive 
people to the Church. Attempts 


ly created and hardened a resist- 
ance to it, and partly discredited 
it. 
Those are the Bones of the real- 
ity of religious belief in Poland. 
The flesh and blood can be seen 
in the crowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 


to impose a socialist outlook mere- |. 


be protected from theological in-| providing for among other things 
fluences at school. the return to religious instruction 

Probably nine out of ten Polish’ in the schools and gréater practical | 
people are members of the Cath-| freedom for the Church to make 
olic Church. A large number,| its, own “appointments. | 
shone a majority, of United} But what about the other side 

forkers Party members are Cath-|of the coin? . | 
the} First the majority of Polish peo-' 


olics; in the countryside 


Earth | 


H. 


ple have taken and accepted the, = 3 re 
socialist road as the only way, to #i% 


achieve the aim which unites the 
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whole nation, the raising of living, 


standards, | 
The workers who demonstrated 
in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 


cesses were not part of that dem-| § 
onstration—expressed the general’ | 


wish of the working people to im-| 
prove socialist efficiency, but not 
to destroy socialism. They had’ 
rejected ‘capitalism for ever long 
before. Ms | 

In the countryside anyone, in-| 
cluding the local priest, who tried! 
preaching a return to the brutaliz-| 
ing poverty of the past would not 
get far with the peasants. 

The ‘mass of intellectuals, too, 
see themselves as ideological “im- 
provers of socialism.” — 

Then again, as Gomulka has 
pointed out, the party building so- 
cialism is “in power” in Poland. 
And it intends to hold that power 
because “even the worst People’s 
Government is better than any 
other.” 

From such opposing realities de- 
rives the special policy toward re- 
ligion adopted by the government. 

It is not, as some people think, 
a policy of compromise, nor is it 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, 
coexistence between two groupings 
of people within one country. 

It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Church must be incor- 
porated within the socialist politi- 
cal and economic system. It must 
be afforded the fullest rights to 
function within its proper reli- 
gious bounds. ; 

Nobody just “thought up” such 
a situation as exists in Poland, 
where a_ largely religious ple 
with a highly developed religious 
organizational structure has aioe: 
ed socialism. 


* 
OF COURSE, the -Polish Soé- 


cialists and Communists would like 


Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholics who have 
accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


— 
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the mass of the people to adopt! unity of the people for heaven 
a materialist outlook without res-|on earth is more important than 
ervations. Of course, they hopejunity after death.” 
that will happen some day. Un-|. The group of Catholic deputies 
doubtedly they will in every way|in the Seym must be aware of the 
possible assist toward that end. truth of that statement. Likewise 

Gomulka has pointed out, for ex-| the editors of Catholic’ publica- 
ample, that where a sufficient body) tions. All of them support the 
of people agitate for lay schools economic aims of the government. 
for children, they shall have them. | They know that less than a 
Already a dozen of such schools’! ieee 
are now open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. | 

Undoubtedly many publications 
and other means will be developed 
by the government and the party 
to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth, 

But clearly the masses of Polish’ 


people will more easily be free of| and one other new products. 
Sadleval ideas when they have’ The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 


freed themselves of the present bilizing force of-the program of 
difficult, arid to some baffling, eco-| economic, political and social ad- 
nomic problems. When they have! vance outlined at the eighth Ple- 
rid themselves of the daily penance, num of the United Workers Party 
and frustrations of low living is rooted precisely in that they offer 
standards. ‘the achievements of the kind of 
* | lite the Polish people want, regard- 
A LEADING Communist formu-!less as to whether they are Catno- 
lated the basic approach of the! lics, Communists, simple-lifers or 
government and party thus: “The sun-worshippers. 


years ago Poland's economy 
was the devastated shambles of 


what was, before the war, a back- 
ward economy. They know that 
today Poland turns out more than 
five million tons of steel a year, 
builds ocean-going - vessels, makes 
motor cars, machine tools, radio 
and television sets, and a thousand 


a 
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BUILDING UP TO THE ‘BATTLE OF AUTOMATION’ 


sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” and the 
possibilities of avoiding a strug- 
gle would be improved. 

Reuther undoubtedly antici- 
pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground a 
lengthy study would be re- 
quired. But whatever the factors 
in the picture, the employers 
were put OFFICIALLY on no- 
tice the UAW will be ‘knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a ones week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's special conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange for 
the $100,000,000 strike fund 
they are talking about in the 
union. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WE HAVE been talking 
so much in recent years 
about the “problem” of 
automation and the many 
new elements in the tech- 
nology and 
com p 0 sition 
of the working 
class that came 
with it, that 
wé tend to al- 
most overlook 
the fact that 
the labor 
movement is 

Oing over 
rom discussion 
to ACTION on the problem: that 
some of our major, .strongest, 
“pattern-setting” unions have 
reached the decision that a fight 
for shorter hours is the IMME- 
DIATE step—even if it isn’t the 
full answer. . 

An important practical, al- 

though formal, step, was taken 


* v 


STUDENTS of history, in- 
cluding labor history, observe 


in that direction earlier this. 
month, which may well prove 
to be historic, in the sense that 
it was the first move in the cur- 
rent shorter-hours movement to 
to actually put the issue te the 
employers ACTUAL. BAR- 
GAINING ‘next spring. A letter 
‘was sent by Walter Reuther to 
the six auto companies inform- 
ing them of the “auto union’s 
recent convention decision to 
make the shorter work week and 
more take-home pay the major 
collective bargaining objective in 
/ the spring of 1958. He suggested 
that .a joint, _employer-UAW 
committee | Pig yin a 
year in advance, ''t6” 
the 


. 
o 


that great historic events are 
often more fully appreciated 
years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big history are not fully 
conscious of the magnitude and 
significance of their deeds. 
The: significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s when 
a handful of organized. workers 
had the audacity to put forward 
the demand then (more radical 
than a six-hour day-now) and 
even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May 1, 1886, 
is one example. There is - far 
greater appreciation today — 


of 
Sine Maihe asd 
Yinnellabt-20: yeas tg! He 


calling the men:and women who 


held the plants during the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
30s, I know that many of them 
took it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
for America, particularly _ its 
workers! 

Today, however, our labor 
movement is very much strong- 


shorter hours movement. We are 
really heading towards the first 
decisive: “Battle of Automation.” 
The issue of automation that 
hung like a cloud over the re- 
cent UAW convention—the issue 
of more output. with fewer men. 
As George Meany put it, it is an 
old issue, but while the tradi- 
tional pattern is the displace- 
ment of men by machines, now 
we have “machines that tell 
other machines what to do.” It 
is playing havoc with the jobs 
eh lives of auto workers, This 
year’s season is almost gone and 
tens of thousands who spent 


conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity; but a more con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering the warm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached. in 
May of 1958. 
* 


THIS is not just another 


er, and its members are more 


eee tl 


many years in the industry did 
not get a crack at any work. 

The schedule of.collective bar- 
gaining dates is one reason why 
the UAW is first in line to cross 
swords with the enemy on the 
shorter work week issue. But 
tlat is a secondary reason. 

More important is the fact 
that the UAW is the largest 
and strongest union to face the 
major trusts; it is more advanced 
and more miltant than others; it 
is forced tc take the ball because 
automation and its by-products 
are cutting more severely into 
the standards and jobs of the 
auto. workers than in any other 


‘field. The UAW dare not. let 
go € the ball because of the 
1igh unemployment and _rest- 
lessness in the plants covered by 
the union from Coast to coast, . 
Witness the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The issues there, 
as elsewhere are job runaway, 
shop runaway, speedup, farm- 
ing out work; but at bottom, all 
stem’ from the technological . 
“revolution.” _ | 7 
| Rs 
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State, Generalissimo .Francisce Franco. 
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Ge 1. Eisenhower at the Battle of Capitol Hill. . . 


By ALAN MAX 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and Field Mar- 
Viscount Montgomery refoughkt the Battle ef 


covered peak. : 

It is also possible, it seems to me, that a hun- 
dred years from now, a future President may re- 
view the military tactics of General Eisenhower 
and the papers may carry the following dispatch: 


WASHINGTON, MAY 12, 2051.—The Presi- 
dent and a visitor from overseas today refought 
the Battle of Capito] Hill. The century-old repu- 
tation of General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, mulling over what went wrong 
at this and that point. 

The President couldn’t seem to find Bie 
General Eisenhower had done right in the 5-mont 
battle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against General East- 
laitd, General Eisenhower “should have been 
sacked,” the President and his visitor agreed. 

As newspapermen and photographers gathered 
around, the. President and his friend summarized 
the 1957 campaign among the following lines: 


GENERAL— EISENHOWER’S main weak- 
ness was his policy of delaying to join issue with 
the enemy. He spent most of his tinie deploying 
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MADRID, May 13—General Rojas arrived here by plane today from Colombia to 
take up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 


ee ee 


his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and thé summer recess approached. 


At every crucial point in the 
eral Eisenhower exhibited a fatal 
ama afraid that any attack might result in 
ane ae ee kind, he refrained from attacking 
alt ; 

t is true that the General dispatched Major 
Brownell up the Hill several times. But the Major 


isiveness. 


had been given either no instructions or feeble — 


ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
would get within earshot of the enemy and po- 
litely urge him to behave. 

The General opened the campaign -in Jan- 
uary with a mild set of bills and 
treated month after month. 

Meanwhile, General Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched out in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 
both sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands 
roamed the countryside, terrorizing the popula- 
tion and leaving a path of force; violence and eco- 
nomic w 

Appeals were directed to Genera] Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enemy in Alabama, Georgia and other 
seats of the rebellion. But the General oecupied 
himself, instead, with such matters as visiting 
Gettysburg and finding fault with the conduct of 
that battle of a h years earlier. 

The General was evep urged, in the event that 
he himself was too preoccupied to visit the front, 


Africa. : 


ign Gen- | 


n boldly re- 
| posterity.” 
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PROHIBITIVE ODDS sy 

YOU'RE NOT zn expert. You're an ordinary Joe or 
Jane. You read and hear reports about the new A-bomb 
tests that have started in Nevada, about the Soviet and 
British A- and H-bomb tests, - ' 

You read and hear about the seeninge of men like 
-Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medical 
missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
that continued testing means catastrophe. __ 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 

rts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, 
Dr. Charles Price of University of Pennsylvania, the 
Federation of American Scientists—that the tests are a 
menace to health, are increasing the number of victims of 
the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone) cancer. 
You read and hear statements by other men who are 
also experts—Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California—that there's nothing to worry about. — | 

Who's right? =~ | 

¥OU ARE. You want to play it safe. Ever if it's one 
chance in a thousand—and it's much more than that—you 
don’t want to take a chance on the don't-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, your family, the 
whole American people and everybody else. 

As the Vatican newspaper, L Osservatore Romano, 
put it the other day in discussing this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philanthropists or sim- 
ply of humanitarians to recommend abstention} 

In this issue we devote a ial section o four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb H-bomb testing. Most of 
this material was pr and written by Vitginia Gard- 
ner who, though not a scientist, has become The Workers 
own expert in this field. 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these t periments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn- 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet offers |to negotiate 
an international agreement to halt the tests? |/This is the 
question Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt also raised |in a recent 


column. | -% 
As Earl Attlee said in the British House of [Lords about 
deubt to 


the differences among the scientists: of | : 
BOMBERS AND HOMES 


"Indeed, he implied 


to send his second in command, Colonel Nixon. | 
The Colonel, according to the records, paige sr. § | 
started out for the front but lost his way in Nort 


Socialist Education Forum Set 


Up 


A. J. MUSTE, pacifist leader, 
announced last week the formation 
of ;a 40-member national commit- 
tee of the American Forum for 

ocialist -Education. Muste will 
serve as chairman of the group, 
and Sidney Lens, director of an 
AFL local in. Chicago will act as 


icleditor of Liberation 


Sinesota. - 


land 4ioés not propose to promote 
inited action by various parties or 
troups, mergers or new organiza- 
jons. It “neither promotes nor 
seeks to inhibit such develop- 
nent” in which people may wish 
to engage.. 

Vice presidents of the Forum are 
Kermit Eby, professor of eco- 
,omics, University of Chicago; Mil- 
ton Mayer, aut and er, 
Carmel, Calif.; John T. McManus, 
managing editor, National Guar- 
dian, New York; Bayard Rustin, Dae. 
id + 
Mulford Sibley of the political sci-| 
ence faculty, University of Min-| 


Among, the 40 members of thé 
Forum's national committee . are 
two leading members. of the Com- 


munist Party, Doxey Wilkerson 
and Uissiee, Whoatbers. ae 

The Forum’s statement of  pur- 
pose follows: 


ganized in order to stimulate 
led discussion of the prob 


3s _& growing. interest _ 
~ £ 


Lam: 
wks 
* 2 4 w : & % 4 


“American 


“AMERICAN>FORUM is or- | 


study and serious, ee | much 


}, of socialism, in the United States,. 
“a such : 


elements that think of them- 
selves as related to historic so- 
cialist and labor traditions, val- 
ues and objectives — however 
deep and bitter their differences 
may have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 
of labor, among farmers, in the 
colleges and among the Ameri- 
can le generally there are 
many who do not accept the 
status quo and who are develop-. 
ing an interest in political dis- 
cussions provided a fresh and 
undogmatic approath is under- 
taken. 

_ “Those who organize AMER- 
ICAN.FORUM do so not on the 


| pone that. the problems of 
building a sound and effective 
1erican left have been solved 


“I should like to give the benefit 
“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers cost $8,000)000,” Presi- 


_ dent Eisenhower said in his budget broadcast Tuesday 


night. At $16,000 each for one-family homes, the choice 
that our nation faces is either one B-52 bomber,|or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could be made between | 
missilese and hospitals, aircraft carriers and slum clearance. 

The President's budget speech was; he : ver, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billion arms bude et, he said, could not be \questioned. 
iat to question the magniltude of the 
onstrously 


war oontracts, on which the monopolies grow 


_ fat, was akin to treason. 


ause the 


So huge a budget is required, he said, le 
again and 


“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, “have 
again announced their purpose of promoting) revolution 
and of communizing the world by whatever means.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 

It reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1939. At that time it was said that “In order 
to bring a nation to support the burdens incident to main- 
taining great military establishments, it is necessary to cre- 
ate an emotional state akin to war psychology. . . . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be engendered. |A sense of 
peril from abroad must be cultivated.” - 

That was said by John Foster Dulles in his book “War, 
Peace and Change. | 

* The President, aware of the growing demand for a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union, and the 
growing anger at the price of war preparations, reassured 
the nation that the Administration is waging peace. But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he couched this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent of the cold) war. — 

He made a bold stand against cutting the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bold| stands be- 
fore, on this and other subjects. We feel th a suspicion 
now is the essence of wisdom. Otherwise, while the Presi- 
dent makes bold stands against cutting welfar items, his 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow the commands of the 

Chamber of. Commerce and the National tion of 
Manufacturers. 

The welfare items in the budget will be slashed, the 

‘war preparations will continue to consume the nation’s 


a 
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she ae dar jee ae 


Baltimore Story: 
Fightback, rien 


AS MRS. SIRKKA Tuomi Lee, 
one of the first WACs to land in 
Normandy in Warld- War Il, step- 
ped to the Baltimore witness 
stand, she carried with her a libra- 
ry book. Its title was “Grand In- 
quest,” by Telford Taylor, an ex- 
pose of just such witchhunt Pro- 
ceedings as the one being- put 


by Rep. Francis E. Walter = his. 


Un-American Committee. What 


this group is after was shown clear- 
ly enough when Mrs, Lee was dra- 
matical 

pings of 


y the clip- 
two letters she had writ- 
ten to Baltimore papers, one at- 
tacking the racist Walter-McCar- 
ran Immigration Law and the oth- 
er urging citizens to participate 
more in civic affairs. 
The four day hearings from May 
7 through 11 trotted out the usual 
parade of stoolpigeons naming 
steel - workers, p ‘mechanics, 
ee teachers, compas heads 
of the Progressive Patty, lawyers 
and others as alleged members of 
the Communist Party. The Com- 
mittee received the tion of 
tremendous scare headlines in the}; 
Baltimore Sun mee Evening Sun 
in an attempt to whip up hysteria. 
Yet a.reporter for the Sun wrote 
of the spectators: “The pervad- 
ing mood was one of calm curios- 
ity, and if any of the revelations 
shocked the ‘spectators; few of 
them gave visual evidence of their 
concern. 


Among the “revelations” leading 
to prompt. announcement of 
proeeedings by Bethlehem Stee 
and Capitol Airlines: Stoolie Clif- 
ford C. Miller Jr. said that when. 
he was a Communist, “our goal 
at all times was to influence -other 
people in the union. . .” Attend- 
ance dt union meetings was another 
activity he “revealed.” : 

Another stoolie, Charles A. 
Craig, for his “opinion” of the; 
party, said he thought it was “a 
revolutionary _Operation” but a 
ed uneasily “I was never 


force and violence.” : : 
* 


AMONG THE EIGHT fired by 
Bethlehem as a result of this testi- 
mony was Aaron Ostrovsky, a 
welder who was as a 


it clear right now that I'm not 
going to help this committee, 
which is unconstitutional...” 
He said ih response to a " ques- 
tion that he had served in_ prison! 
as the result of “a frameup.” 
Asked about “de-Stalinization” in 
the Soviet Union, and his “posi- 
On ition on Hungary,” the husky ex- 
union leader said he was “perfectly 
willing to discuss that subject but 
not under duress of this commit- 
tee.” 
| Scorn by witnesses toward. the 
committee erupted in many forms. 
When Irving Kandel, a Navy vet, 
was asked “Did you receive a com- 
tmision in th Navy?”, he retorted 
“A commission to do what?”. Wal- 
ter broke in to say the committee 


For New 


Special to The Worker~ 


the country will be divided into 92 
economic areas, each controlled by 
an economic council. 


The proposals, put forward by 
Nikita Khrushchev, first secretary 
of the Communist Party, in a four- 
hour speech in the Supreme Soviet 
last week will bring management 
right to the point of production. 

It will result in a major minis- 
terial migration from Moscow to 


was merely striving for accuracy. 
Said Kandel, “Accuracy on the 
part of this committee would be 
a great event.” 

Harold Buchman, a lawyer whee 
was co-chairman of the local Pro- 
gressive Party in 1948, when 
shouted at melodramatically by 


Arens, said quietly “Stop hamming 
it up for the T.V.” Buc lami went| 
‘out of his way to make it crystal! 
‘clear that his invoking of the fifth) 
tAmendment carried no implication) 
of guilt, and explained to ail that 
the Fifth was added to protect 
citizens from colonial witch hunts,’ 
to protect the innocent as well as 
the guilty. 


ARENS ROUSED some ap 
plause from advocates of the’ 
witchhunt among the spectators 
when he bellowed at mathematics: 
teacher Herbert Nichols “Stand! 
other|"P like a red blooded American 
and deny you're a member of the 
Communist Party.” Nichols replied 
with quiet dignity: “I think my: 


ice in Army and my con- 
duct as @ citizen Speaks for itself 
regards to my Americanism.” 

But thanks to the servile co- 
eperation of the employers, the 
press and some local unien off- 

is, a week after McCarthy's 
death, McCarthyism rode high in 


Baltimore. When the Walter cir-|the truly democratic nature of the ture of the discussion on the re- 


cus of hams, stoolies and redhbait- 
ers had moved on 10 American 


combat infantryman in France and 
Germany. After the war he return- 
ed to the Sparrows Point plant. 
Now he is being fired for invokin 

the constitution he gave his 


to defend. Otte B. Yerrell, a Ne-' 


ho h orked 
shipyards is ids ued was S eae 
ogre 


the sh 
of the ssive Party and a car- 
didate for office, was another 
promptly fired for 


protecting 
rights with the Fifth ppm Here 


A woman stoolpigeon, Irene 
Barkaga, said members of the 


Communist Party were acti 

members of the. PTA, YWCA, 
League of Women Voters, and @ 
Catholic’ Bowling League. 

was described by the 


a 
nervous while detailing these hor- 


rendous activitics. It was an inter- 
esting description of - 2 stoolie: 


— his [ener 


i an fired from their! 
s or in the process of. being. 
fired. The fascist-minded Sat 
which feeds on these witchhunts. 
‘had gone into action with the 
night-time throwing. of a brick 
through a window of Mrs. Lee’s 
home. Walter left behind the urg- 
ing that the infamous state Ober, 
“a Law of Maryland be “strength-. 
a matter which has not, 
his} the remotest connection with the’ 
alleged national legislative por 
poses of the Un-American Com 
imittee. 


imarks were made disclosing short- 


the specialized centers of Sdviet in- 
dustrial production throughout the 
country. 

It will have to be carried out at 
top speed to be completed by the 
end of June. 

Even those ministries which re- 
main to be radically reorganized, 
retaining only planning functions 
‘and general technical control. 


IN GENERAL the plan 
for the existing direction b pathos indus- } 
|try to be replaced by control exer- 
_cised by the economic councils and 
by control of local industry, which 
will be directly subordinated to the 
local city at regional Soviets. 

Khrushchev pointed out that the 
planned reorganization would mean 
‘an enormous. increase in the powers 
of the a republics and that, 
apart m their economic impor- 
tance, they were of major political 
significance. 

He dismissed all speculation by 
Western observers that the planned 


alleged crisis in Soviet economic 
planning, he said. 


This was nonsense, he said. It 
marked a new stage in a further de- 
velopment of Sdcialist economy and 
was an indication of its superiority. 


It constituted further evidence of 


Soviet system and was a 
justification of its policy. of »cen- 
tralized national economic planning 
together _ with. democratic cen- 
' tralism. 


HE SAID mr iti the dis- 
cussion many. justified critcial re- 


comings in the work of ministries 
and government enna, in- 
cluding the planning organiza 

‘the government, a. Sie 


Party and the trade cio 


“Some people may oo 
chev continued, “why do we have 
to” reorganize managements when 


“Visibly nervous. un- 
der her eyes told red 


sleepless. nights. Small and alone, 
the brunette confessed. lapses of 
memory.” Afterward she said she 
had done it for “God and 

and éffusively thanked her em- 


ployers “for their sympathetic co 


of ing 30 years in Alcatraz peniten- 
‘tiary on a framed-up spy convic- 
tion in the Rosenberg case was 
denied a new trial last week. 

. A 3-man U.S. Court of Appeals 
bench upheld a ruling by Federal 
denying Judge Irving. R. Kaufman 


operation.” 
* 


WHILE FOR eric 
from the American Civil Liberites 
fered Wik liam §. ‘Jahason, » Negro < 
er itliam 
"i Soresck 


ge aed “immu 

1S 

retorted “ preteen ip nage cal 

Consti An ic i be 
ted immunity I 

not cooperate.” 

Myer, ‘who served a 

pac Ae ne Ay 


ittee counsel” Richard 


oon ge a igor oe for a new, 
plea was based on 
rgperen relating to his il- 


Pd > 
tS 
se 4 
> 
) = 
“4 
Pate” 
- 


Phi land cers written by Judge 
Medina and concu 
“a P hchawe Sterry R. Waterman 


and Clarence G. Galston, said}.7  ~ 
there was nothing in the new evi-| ¢.° 


dence that had not been rejected. 
- Counsel for Sobell who argued 
the U.S. Court. of- Appeals 
here included Dr. Luis Sanchez. 
en ey on aM 
ai M hall Perlin argued 
— ars Perlin 
a prosecution knowingly 
ht ia proof that Sobell was 
re-entrance here. 


t of the rau el 


|APPEALS COURT REFUSES 
NEW TRIAL TO SOBELL — 


| MORTON SOBELL, now serv-| 


a os Sod 


= 


a 


ico in 1950 fp Mexican authorto 


carrying eut “deportation,” where- 
they knew he was shan 


direétion closer to the point of pro-|¢ 
duction and will make it possible to 


da 


| ing in this “nuclear 


em et ee 


-. 
ened 
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~ Soviets Set Target Da 


Industry 


KHRUSHCHEV 


our industry is working well? 


“Our industry is indeed co 
i very well with the fulfilment o | 
State plan and has ecneialall 
achievements to its. credit. 

“But it is precisely the rapid 
growth of industry and the unpre- 
‘cedented sevpe of construction that 
makes it indispensable to bring 
about a further improvement of 
methods of management. 

“The planned reorganization. of | 
industry and construction will help'! 
to. te many shortcomings @ 
which are now apparent, will bring 


bureaucracy more efficiently. 


| KERUSHCHEV warned that re-| 
reorganization was evidence of an organization by itself would not kill! 


. This would only be 
assured by drawing more and more 
ptoares Ate people into the manage- 

and —— 
to exert more ean con more influence 
on organizations. 


| 


tion had been the aversion 
ito com v and conceit and the 
desre to combat “all — of 
inertia and stagnation, bureauc acy 
see departmental natrow-ming 


ge AE had cost the state 
thousands of millions of roubles a. 
year, he said. The number of ad- 
ministrators and bureaucrats in the 
Soviet Union totalled 850, 000 men 


| dustry, ee 


them} 


v said a distinctive fea-' 


be 


MOSCOW-—Major decentralization of Soviet industry will be completed by 
28. Only eight of the existing All-Union ministries concerned with industrial. productioz 
and processing of raw materials are to be miorawacte in pe cap of the. slashed~ ministries, 


and cost the country 10,600 1 5 Ey 
roubles annually. 


There were too many Russiz 
supervising other Kussians at work. 
“Our.job is to encourage produt'ion 
to the point where the worker iloe: 
not need to have.a sup ri 
standing behind- him checki: his 
work,” said Kivushchev. 


w has 
‘Kiros chev 
when: he disclosed the feor- 
ganization plan was dis a at 
514,000 . meetings attended) by 
40,820,000 . people, at industrial 
Plants, buitding sites, scientific or- 
| ganizations, and o as 
‘in the Soviet armed forces and col- 
lective and state farms. 

‘Over 
participated in the discussion and 
'srbmitted proposals for the im- 
“eres of the management of 

, and over 68,000 people 
coal as part in the discussion of the 
plan in- the newspapers. 

The only All-Union industrial 
ministrics to be retained are those 

in charge of aircraft production, 
shipbuilding, the radio industry, in- 
cluding electronics, the chemical in- 
building, 


How extensive this c 


‘the whole of die" thei Low 
‘plans the whole of the country’s 
national economy. 

National econemic plans will be 
drafted in the 15 Soviet Republics 


land the 92 ecenemic areas. 


The State Planning Committee of 
the USSR will have to ensure the 


‘correct and balanced development 
of the various branches of the coun- 


try’s economy and check the plans 
of the representatives and economic 
areas from this peimt of view. 
Apart from preparing the annual 
and five-year plans. the State Plan- 
eres erect yh 
Slan for mue ger ort 
country as a whole and for indi- 
vidual branches of industry. ae 


unist| ‘TEMES OF INDEA CREFICIZES 


| SENDEN G MESSILES TO TAIWAN 


NEW DELHI-—The influential Times of India has editorially 
criticized the American decision to send atomic missiles to Taiwan. 
This decision “directly impinges on Asian interests,” it said on Satur- 


China had been trying their best to 
peaceful means. 


- “The U. S. has neither a legal nor moral ;right to export atomic 
_ | -weapons to Asia and thereby provoke a new wave of and 

suspicion in the region,” the paper 
; The paper charged that U. S, ‘military 
unacy” at a time when the leaders of 


hostility 


declared. 
authorities were ra 3 


solve the. Taiwan problemi Remaah 


The Times’ of India warned “the agp oa and those who 


. subscribe to panch shila cannot rémain indi 
| both provocative: and extreme.” 


_ence program of India.) 


rent to a step that is 


(Panch shila is the 5-point coexist- 
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A look at “People’s Capitalism” 


Ten Sha res of Stock Won't 
~ Make You a Capitalist 


By JACK MORRISON 


__IN OUR previqus article we examined an American capitalism 
ed to us and the world in a new more attractive package labeled “People's Capitalism.” We 
g’ label was not a spontaneous inspiration: neither did it grow 


- found that this new “sellin 
. out of the nature of the product. 

it took the best brains -of the 
advertising experts nearly two dec- 
- ades to perfect the new label. And 
the task was accomplished only 
after quite a number of successive 
packaging designs.—the “Free En- 
terprise System,” the. .“American 
Way Of Life,” etec.—proved en- 
tirely ineffective. _ 

We then proceeded to look 
more closely at the proclaimed cor- 
nerstOne 0 ge sal capitalism — 
the New York Stock Exchange. We 
discovered that stock exchanges 
have been in existence for’ centur- 
ies in all capitalist coufftries; and 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
has been in operation since 1792, 
practically during the entire life of 
the U. S. A. as an independent 
country. It is the very same New 
York Stock Exchange that was the 


that now is present- 


Stock Exchange keeps entirely si- 

lent, on this decisive question 

apparently does so deliberately. 
—_ ‘ 


IN releasing the results of the 


survey by the Stock Exchange, in- 
dicating 8.6 million share owners 


in American corporations, on July|this 


23, 1956, President Funston spoke 


comerstone of U.S. capitalism dur- 


ir: the period when admittedly 
‘to discover the percentage of the 


the general welfare was often ne- 
glected, and great fortunes were 
amassed while the workers were 
overworked and underpaid, as in- 
deed many of ‘them are today. 
The conclusion appeared to be 


of the widespread ownership as 
“creating a People’s Capitalism.” 
He claimed that the num 
of shareholders “provides excel- 
lent evidence to send abroad about 
the real meaning of the most suc- 
cessful economic system ever de- 
vised.” The New York Stock Ex- 
change seems to appear in the role 
of a special pleader rather than as 
a seeker of ths objective facts. 
Burton Crane of the New York 
Times, reporting the above quoted 
release of the Exchange, also dis- 
closed that, “No attempt was made 


American economy owned through 
shares by persons with income in 
the under-$3,000 or $5,000-to- 
$7,500. or over-$50,000 brackets. 
. .. Actually the data now avail- 
able to the 


berjnized B 


that a centuries-old cornerstone of! 


Stock Exchange could 
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European and American capitalism 
could net all at once become the 
cornerstone of a benevolent peo- 

le’s capitalism unless it be mere- 
« a new label masking the same 
old grasping. capitalism.. That 


‘be used to extract such figures, 
‘but the Exchange has no 


: 


much for the cornerstone. Let us 


now -examine the structure, in an disposal if it had reason to believe 
effort to. discover whether there that they would help to prove its 


are any more valid reasons for de- 
scribing it as a People’s Capitalism. 
* 


KEITH FUNSTON, President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


in a special supplement to 

N.Y. Herald Tribune. March 31, 
1957, aiming to win popular ap- 
proval, declares: “There was a 
‘time, of course, when only a rela- 
tive handful of men owned the 


productive resources of a less 


| 


: 


‘abundant, less complicated nation. | 


Since that time we have moved 
closer to a true ‘People’s Capital- 
ism’ in. which millions of ple 


‘everywhere—the great bulk of them} Y€@!S. With the growth of , 
jin the middle income ranges, own industry has gone a steady if 


‘the voting shares of American 
business. What's more, the trend 
of share. ownership continues to 
expand.” 


ell, then, how widespread 


really is the gwnership of the U.S. 
means of production? And has any 
change, in fact, occurred in the 
ownership otf our large enter- 
prises? 

A survey conducted by the New 
York Stock Exchange early in 1956 
found that the number of individu- 
als owning shares totalled 8,630,- 
000. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the details of the * statistical 
methods used by the Big Board to 
ne, a omg 8 Suffice it 
to say that res depend 
to r considerable pase on the 


he New York Stock Exchange’ 
| ively 3.1 million and 1.7 


: 


tis in the Sunday Worker of May 5. 


sated rence 


because of inflation. As: an advo-' . 


tjudge socialism by this 
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mee 
plans to ~~ them to such use.” 
(New York Times, July 24, 1956.) 


“The Exchange would. hardly 
forego the aepepeehy to extract 
those figures from the data at its 


point. The very fact that the Ex- 
change does not expect to put 
them to such use strongly suggests 
that the available figures would 


acer (telephone, os Roar st 
ae one roe the re- 


shares. (The Brookings Instit 
Share Ownership in the United 
States, Washington, 1952. See al- 
so LRA’s Labor Fact Books.) 


shareholders in all publicly owned 
—— Brookings found, was 
6,490,000. In other words, only 


in the hands of a 


of super-capita- 


* 
BUT we need not d on 
is. indirect evidence _— A 
great deal of direct unchalleng- 
able evidence is available. The 
Brookings Institution is a ‘recog- 
Business research organ- 
ization. its survey of share own- 
ership covering a period early in 
1952 shows that only 0.2 percent 
of the unskilled workers, 1.4 per- 
cent of the semi-skilled workers, 
and 4.4 t of the skilled -work- 
ers and foremen owned any stocks 
at all, 

What is even more significant, 
only 2.3 percent of all stockhold- 
ers in manufacturing corporations 
owned 57 percent of the total num- 
ber of those corporations’ shares. 
In finance and investment three 
percent of their shareholders con- 
trolled 53 percent of all their 
shares. In transportation 1% per- 
cent of shareholders held 56 per- 
cent of the stock. 


Finally, in the field of public 


46 percent of -all 


ution 


In 1952 the total number of 


~ 
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| Wants Marxist 


oer gece salle 


Editor, Daily Worker 


Paints With Shoe Polis”’— a f 
y, for 


be omitted entirely if 
they. are on the level of the 
Nemmy Sparks series on capita}- 
ism and -socialism. For superfi- 
ciality, confusion, va 
and general uselessness are 
unsurpassed. As a matter of 
fact, the best of the past Marx- 
ist writings are their own best 
explanations, and our leaders 
rie would do well to study 
them more and “explain” less. 
However, an occasional article 
by Victor Perlo or Dr. Aptheker 
accompanying a quote on eco- 
nomics or history, respectively, 
would be space well used. 
W. R.’s suggestion and the 
votes in favor of it will un- 
doubtedly be dubbed left sec- 
tarian by people who. say that 
our prime now is to “go 
out and DO something,” and 
“be with the people,” and so on. 
I believe that- our efforts in 
this direction will never amount 
‘to much unless we know what 
to do and why, and how others 
in the past have worked. Stalin 
wrote that theory alone “can 


ge on tom 26: 


__ TI 


These Soviet ‘Bonds 


Why the Government Didn't Pay Off 


By JOSEPH CLARK ! 


SOVIET economy has made, 
prodigious advances in recent 


gradual rise in living stand- 

ards. Whi then did the Soviet gov- 

ernment decide to postpone, for 

20 or 25 years, payment on bonds 

" sold to the 

workers? | 

The USSR 

is second only 

to the U.S. in 

total industria] 

production. Last 

year Soviet out- 

put was ll . 

cent higher than| 

in 1955, thus 

maintaining a higher rate of in-. 
crease than that of any,.major ca 

italist country. Furthermore, the 

grain harvest last year reached a 

record high. | 

Why. then couldn't the Soviet 

Union meet its obligations to bond- 

holders? The answer, it seems to 

me, i; much simpler than has been 

offered in most quarters, And the 

facts as I read them, contradict the 

explanation made by George Mor- 


Morris compares the Soviet ac- 
tion in stopping payment of both 
incipal and interest (the latter 

as been paid in the form. of lot- 
-wintlings to @ relatively small 

to the robbery 
bondholders 


cate of American socialism I would 


.|hate to have American workers|tl 


kind.-of 
7 Morris quotes rld- 


we 
4 


wileure 51 
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the money 
investments it makes in industrial 


Secowe 


arms race, which the Soviet Union 
proposes to end by negotiating dis- 
mer way and even partly 


through rising prices. Since Morris 
notes that the Soviet bondhonder 
will. get back rio part of his bords 
for 20 or 25 years, he is saying in 


effect that socialism is less reliable 


than capitalism when it comes to 
meeting bond obligations. 
That, I submit, is a very poor 


argument for the Soviet Union. It’s 


certainly unfair to socialism. It 
seems to me all questions should 


be judged on oe merits. 


THE SOVIET UNION decided 


not to pay on bonds falling due be- 
cause it doesn’t have the money. 
They want to oy dose further tax- 
ing of workers 

bond issues. If they had the. re 
sources to -stop taxing workers 
through bond sales, and at the 
same time pay back on past obli- 


ugh continued 


they would be only too 


ppy to do so. So, there's no mys- 


tery about it. It’s certainly not that 


want to rob the workers. But 


hey don’t have the money, Wh 
oo ace , 


The Soviet Union doesstt have 
because of the enormous 


It doesn’t have the money 
of the great expense of the 


1- 


Open Skies 
And it doesn’t have the money 


| Sabb SULIT ES Gall Fs 


em 


; 


j-| most democratic way 
a vital 
China|a “bomb-shell edict” ‘to borrow a 


|supporters of . 
impression that 
methods for an American socialist}. 


‘sented after consultation with the 


give the movement confidence, 


But probably most Soviet workers, 
and saiteiely the younger ones, 
will be pleased by the decision. 
They figure on a net gain because 
they won't be taxed the two weeks 
to two months salary any more that 
they've been putting out for bonds’ 
in the past. 


» 
GEORGE MORRIS singles out 
for special defense the manner in 
which the bond proposal was pre- 
sented to Soviet workers—at huge 
mass meetings. The Soviet Union, 
Morris. argues, projects such steps 
“with the people, not through 
bomb-shell edicts from .a confer- 

ence of bankers or industrialists.” 
The Soviet Union is well rid of 
bankers and industrialists. But the 
latest bond measure was net pre- 


ple or even with the Soviet par-} 
lament, the Supreme Soviet. It was 
reported in the Soviet press only 
after Communist Party Secretary 
Khrushchev presented it to a mass 
m eting. 

In his speech Khrashchev 
the Soviet cabinet and the Party 
Central Committee have on many 
occasions discussed this matter. But 
in all that time not one word of 
this appeared in any Soviet publi- 
cation and no session of the Su- 
preme Soviet took it up. ve 


This, it seems to pe fe not 
presenting 
lic issue, It’s rather like 


‘race from Morris. And it-would| 
unfortunate, I think, if American 

rs of socialism gave the 
they advocate such 
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vast Marxist-Lennist heritage. 
A. 
aaa: i mee ] 
Unions Need Vocal 
Rank and File 
To The Editor of the Worker: 


In remarks introducing one of 
the hearings of the Senate La- 
bor Rackets Committee, Senator 
John McClellan said that in the 
1930's most violence came from . 
employers who sought to keep 
the workers out of unions. Buf, 
he said, today it is mainly the 
unions that resort to such tactics. 

Sure, the employers always 
have, and always will resort to © 
all kinds of violence to keep the 
workers out of unions, but I 
doubt that the Senator is so na- 
ive as to believe that unions re- 
sort to violence to keep the 
workers out of unions. 

Joseph Curran, President of 
the National Maritime Union, 
charged that “groups such as ‘the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers” are using information 
unearthed by the Senate Labor 
Rackets — to promte 
anti-labor legislation. 

In the April 14 issue of The 
Worker there was an aiticle, 
“Check List of |Union Democ- 
racy, by George Morris, a good 
example why we should not let 
His interest- 
ing article recalls to my memory 
the struggle of the cab drivers’ 
strike in the spring of 1937. 
This strike was| won over the 
violent protests of the president 
of the cab company, Tom Ho- 
gan, who swore|that he would 
never sign a union contract (but 
he did), and despite the many 
acts of violence) by company 
paidl thugs. . | 

This writer was one of the 
many drivers who were beaten 
after the strike |while workirig 
on the job. I was beaten so 
badly by comp ny paid thugs 
required three weeks of. 

tion and many more 
| at home |te . recuperate. 
This beating was|also the direct 
cause of a tomAch hernia re- 


quiring a major operation a year 
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DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


“Radiation resulting from the ex- 
plosions which have already taken place 
represent a danger to the human race . . 
further explosions of atomic bombs will in- 

‘crease this danger to an alarming extent. 

“. » » We cannot take the responsibility — 
for consequences_ it might have for our 

descendants. They are threatened with the 


greatest and most terrible, danger. . . . 
“To fail to consider. its importance and 
its consequences would be a folly for which 
humanity would have to pay a terrible 
price. 
“The end of further experiments with 
atom bombs would be like the early sun 
rays of hope which suffering humanity is 


POPEPIUSXIH tis 

“The growing mastery a mi # ¢ 
terrifying rfatural forces has ca - 
ig 


and insistent reasons for anxiety. 
the destructive power of nuclear 
has become unliiaited. . 
“. . » If'a catastrophe were to c pur by 
a man's perverse will for domination—with 


all the reprisals implied in-it— [th 1 ulti- 


mate biological, especially hereditary, ef- 
fects on living species, in addition|| to its 
immense immediate damages, nobotly can 
predict with certainty . ; . instead |of the 
exhausting and costly race toward |death, 
the scientists of all nations ar-1 alll faiths 
must: feel grave moral obligation to pur- 
sue the noble aim of: harnessing} these 


longing for.” 


energies for the service of man... . {7 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 
THE day-old baby open- 
ing his eyes this morning in 
ine sterile nursery of 

any of our hospitals will be 
exposed to radioactive stron- 
tium with his first Botle of milk. 
This stealthy bone - seeking 
product of H-bomb tests, called 
strontinm-90 to signify its atomic 
weight, is lurking in wait for him 
along | with the calcium in his 
milk, dnd he is its special victim. 

It is he, far more than his 
parents, who is especially sus- 
ceptible to leukemia, or cancer 
of thé blood. This disease is 
primarily one of infancy and” 
adolestence, and it is fatal, 

Even if H-bomb tests ended 
teday,, and nuclear war was 
outlawed, the strontium-90 from 
previous tests will increase for 
us, so) slow is its route from 
stratospher,  :» human bone. 
This means his milk will grow 
more radiwactive in coming 
years. And this means - the 
amounts settling in his little 
bones will grow proportionally 
in his babys skeleton as he 
grows. 

* 

THIS* MOST hazardous of 
radioactive .fallout products—as 
it is termed by Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Willard Libby— 
will enter this baby’s bones de- 
spite all that the nurse with her 
techniques worked out through 
years of science, and his mother 
with all her loving care, can do. 
It is just as certain as the smile 
on-his| mother’s face when. the 
nurse puts him in her arms for a 
brief visit before returning him 
to his \sterile nursery surround- 
ings. : 

In fa ct, it would appear from 
AEC itudies of human bone, 
that ratliostrontium is there now 
in baby’s bones, and in larger 

rcentages than in his mother’s. 
Even the protecting womb could 
not keep out this’ stealthy. in- 
vader. 

Bones from stillborn babies in 
the Chicago area were tested for 
strontiym-90 in 1953 and again 
in 1954. ‘They showed a higher 
concentration of Sr.90 than the 
average of the mother skeletons. 
The fa¢ts are brought out in the 
Feb, 8 issue of Science, by, J. L. 
Kulp, W- R. Eckelmann and. A. 
R_ Sch ert, of Columbia Uni- 

versity, on the bone studies they . 

| and are continuing, 
Lamont Bde NT ob- 


THE FIRST. H-BOMB. was 


exploded by the U.S. in Novem- . 


deyice play- 


ber, 1952, in'a new 


fully called “Mike.” In the follow- 


ing year stillbdrn, babies in Chi-- 
4 showed ° 


an. average . of 


each gram of calcium in the skel- 
eton. (There are. 1,000 grams 
calcium in’ the skeleton of. a. 
dose’ ob adult: ag safety . 
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WALTER REUTHER 


President of the ‘United Auto Weidiien 
“None of the things we win at the bargaining table*van defend 
us against the tragic desruction of the H-bomb. . 
“Each bigger bomb is followed by a still bigger bomb. 
“Megaton H-bombs are followed by even greater megaton H- 
bombs until finally mankind has achieved the capacity of total self- 
destruction. . . . 

“There is no defense against the H-bomb. I say the only ade- 
uate defense against the H-bomb is peace, unconditional. peace in 
e.world. There‘is no other defense. , 

“Have we arrived at that place in human civilization white 
mankind now wants to crawl-back into. new holes? Is ones the kind 
of life we want for our children? : 

“I say the answer must be no. We do not want to live our lives 
in the tunnels and in dugouts; we want to live in the bright sunshine 


“- 


of a‘free world of peace so that all people can have a fu ler measure 


of freedom and social ee | 
a 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
In. her syndicated column, April 25, 1957.. 


. « « The: question. is whether we ‘could not accept the offer 


which, if I remember rightly, already has been, made. by, the Soyiet 


of Union to abandon these tests. 
“So far we have known whenever the Soviet. has set off hydrogen 


ae explosions. . They’ are like an eart 


uake: they register all over _ 
ee AH" » boned bs Sc ltron to, take, the, small, dak iiavelysd 


“. « » It requires the experience the Japanese have had to make 
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sa feel strongly abeut doing some hte doing Ss 


end nuclear bomb tests, which may be harming .all.of us 
than we know.” 


DR. LINUS PAULING 


Nobel prize-winning chemist, of the California Insti 
Technology: 


r more 


ute of 


“An international agreement to ton the tests ‘would ‘s op the 
spread of these weapons and would be a first step toward general 


disarmament. Inspection is simple. No large bomb can be detonated 


Be bomb,’ with five-megatons equivalent of -fission, is exploded 
’ cause the deaths from cancer and other: diseases of 100,000 


without detection. .. . 

“The bomb tests that have been made so far will ‘ult 
have cansed the deaths of. about 1 million persons in the 
These 1 million persons. will have died 10 or 20 of 30 years 
than their life span because the radiation has produced bone 


earlier. 
cancer, 


leukemia or some other disease... 

/ * “These bomb tests will also cause the birth “of 200; 000 
defective children in the next generation of human beings, 
with serious mental-deficiency: or serious physical defects. ; 

“If the Christmas Island tests are carried. out and :on 


“now in the: world and‘ will increase by 20;000 the number of 


‘Getective children born in the next generation. 
... in an absolute sense the estimated effect [of bomb 


super- 


fuately - 
world, 


riously . : 
ile : 


it -will .. 


persons 


tests] 


is as small matter, no negligible effect. 
eA ot SS esi a "crime: agpinst’ the humari race 
“40 ral, & V0 ip : . y { 
a ... if another 10- pein td are wae siteeeeta 
years, the damage will be foubled. The bomb tests niust be st 
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Q—If the H-bomb tests were really dang- 


erous to the future of the human race, would ° 


not the governments stop them? They-are not 
composed of crazy people. 


A—All we can do is point to the FACT that the 
fests do create danger for the future of humanity. 
According to American Atomic Energy Commission- 
er W. F. Libby, the deadly Strontium-90 has. al- 
ready appeared in measurable quantities in the bones 
of children, and in soil all over the world, where 
there was NONE before. His estimate is that less 
than half of the Strontium-90 created by American 
and Russian tests has fallen to earth from the stratos- 
phere. 
The Radiation Hazards Committee of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists states: “It may well 
be true that in certain areas of the world, the Stron- 
tium-90 hazard has already passed the danger point, 
to say nothing of the additional productien of this 
material in further tests.” 

Nobel Prize winning chemist Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing says at least 1,000 more people will die of 
leukemia (cancer of the. blood) if the British go 
through with their proposed H-bomb tests this sum- 


mer. 


Q—Wouldn’t the building of a national 
shelter system protect the American people? 


A—Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson es- 
timates Nhat even with his proposed $32 billion 
shelter program only 60 percent of the population 
might be saved. He finally admitted, in testimony 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
“There is no easy answer to this thing except -to 
have peace.” ~ 


Q—Doesn't the very existence of these 
weapons mean that there won't be any war, 


so isn’t it good to keep testing and _ piling 


them up as a deterrent? 


A—All history proves that the “improvement” 
of weapons to more terrible destructivescapacities 
never prevented war. On the contrary the piling up 
of means of war always led to’ war. 

Admiral Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, testifying before the House subcommittee 
on defense appropriations last month, stated, “We 
have iaeghnnt” atomic arms “into all of our plans 
and we expect to use them.” Defense Secretary Wil- 
son told the same committee, “I am willing to get 
_it on record that we are depending on atomic 
weapons, Our strategy is geared to [their] use.” 

This guarantees that any war we get into be- 
comes an atomic war. 

The Eisenhower Doctrine permits us to get in- 
to war to prevent the people of any given country 
from changing their own government (this is: called 
“Communist aggression”). Thus the Sixth Fleet, 
bearing atomic weapons, was ordered to ‘steam for 
ordan when the Jordanian people demonstrated in 
iN oe against their king. © 

Put these things together—the announced inte- 
gration of atomic weapons as routine equipment for 
the armed forces, and the globe-meddling Eisenhower 
Doctrine, and they don't exactly add up to security 
against atomic war. 


Q-—Isn't it true that these “tactical” 
atomic weapons have nothing in common 
with the horror of mass destruction weapons, 
are merely more effective artillery with pin- 
point accuracy? 

A—The 18 leading nuclear scientists of West 
Germany, including four Nobel Prize winners, in 
their statement refusing to work on nuclear 
weapons for the Bonn army, said each “tactical” 
atomic bomb or shell would have an effect similar 


to that of the first bomb dropped on Hiroshima. In 
Hiroshima there were 78,150 dead, 13,983 missing, 
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- Questions & Answers 


37,424 injured immediately, 235,756 affected—a 
total of 365,213 casualties, 


Q—Would we lose our “lead” by stopping 
H-bomb tests?- | 


A—No. Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, in March testified that the U. S. already 
had the weapons for “the complete destruction” of 
the Soviet Union and that a war now “will result in 
destroying the whole Northern Hemisphere.” Be- 
ing “ahead” of the Russians thus has become mean- 
ingless. In any case, we would keep our position if 
we both stopped tests, and H-bombs are cheap and 
easy to make and are already as big as any purpose 
could call for. | 


Q—Are there some secret facts, about 
which the general public is ignorant, which 
dictate the necessity for H-bomb tests? 


_ A-No, The Atomic Energy Commission and 
'yint Committee on Atomic Energy have all the 
facts. Thoenad E. Murray, one of the five commis- 
sioners,: and Senater Clinton Anderson, chairman 
of the Joint Committee, have both said a ban on 
H-bomb tests would be a good thing. 


Q-—If there is no ban, will other countries 
besides England be able to join in -the test- 
ing? 

A—Harold Stassen, assistant to the President on 
disarmament,said that possibly within another year 
¢naller nations will master the technique of H- 
bomb production. With no ban on tests, and every- 
one getting into the act, the world could quickly 
become. uninhabitable. 


Q—Why should we stop the H-bomb tests 
unless we're positive the Russians will stop 
theirs? 


A—The Russians have proposed an immediate 
ban by all countries of further tests. In her syndi- 
cated column, “My Day,” Eleanor Roosevelt makes 
the point that the issue is not, as Secretary of State 
Dulles tried fo make it sound, that we should un- 
ilaterally end the tests, but whether we will accept 
the Soviet offer for EVERYONE to ban them. 

The Federation of American Scientists, in a pol- 
icy statement on arms limitations adopted at its con- 
vention in New York in February, said: “The Rus- 
sians, and others, propose the reasonable step of 
stopping nuclear tests which, if carried out, would 
be no mere to their advantage than to ours. We, 
however, refuse to consider this proposal alone, but 
tie it to detailed inspection and for this reason may 
continue to postpone progress indefinitely.” 


Q—How about inspection? Suppose we 
make an agreement to stop the tests. Would 
we have to trust the Russians to stop theirs? 

‘No. If an H-bomb is exploded in Russia we know 


it in hours.+-2 : 

President Eisenhower said, on Oct. 6: “Tests of 
large weapons by any nation may be detected when 
they occur.” 

As for smaller bombs, back in 1949 the means 
of detection were already so developed that the 
Atomic Energy Commission promptly reported 
Russia's first atomic bomb test, “foe 1,” which was 
only one thousandth as large as the H-bomb tests of 
March 1}, 1954, Scientists in Japan regularly detect 


our Nevada tests of smaller types. 


Q—Didn't the U. S. recently make some 


proposal concerning limitation of bomb tests, 
which the Russians turned down? 


A-—No. Our most recent proposal was for the 
powers to register impending tests with the UN. 
This has nothing to do with ending or limiting tests, 
but actually tends to legalize them, which is just 
about the opposite of stopping them. 
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Atomic Energy Commission diagram 
shows rise in Strontium-90, most hazardous 
radioactive substance from bomb tests, in 
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FIG.2 Se IN MILK-OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 


-zelative. amount in soil in New York milk 
shed. Chart is based on measurements of 
samples by AEC. Béfore first H-bomb test 


There are no “islands to run to, no contine 
Whether a family in London, Moscow, New York, 
all have an equal stake in the, ending of this threat 


On March 14, 1954 the 
Dragon Returned to Ye 


THE FAR-REACHING radiological hazard of H-bomk 
source of vague horror to most of mankind, though it still 
It might still be generally unknown except for the fateful 


Japanese fishermen a 
Fortunate Dragon on March 1, 


1954, 


* 

WHEN THE FIRST A-bombs 
were dropped, on Hiroshima, 
Aug. 6, 1945, and on Nagasaki, 
three days later, the tremendous 
explosive power of the bomb, 
was its most awe-compelling fea- 
ture— and the complete surprise 
in which the populace was 
caught its most pitiful. The U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey Re- 
_— describing the Hiroshima 

ombing, told how many persons 
were on their way to work and 
“nearly all school children and 
some industrial employes were at 
work in the open on the program 
of building removal to provide 
fire-breaks, . . Because of the 
lack of warning and the popu- 
lace’s indifference to small groups 
of planes, the explosion came as 
an almost complete surprise and 
the people had not taken shel- 
ter. Many were in the open, and 
most of the rest in flimsily con- 
structed homes, or commercial 
establishments.” Hiroshima had 
365,213 casualties; in the two 
cities, 100,000 were killed. 

* 


FOR ALMOST NINE years 
after 1945, the AEC and Civil- 
ian Defense, the press and poli- 
ticians, played up the devasta- 
tion from blast and heat as the 


most frightening aspects of the 
bombs. 

Children were told to drop 
under their desks when the alert 
sounded, civilians, to take shel- 
ter in subway or basement. 
They weren't told to stay there 
a year or two, if it happened 
to be real, while new uncon- 
taminated food could be grown 
-—if any uncontaminated soil 
could be found. 


d the — 


knew that some radioactive ma- 
terial dropped on and around a 
test site. Dr. Ralph Lapp has re- 
called how some time after the 
first bomb was tested at Ala- 
magordo the scientists saw ‘some 
cattle grazing 10 or 15 miles 
away with white spots on their 
hides—ash which had fallen from 
the blast. ) 

As for the public, fallout was 
unknown before 1954. And ra- 
dioactivity remained an abstract, 
mysterious thing. 


BUT THE MARCH lI, 1954, 
bomb was a new kind. It was 
not the first superbomb. But it 
was the first “dirty” super. 
Cheap and dirty, it revealed that 

awesome blast and heat of 
the A-bomb was riow as noth- - 
ing compared with the inhuman — 
radiological destruction of the 
new bomb. But it was not the 
AEC that told us this first. 

If-the 23 crewmen of the fish- 
ing boat No. 5 Fukuryu Maru 
(Fortunate Dragon) had not ex- 
perienced their strange accident 
that day “it is most likely that 
the world would have still re- 
mained in considerable, if not 
total, ignorance of the greatest 

that confronts mankind.” 
That is the belief of India’s atom- 
ic scientists, presented in. the 
book “Nuclear Explosions,” pub- 
lished by the Indian Govern- 
ment last June. 

The Fortunate Dragon was - 
not within .the prescribed dan- 
ger zone the authorities“ had 
— “yd : the. test. hs 
somthing gone wron 
wind. had _ shifted. hetmle the 
little boat was about 90 miles 
north .- east of the 
enough distant to have 


at 3: 


_ New York milk supply from April 1954,to im _1952 no Strontium-90 was present in 
mid-September 1956, Broken line shows, ; mi. 6064.0 0 wb) tan ed! 
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nts immune from the dangers of H-Bomb fallout. 
or, like the mother and triplets above, in Nigeria, 


o humanity and the generations to come. 


AS 


Fortunate 


zu Harbor 


fallout has become a 
emains little understood. 
accident that befell the — 


izon, followed by an explosion. 
Three hours later a fine dust 
began to fall, and fishermen, 
boat and catch were enveloped 
in the “shi no hai,” or “ashes of 
death,” as it later was known. 
At the time, however, they knew 
nothing of radioactivity, did not 
know the flash was that of a su- 
perbomb, and though the ash 
continu falling ‘fog several 
hours and they became sick that 
night, the nausea passed, and 
they kept on their journey. 
_ After a two weeks’ voyage, 
on March 14, the No. 5 Fukuryu 


Maru returned to Yaizu Harbor. . 


were hospitalized, one 
8 later. Still contamimated 
by dust which set professors’ 
Ceiger counters ticking at a 
rapid rate when they were sum- 
moned from Tokyo, the boat 
had lost smoe of its radioactivi- 
ty. But the hair on the crew 
membe 
still was) radioactive; it had to 
be shaved off. ~ 


| * 

SPEAKING the following Nov. 
17 at a Fordham Jaw school din- 
ner here, Thomas E. Murray, a 
-miember of the AEC, said: 


Two m 


“Before these 1954 tests took 


after three washings © 


did you know? 
© The U. S. Bikini explosion 
of March 1, 1954, produced from 
100 to 1,000 times more radioac- 
tive products than an atomic 
bomb.—J. Crockroft, British 
scientist, April, 1955, at the 
United Kingdom Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee. “The 
contamination, however, is of the 
same kind. The same radioactive 
fission products are produced 
and their activity decays in the 
same way.” 
_ © One teaspoonful of -radio- 
strontium contains a “maximum 
permissible” dose “for every per- 
son on earth.” (Ralph Lapp in 
“Atoms and People”; Harper & 
Bros., 1956.) A “maximum per- 
missible” is the amount set for 
safety standards for workers in 
atomic industry, 
health is endangered. 


which | 


YA 
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SELDOM is fallout visible, as it was to the Marshall Islanders. caught in what has 
been déscribed as a “beta bath of red-flashing flakes, much like a rosy snowfall.” The 


239 Marshallese and 28 American servicemen were, Ii} 


on board the Fortunate Dragon, 
victims of the same errant wind and 
first “dirty” bomb test. 


Usually fallout is invisible, as 
well as unnoticed—and it may re- 
main so for years or even decades 


depending on how much an indi- . 


vidual gets, and there is no way 
he can be sure. 

Children eating their spinach 
and broccoli -dutifully, infants 
draining their milk bottle to the 
last drop, are taking in infinites- 
simal particles of the most serious 
awed ¢ in fallout,. Strontium-90, 
without its making the milk and 
vegetables any less tasty. 

The cruelest aspect of this prod- 


uct of atomic weapons which none - 


can escape, is that infants and chil- 
dren whose bones are forming, get 
more of it than adults, probably re- 
tain a higher percentage of what 
they take in—and are’ more sus- 


ceptible to leukemia, cancer of the 


blood. 

Radioactive strontium (Sr-90) is 
a “bone-seeker,” in certain amounts 
inducing cancer of the bone.. Those 
amounts vary among individuals 
and no one knows for certain what 


they are. 
* 


FALLOUT HAZARD is of two 
kinds, long-term and_ short-term 
hazards, The Marshallese, six of 
who-1 are now undergoing-radia- 
tion tests at Argonne National Jab- 
oratory near Chicago, were victims 
of short-term radiation, According 
to Dr. E. P. Cronkite of Brookhaven 
National laboratory, they recover- 
ed from their radiation sickness 
and the skin, burns. The blood 


changes they sustained have not 
7s as was feared, caused the 
owering of resistance to other dis- 
ease. 

H. A. Blair, director of the 
Atomic Energy Project of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester told the In- 
dustrial Physicians conference in 
New York City on Dec. 6, 1956, 
60 natives of Rongelap Atoll, ‘in 
the Marshalls, had received 175 
roentgens of gamma radiation. It 
resulted in “significant changes in 
their blood cell counts but no se- 
rious sickness or disability.” 

The Hiroshima. maidens ‘who 
came to New York last year for 
treatment were victims of burns 
from the blast of that “experiment” 
in nuclear war. Whether they also 
sustained radiological damage to 
cells was not reported in the press. 

But the National Academy of 
Sciences Committee on Patholog- 
ical Effects of Radiation reported 
last year: “Some late effects of ra- 


ce the umwary Japanese fishermen — 


diation appear as leukemias, which 
are et to arise a few years after 
radiation. This disease, relatively 
rare in man, may show manifold 
increase in persons subjected to a 
nearly fatal single dose (Hiroshima 
GGh). 60s | 

OF the 23 Japanese fishermen on 
the Fortunate Dragon who received 


.a total body dose of 200 roentgens 


or more, about half the estimated 
lethal dose, one died after a seven- 
month illness, October, 1956—the 
radio operator, Aikichi Kuboyama. 
poe authorities found the like- 
y cause of comer’ was radiation. 


IN A NUCLEAR WAR the chief. 


radiological hazard would - be 
short-term—radiation sickness end- 
ing in possible death within a few 
weeks or months. From one surface 


burst of an H-bomb dropped when 
winds in the upper heights were 
calculated to increase the radioac- 
tive toll—the opposite of peacetime 
tests when meteorological condi- 
tions are hopefully picked to les- 
sen fallout — serious radiological 
hazard might extend over a 100,- 
000 square-mile area. 

(Dr. Willard Libby used this fig- 
ure before a Congressional com- 
mittee in describing the hypothet- 
ical damage from-a- single burst). 

Even then the long-term hazard 
would play a role. Those survivors, 
if any, who remained in the broken 
and gutted cities, would face the 
long-term hazard for years and 
even decades. 

* 

THE OVERWHELMING radio- 


logical hazard to which almost the 


total world population is exposed, 
however, is inescapably a part of 
nuclear tests. It is primarily a 
long-term hazard, and is of two 
kinds, external and internal. 
The external hazard is due to 
mma rays, whose dose in. global 
allout, however, is too small to be 
appreciable except for the repro- 
duction organs. The genetic effect 
effect can be serious. | 
The most serious of all hazards 
is an internal one—the global] haz- 
ard provided by radiostrontium. 
Sr-90 is taken into the human 
body with the calcium in food, to 
which it is chemically similar. 
Once settled in the bone, Sr-90 
destroys the blood-producing ‘mar- 
row. It may kill ‘its unwilling host 
by its attack on his red and white 
bleod cells or, if he survives the 
first onslaught, he may die years 
later. a 


THE MAN-MADE Sr-50, prod- 
uct of a split uranium atom, already 
is present in our soil, in soil in the 


—" 
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WOULD YOU FEED YOUR BABY CANCER 
IN, HIS NURSING BOTTLE 7 
Would you feed your baby cancer in his nursing 


bottle? Of course you wouldn't, if you it} 
But you my be, vi thent leaving 1b de the next . 
con 


few years if Hydrogen 


to be tested. : 


by the major nations of the world, . 
Here's the story. Atomic bombe have a by-pro= 


duct called strontium 90, 


When the bomb goes off 


strontium 90 goes into the upper atmosphete and is 
distributed all over the world. 


Strontium 90 is rough stuff, 


It drops to earth 


end ig eaten by those animals which graze on the 


@rasses of the world, 
mi 


children drink the 


Cowa eat it, 
lk of cows. In this way stron- 


And we and our 


tium 90 gete into our bodies and settles in our © 
bones wheres in sufficient concentration, it can cause 


cancer, These are the conc 


“oOo WWES ies * 
We ly ae : 


IMM ye Je - 


Boe 


JMC 


lusions that can be drewy from two articles in the | 


ONE OF the first volcés in the ‘vanke-of Iuhor-signalizing: Wie desgee of fallout was-thé Melrose 


— 


Park, Mlinois, local of the United Auto Workers Union. On last Oct. 19 a bulletin of the union asked: 


oom 


|| "“Weould you feed your baby cancer in his 


Antarctic and tar-Ttung corners of 
the world. It is in the alfalfa and 
other foods grown in the soil, ab- 
sorbed by them both from the 
ground and from the leaves dusted 


. with fallout. It is in the cows 


which have eaten these foods, in 
their -milk—and in the bones of 
babies and children in the U.S. and 
elsewhere who have drunk the milk 
and eaten the leafy and other veg- 
etables containing Sr-90. The 
Atomic Energy mmission has 
measured the amounts, in human 
bone, soil, milk, vegetables. 

Fission products unleashed by 
bomb tests contain a wide ‘assort- 
ment of. elements, but because of 
the route taken by atoms in global 
fallout most of them need cause 
no worry. Not so Sr-90. It meets 
all the requirements for becoming 
the ideal military radiological haz- 
ard, operating in peacetime as well 
as war and destined to keep man- 
kind in a state of terror once it is 
fully understood. These require- 
ments are as follows: 

1. A half-life of a few decades 
so. that long after its period of 
ambling about the stratosphere it 
retains radioactivity and long after 
it lodges in man’s bones it wreaks 
its handiwork. Sr-90’s half life is 
28 years. That means. that in 28 
years one-half will remain, the 
other will be decayed. In another 
28 years, one quarter will remain . 

2. It must be produced in large 
amounts. 

3. It should haye easy access to 
the human body, 

4. Once in the body, it should 
be easily absorbed, accumulating 
in some vital organ (such as the 
bones) and not easily eliminated. 

Sr-90 is the onl fission product 
known to date which fills the bill. 

AEC has cons¢ientiously set up 
measurements andl, less conscien- 
tiously, tries to| minimize the 
amounts found as being infinites- 
simal, and below |the danger level.. 

But there are|no human data 
for Sr-90 danger) levels. 

What has beef used are data 
previded by the |piling and dead 
radium dial painters and those who 
survived, at least|/in the thirties— 
how many ‘still afe alive is unre- 
ported—and by rf ‘ ons who at one 
time took injections or drank medi- 
cations using radim. 

But Strontium-90 is not radium, 
and even the radium data presented 
a great unevenness in effect as to 
individuals. 

And since science does not yet 
know more—does|| not even know 
the cause of catiter—many scien- 
tists feel we cannot say with any 
certainty at all what constitutes a 
“safe” ye of Sr+90. 


LITTLE BOMB 
By REGINALD) REYNOLDS 


Little Bomb, who made thee?’ 
Dost thou know|\who made thee, 
Not so DIRTY As the last, 
With a CLEAN, effective blast 
Annihilating all,)}with dust? 

Did he tell thee|that he means 
No mutations in the genes, 
Minimizing (so he hopes) 
Radioactive isotopes? 


Litle Bomb, I made thee, 

All of us have made thee. 
When the World was old and sad 
Power drove our rulers mad: 
All their cruelty and fear 

In thy lineaments appear. 
These, with my own apathy, 
Framed a fearfiil cemetery 
Where the human form divine 
Drivels to its Jast decline. 


Little Bomb, who'll drop thee? 
Lunacy will drap thee; 
Lunacy, which \generates 


Hateful poisons) Sg te" hates, 
pire 


Lunacy, which pffers Earth 
Painful death ||\and monstrous. 
birth. ; 
Thou a bomb and I a. bloke, 
we shall both go up in smoke; 
But,’ if that is only, bluff, 
Strontium 90 is|/enough. 
- —New Statesman and Nation, 
Lodonn. ; ; CARE ATTN C1. SSL arees 
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| OrER the years occasional eqn iti rm 
independent doctors énd|NUCLEAR tly ser gence 
SCARINS have accused the LIBERATION | taminated fish prior to May 1, and| 
Atomic Energy Commission | ~. jeven of some-radioactive fish caught 
of suppressing all but cheer-| DR. EDWARD TELLER, of-\the following October in Southern 
ful news: Since fallout and the|ten alluded to as the father of| waters, 
growing evil of strontium-90 be- the H-bom apparently wre look-} Yet Strauss, testifying before a 
came a hot issue,-some have gone ing forward to his coming off-| Senate committee March 24, 1955, 
furtlier. He | spring. be - ee on | the fallout statement by AEC, 
: aith in the big Doys the Fi-b id only that “it does comport 
a oecniios eat have become. For the babies he substantially with what we’ have 
ed by Rep. Chet Holifield (D- has a special task in mind—to “lib-|since learned.” but admitted, 
Calif), blamed the AEC for the|°™te oppressed people without)“thcre are lacunae of course.” 
bombing them to bits. oe te 


fact that the fallout problem was Peed | . 
not understood by e American Dr. Teller, in an address to the THE LATE Dr. Evarts A. GCra- 


| annual meeting of the Assocation 
“TPolifield’e group said the AEC|f the U.S. Army, in Washington oat pate ae Terner tideemek 
had waited until February, 1955,/°" Oct. 26,. out ned the accom! St. Louis, aad professor emeritus of 
to announce the fallout effects of plishments of the “tailored nu- surgery at Washington University 
the ‘March 1, 1954, bomb burst|°!eat ORY a in the “hands of} 7 dical school engaged in a vig-| fe | ee Le gee 
at Bikini atoll. i then. ‘accord- small mobi e units. He said: orous brush with the AEC and the| Mut ge SS sgt iis se Ts pees Pi ‘ Ste : a 
ing to the committee AEC issued |, “They could powerfully b elp _ administration a few months be- Sak ee i. ee 
info rmation which was misleading ee ates Lae he oy fore his death. from cancer of the| Wimeh> allie oe ee Deana : ee ae ae 
and gave scant attention. to per- : | lung. | . . ° dig tt. PK GS Re 
sistent, lingering aaieiny. vie oe — any ee De. Conia charged that the _The Presid t dmiral Lewis Strauss, Chairman of. 

The committee report said: we cme Si at vai of Eisenhower Administration had the Atomic Energy Commission. ) : 

“The AEC displays a kind of * Surseow ¥ . “considered. the danger from : 


easy optimism about nuclear ex.|4% executioner. strontium-90 in our food serious” J * | | 
p'osions effects. —— vLenough to consider large-scale pur-| FF #e r a ng tii You : 


ing of catches for many months by 


a 


OOD ae 


a 


ee on ——— Se wo tions staff. “< AEC egos ification of the milk supply in 1954, 
on the effects ‘nominal bombs|Thomas E. Murray, has reyealed and that “ e who were drink- : : ae i Re 
rziher than on those of the high-|since that: ing the a ‘we have been in- a Se os oy in sa who 
yield megaton weapons. “Before these 1954. tests took formed.” Dr. Libby, a chemist, and entire skeleton, or, for 1,000 : 7 nd eee expert — 
“Data presented to the subcom-| place a policy of almost utter Si-|not then a member of AEC, had grams.) PE ee. EC ad page a who 
mice on the intensity of local ra-|lence had been established. The)heen assigned to do a study for This is a tiny amount, but the . 8'Y° 4 ks > milita the | 
@'en hazards are diluted by re-\decision was made to issue only| AEC, and in the report suggested nuclear scientist Ralph Lapphas P?° oT sey MAVE OVEC OUT_AVES, 
sort to global averages and other two statements—first an. announce-|g further engineering study on the said a teaspoon of radiostrontium pete: Soe i ag Th of these . 
m nimizing assumptions. |ment that tests were to beheld, and! ;emoval of Sr-90 from the nation’s; olds a maximum permissible Compe Proprans. | 
“The genetic effects of radioac-| then a short guarded statement at! milk supply. dose for everyone on earth. Senate on the Foreign Re- . 
tiv:ty are passed by with the com-|their conclusion. . . When the sec-| “For two years~-and until the And this 0.12 micromicro- lations su pcomimittee on disarm- - 
ment that ‘there is a wide range of ret came out, through the wrongigroblem [of Sr-90 in the food] was| curies for each gram of calcium ament, questioning Warren Wea- . 
admissible opinion on this subject.’| channels, the shock to- world. opin-|made public by non-government} in the stillborn’s bones had ver, a vice president of the 
Important information on atom- jon rivalled: in its own way the}sources,” Dr. Graham charged, “the| elimbed to 0.17 by the spring Rock ef¢1ler Foundation and 
ic energy often is released in drtb-'}]ast of the H-bomb itself.” Administration kept these facts of 1954. | chairman pf one of the National 
lets, through speeches of AEC! By the time Admiral Lewis L.!from the American public. The The values for the comparable Academy } Sciences committees 
Commissioners, and couched im! Strauss, Chairman of AEC, had re-! continued insistence by the Ad-| mother skeletons would have studying fadioactivity, on Jan. 
highty technical and hypothetical turned home from the Pacific test,| ministration that all is well can only}, been .03- micromicrocuries per 16, were onfused about ' what 
terms rather than in authoritative,!the “wrong channels,” the burned/be viewed as an attempt to misin-| gram of calcium in Chicago in ten grnetics hazards and 
concise, plain-spoken facts. Japanese Aire amen caught in the! form the le.” : 1954,” said Kulp and his asso- what or- ) does. He said Sr-90 © 
“While the AEC insists that its fallout 90 miles from the blast,) He aM the charges in a letter| cCiates in Science. ~ : aa a -very small genetics ef- 
information is available for civil/had told their story to newsmen,|released by Adlai Stevenson Nov.| _ Six bone samples from Chile °°; Thén he explained, “But 
defense purposes, the subcommit-| photographs of them were page one|2, 1956 and gave it as his opinion| in mid-1955 showed Sr-90 in in terms pf inducing leukemia, 
tee notes that publications dating news in Japan papers, nant a stun-'that Sr-90 alreadv constituted a} stillborns averaged, about 0.35. of terms of the possible inducin 
back seven or eight years on bio- ned world tried to grasp the mean- public health question of serious} Mothers in Chile in 1955 aver- of other forms of a ae 
logical and niedical effects of radia-| ing of this new threat embodied not! magnitude, and would continue as| aged 0.07. as bone ss: 9 te this sa serious 
tion Only now are being released. | alone in nuclear war but in “peace- such for at least 25 years even if This is in keepin with other P roblem, of course. 
The subcommittee sees no reason time” tests. the H-bomb tests were banned at! data shown in the Lamont When |strontium-90 falls on 
for' withholding from the American *® once. Dr. Graham said the danger; studies. | 
people the full facts about the) THE PRESS RELEASE put out was that the rising burden of Sr- The burden of Sr-90 was high- 
deadly effects of atomic and hydre-|by AEC March 31, 1954, two days| 90 in milk and foods would lead to! er in children’s bones no matter 
gen bombs.” i. og — — hardly an increase in bone tumor, leuke- what the country. 
o less than admit that there was! mia and other forms of cancer, par- : 
IT WAS NO SURPBISE that the} fallout on a Japanese fishing boat) ticularly in young children. ¢ THE BABY GAZING out-up- ducts, and then going 
AEC on April 24 declined com-/well outside of any danger zone.| ‘The administration promptly de- on the seeming well-ordered .| And when this ma- 
ment on the eloquent appeal of| But then the Admiral was quoted/nied the charges A released a world of his nursery in New into man, strontium, — 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer to end nu-/as saying: statement by Admiral Strauss, who York or Chicago or Los Ange les, since it is| chemically very like 
clear weapon tests, broadcast in “Skin lesions observed are | blandly asserted that the study had he eg to pay for the radio- calcium, gets built into the skele- 
50 countries but not here—nor was| thought to be due to the chemical} been made “to determine the feasi- ogical sins of his fathers, can ton. | : 
it a surprise that Dr. Willard F.| activity of the converted material bility of purifying milk if it ever riley the grim comfort that he “Now this is a very unhappy 
Libby of the AEC attempted to an-|in the coral [from Bikini Atoll] rath-| were contaminated by fallout is no exception. Every baby in fact, because it gets more or ~ 
swer Schweitzer’s plea. He mailed er than to radioactivity, since these| should we be attacked by an en- the strane has to reckon On less permanently built into the 
the famous philosopher-scientist a| lesions are said to be already heal-|emy using atomic weapons.” strontium, - while the atomic skeleton and it is a long-lived 
copy of a speech Libby made April ing.” Dr. Ralph tt “Aeon ee Oe and A- isotope. Sb, unfortunately, that 
11. In the speech Libby said that The AEC pooh.poohed stories of| People” (Harper & Bros., 1956), p. ee ee eee held out a$ means that|we are in the process 
“we do know” fallout from tests| widespread contamination of turna!139, said: “In general, the public a so smaller countries. of building into people, per- 
“is not, nor is it likely ever to be,| catches after the Bikini test, stating:! information policy of the AEC is The Lamont group found that manently jinside of them, a —~ 
the danger to the human race...|. “The only contaminated fish dis-|to release datd only after the sto samples from Germany showed source of radiation... .” ~ 
which many_people have been led;covered were those in the open|has been forced out through the of. : Gramatic change in Sr.-90 bur- He claimed we were “not up 
to believe.” hold of the Japanese trawler.” — forts of the press.” Dr. Lapp de- den in the age of 0-9 years in a to dangergus levels” yet, but 
It is reminiscent of the revelation} Numerous papers by Japanese |clared some scientists “are eeply PaAtice of months. Those who others Beoired. 
of ‘the. 1954 Bikini fallout which!|scientists published in volumes! worried over the AEC’s apparently _~ fr sh March a September acticin 
had burst upon the world—through| available at the United Nations,|cheery attitude on the strontium! ° 1955, 8 owed a 0,21 micromi- ’ . 
‘no fault of the AEC’s public rela-' however, tell of the exhaustive test-' hazard.” sag Wing co ata are ‘As the Wind 
1956, a 0.34 average, or a rise Bloweth ee - 


& dl Aaee : eF of 60 percent as the strato- : : : 
Scientis ye ee rnd 
| : , . 7 S| ; é bomb tests grew. German chil- | ne velopment, testifying before a 

| : _— aoe , dren from 0-4 showed more | genate subcommittee on what 


than four times the Sr-90 bur: | Joi ha sda: ba 0: 4eiheadia talk 


THE FIRST pledge com- settlements but against ground to the possibility of increasing q h 
ing from the ranks of world troops. Every single tactical atom the destructive effects of strat- en that the 20-29 years group | clear assault on the Soviet Unions 


rw or shell has an effect similar to egic atomic weapons. Today one | ™E@surec. anning estimates 
scientists that they would that of the first atom bomb, tactical atom wet can antion a The scientists found that there 
take no part in the mManu- which destroyed Hiroshima. Be- small city. But one hydrogen | *. clearly an age-effect in dis-— 
facture, testing or use of cause the tacticakatom bombs are bomb can render‘a region as big —— of the noxious poison 
atomic weapons, but would.con- available today in great numbers, as the Ruhr uninhabitable for i e first 20 eagle nome 
tinue to try to advance the peace-. their total destructiye effect . some time.. Through the: diffiu- yt Og e Me pa ston an 7 
ful application of atomic weap- Would be much greater. These — sion of radioactivity, one could a eee a a 
ons eame from Germany’s 18, bombs. are — bape only.in today with hydrogen bombs in ab Lag 4 aga y similar 
leadi uclear scientists April Comparison wi - ‘strategic’ _ alll likelihood destroy the la- bs ag . | 
13.. "Their vow svt“ ae boube developed. since, above tion of the West Cereker Bic Young children showed three 
‘bomb-test-weary world. : - all the hydrogen bomb. _-- public.« We know no: possible |. to four times more Sr-90 than 
. The signatures on:the historic “No physical limits are known - technique for. protécting large |. adults, per gram of calcium. 
document included those of Prof. | ~~ %} masses of Jation from this | ‘JF MOTHERS, and. fathers, |- 
xa gh ase aisle nina ey See Noted Columnist | gente ae ie hich is de .s ati ’ a ohh ee ae 
an split- jan. = SARS “| “Qur profession, which is de- | the relation o ir ies’ 
ting of the atom, Prof. Fritz |Calisfeor Ban __. voted to pure scence and sia Ae 
 Stracsapammy, 1 7 ee hydrogen and’ s | velopment and through which'we | tio 
They said, in part: am > In influence many youl men, 
Ole ag 3 se cate eae wor nez »b,. | ! intend oe ie responsibility for 
e same destructive power asnor- | syndicated Seripps-Howard col-'| the possible consequences. .. . 
mal atomic bombs. They are de- ' | : “None of thé undersigned are 


scribed as tactical in order to ex- good wd. to tak ei th eset: 
the idea that Ghepueste: be Way tar the taeda ing \. 


ess 
Soul net only against human | weapons,” she wrote, or use of atomic weapons, ... 
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The True Story of Jack: || 
He Went from Cop to Snake + 


By ART SHIELDS- 

I WAS: covering the Chel- 
sea district on Manhattan's 
West Side for a news agency 
when I met Jack C... 

Jack had e curious distinction. 
He was the only ex-union man 
among the cops in the 18th Police! 
Precinct. And he was proud of 
this indeed. : 

I used to run into Jack at his 
police station, which was on my 
beat. It was a smelly old stable 
on West 17th St. -A- new: station 
was going up near by, and the 
Commissioner had rented the 
stable to house his harness bulls 
meanwhile. The cops only had 


rt of the building, however. 
orses lived in the basement be- 


Miystery of the Lady In 2 Noses _ 
FEW OF US can. under-,of the ultimate freedom of the ~ 


: | ‘n¢ | Spirit. It is||\a symbolic liberation - 
stand why Picasso has to paint of some sdtt. Why thiak?- Why 


women with noses. Modern |foe1? why |Ic rc alia 
art is a mystery to modern 'or fellow-woman? All human de- 


man. I was complaining to/sire is a slavery. Forward to Nir- 


a painter that people couldn't un- — — wid ‘be. ree e meaning- 


- derstand his 


modern art and , . | 
he floored me a ARE many splinter 
| schools of goon en- 


ith - t - 
casts, te a - | in the general world of 
many Americans. i tee The i eee al 
aN ag ) : er wil aban forth 
ge ent ‘ style and it becomes 
truth even. . i » rage . g wy of oe 
: tryin ; 
4 ene ong Pa | ; slavishly, yet each 
the great ad- : thought. it up all by 
ve vances of mankind have been Anke of aged and novelty 
low. .And a famlliar aroma came : started by a minority of brave **® RG. MORSIMOCES,~ “OC 
up through the floor. and persecuted pioneers. Just the;°? anil © a "aig — 
Jack soon found that I liked ' | same, why the two noses? fpersone ity. Fashion rs prevente 
unions. And he often took me . Q The layman is informed that in| wag Hy - a 
aside to tell of his past. He had = this case the painter is trying to at s- belie —_ = re 
been: a member of the AFL's! | 7 \i\e & : seize the total personality of his ae Aa a ~ th mK pag a 
Bridge and Structural Iron Work- : \ DAK = a Bae asoe Ty sitter. Everyone has a profile as’? gies pan! ge: tay pe 
ers Union when the century was well as a front view. So Picasso *” Sere ted cna 7 ar 
"young. That was a bold new_out-|__ “Chale OS Ls Re SS Ses ___ [paints both on the same canvas. a will wok ie weivele ete oo 
ou ee npr sine ting 92 ower $800 to break the strike. There's me And he did the little job. = & eet Le fro seen a one can find a con- 
“| going to be trouble.” | The story hurt Kennedy, and ;,’; Be tent there that reflects horror, des- 
ye ces skyscrapers 9 —— The strike was a revolt of sweat-| friends said the big fellow had ns be pet. oe — ce ae and nihilism of the little man 
‘ys s p tae rte ta rss “\ed women workers. I ‘talked to promised to get me. This was just! refer a single nose , ost in this monstrous social sys- 
Tee te ~~ T _ getting as little as a dollar aa bluff, however. And Jack ee, w NES: ‘tem. 
ay. 


And I've never seen morejlaying for Kennedy, when the) [Hr OTHER night on TV I Much modern inting looks 
j j | like a sickness made visible. ‘The 


| ACK’S"stories were mostly of/ militant kets. The pavements captain called him in. es ; _ | Hike 
chad ce cies ae rent peeio dally, battlo: ‘gevknda:” “The! Jock had 40 oct Maka dase be lock. “showing ote ens rnting, Painters defend themselves as sur- 
“Snake” was the iron wo ers (COps and the thugs from the strike-| busted. The choice, said t cap- Husky in. overalls, with the stern \S°0"5 who are probing the disease 
name for “scab” at that time.. The|/breaking agencies were slugging tain was just that. And hed better, gaunt fact of a Puritan, Pollock of mankind. They say it isn't pos- 
“sakes” were recruited from un-'the girls as they talked to the scabs.'get wise to himself and think of had laid out ‘a huge canvas on the sible to paint afy other subject 
derworld gutters. Many had done,And the Black Maria was full of his children. floor long a¢ the hall carpet of today but disease. Yet the —, 
time’.for manslaughter and armed |prisoners every day as it rolled to! There were four of those kids big hotel. He dipped his broad oe muralists axe, “es 
robbery. And they didn’t fight the police stable. ‘in a little flat in Chelsea. And/housepaintet’s brush in-buckets of|*°° , f natld hope a pari 
with their fists. | But still the pickets came on.' Jack caved in, like many a man'paint, then tramped up and down *™ % © ective little ‘h ‘ ae 
The “snake's” job was risky,| They were building the Interna-|who went scabbing before him.'the canvas, letting the brush drip painting ae d ut aes 
however. The union’s “educational|tional Ladies Garment Workers And the next day I saw a. stony-| great gobs and clots of paint. Just w an an oC mae arom herria 
coataes.” te which Jack had be- Union in, the underwear industry. faced Jack in front of the mouth this, and nothing more! No plan,’ 
longed, was quite effective. AndjAnd they were helped by devoted | of the Black Maria. And he avas no design, nowtheme’ or thinking, IT IS interesting to follow some 
no worker would help a “snake”|women. pickets from the outside.'helping other cops to push the or any imagination!  - of the :, inner politics of modern 
who slipped on a high building. Jack was proud of one of those girls in. | Here was the art to end all art RCN 3 In the United States the 
And Jack told me about ajPickets, for she“came from Ireland " —a dead end, if ever I saw one./@epression had created a — 
“snake,” who screamed in terror, too. She was Leonora Boyd JACK AND I avoided each But Pollock's blobber ies _ sell sag WORT NAC of the arts. Socia 
when death looked in his face.'!O'Reilly, a popular speaker at Irish other after that. What could we|thousands of dollars and are con-|Tealism, charged o -. "ssid 
This was a very bad “snake,” said freedom meetings. She used to say if we tried to talk again. But sidered among the classics. The ay mere neg i Bites. 
Jack. He had organized a “snake”|picket every day with the elder|one night I met him on Sixth Ave. UPPer floor of the Solomon Gug- ee r ' oi "Bi ' 
union for the bosses. And he was Senator LaFollette’s daughter Fola'as | was coming off my beat. He Semheim Museum in New York. is os ee de Be sempre 
LaFollette. And Jack used to say: was leaving a gin mill and was filled with paintings by Pollock@fter Roosevelt died, ak ram. Te 
and his followers. It is like being turned from their erground, 


spreading “snake” propaganda. “The ‘ay? 
But one day he slipped. hey won't dare to touch Missjvery, very drunk. int 2. mnadhouss<0 fanty-one: Ser and took over American life again. 


Jack’s gang was working on a/© Reilly.” He was very sure-of that.) 7 tried to pass by, but he) -y- ‘i They made an open assault on the 
800-foot chimney at the time.| But the captain's paymasters had grabbed - me and began crying! i ionalres = : ee hated ‘wali of thd pene 
And this “snake” was clumsy. He other ideas. The two well known like a baby: are paiters an ¢ A Peggy Guggenheim used her 
didn’t ‘know his. work. and. he ee ad — into Fp “Tien just a snake, Shields” | gs and spoil acres.o can-| - dlions to bribe cajole ‘ead: ail 
; ‘CTOW a ay. “< z ” . - . 
slipped off the top of the chimney. . eee ee ae sobbed, just a snake. This dreary stuff is also smybol-/€Dce young social realists and get 


“ ” And Jack was much et. | her Cae 
nee ee } gate 3 . ic. | don’t know why everything them to turn to non-objective art. 
It was a clever and conscious class 


gover. But he caught the top of * S did teh sont task neal the 
+ : | i gain until;has to be smybolic in art. Why not : 

a kg @ = 1 mah of - JACK managed to duck strike I returned from the West several] grap le with the thing itself, in- Pie | eR hy ee 
hi g there hollering like a devil (duty for a week. The lieutenant, | Years later. He was a Detective |stead of its shadow? Anyway, Pol-). e Mees = > fathe ia f 
mg ves eg Sager Canby Sergeant on Broadway now, with'lock’s blobs are. highly smybolic ing in Mexico, that fatherland o 
He was too stared to pull himself; who fixed up the schedules, ied) Lieutenant's pay, and a diamond|blobs. They come out of the wn- the world's imightest painting to- 
oo Se the bottle Jack “brought in. But i, his cravat. Jennecesll They are the expression day. A driye against the a 
* Jack got the dirty assignment at Sern See painters of (the Mexican revolu- 

tion, Orozco, Rivera, me and 


BUT NO ONE would help him. 'last. And he. was almost ying | NDS their fellow-workers, is being con- 
This Py gay Boos see, ‘Was SUS os he told me about it. ce | ducted by the wealthy classes, 
persed  &. Keng 2 wnion (yO It was hard to stall on this) . using abstraet art as their wea- 


worker some time before. And one Said nF 
‘ Pa Continued from Page 6 ‘Most of those I read simply Sai n. The painter Tamayo is the 
of Jack's buddies leaned over the Strikebreaking job. But. Jack got s aii ‘that the worker likes the idea be-|fyhrer of this sordid attempt to 


chimney and glared in the eyes away with it-for awhile. He would meeting after mass meeting where | use the ‘eon't have-te shell cata ocx apa 
of the terrified creature. “Die,|mix with «-milling crowd of gang-|the bond issue was announced, the Toney. every year to buy bonds) + 
you ‘Snake!’ Die!’ ~ he- shouted.| ters and pickets, and pretend to workers mg ppp ,\and hell have more money to) BUT ENOUGH of carping. I 
And the “snake” would surely have). hing the girls around. But) eens: eee eens ever spend on things he wants. Now,'am against the two noses of most 
been a dead —_ if the foreman he wes antaal elbowin the ang- Se ib hegre AB gy vf, that's an argument which ‘any | modern art, at the same time rec- 
hadn't come in, time. ea Freitag pp wre 7 shane shies ‘B"} who had bought d a hi * if worker anywhere, and maybe even! ognizing that every art ‘must. re- 
That “snake” never tried to drive)" g , rubles worth of bonds in af €-| some capitalists, will understand. |new iteelf, find new. techniques, 
weiter Nig cr aT i I’m la ing for that big bum Ken- time who wanted payment on those)" ‘vforris. is also inaccurate in de- new ,| new visions, or it 
Jack’s unionism was rather nar- caiiey ni aehk ene *t “2 Fa aaa bonds? _ |seribing Soviet taxes, But without|phecomes a sr elly cadaver. ) 
row. He hated bricklayers, for . Ae as ad Vilas ao Khrushchev argues, and Morris! going ‘into detail on any of these} Modern art is a chaotic, costly,. 
instancer It seems that brick- This Kennedy Fie a 200-pound|s4pports him in this, that the cap-| matters I'd just like to say that /crazy, often teactionary campaign 
layers had worked during one of Lome uhn was pickio pe fink! italist, who would sell his own one-sided descriptions of whatitg reiivenate the. graphic §tradi- 
the iron sworkers strikes. And Jack ss ‘ betwee f ts. = “ h f : half t a | hap ns in. the Soviet Union do tion t goes back to the Altamira 
said that he would never pass) rs _ \ SNA toe father for a half-percent, wont un-| ites the | Soviet Union nor caves. As such it) should be stu- 
the rf e hss A oney . hee derstand the popular support for 4 merican socialism any good; ‘The; died. Geni Indvand: Wow, 2 “The 
crate talkin cx ioe see et a;|the Soviet measure. Khrushchev,| Soviet: Union has made magnifi- 
Jack Johnson's, the black cham-|@Ppropofiately, in’ my opinion, cent contributions toward peace, 
, : oe { ae Bia Soag ig of ne that Soviet workers toward disarmament, toward  in- 
Jack enjoyed. living. the past|Pion's, crown. And he was. getting) points out that 5 Fem | dustrializing its own country’ and 
, the easy. money for slapping girls derstand social obligations. They) 1. socialist countries, All theselth 
around. — A Coke A understand that it will benefit them’ are worthy of much more detailed 'a 
4 bs We as Ws individually “if the money saved : treatment. ie nd | 
cop, And he I GOT a little story. on “Ken-|from woah og Wome of bonds is used; American workers 
_ ried when nedy, the Strikebreaker” into the collectively for more schools, hos- 
/ That wasn’t: easy ‘to do. | pitals, homes, etc. o ‘with the Soviet Union if one sees 
: editors were on the bosses’ - But I was intrigued by the in-' shadows as well as light, the nega- 
= a aie. Bat my et i terviews Pravda’ published with tive n 
_etting, ed "9 - au ae & ole mek aed 
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EXTRA--U 


Quiz Red Herring! 


(NEWS ITEM: Two members of the Communist Party National Committee, Fred Fine and Sid 
Stein, were denied New York reservoir fishing licenses by Commissioner Arthur Ford of the 1 age of 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, which is in charge * a system of 20 lakes and reservoirs. 
been made e-condition of getting a license to fish in the reservoirs by Ford. Fine 


“loyalty oath” has 


onl 


Stein will fight the ruling. The ACLU has aia interest in supplying legal aid ). 


By LESTER RODNEY 


THE RED HERRING blinked at the photographers’ Flash bulbs as he stepped 
into the Un-American Committee pang: room. Reporters swarmed around. “Are you 


nervous?” asked one. 


The herring shook his head. “Nepe;‘he-ssid. “I've heard about the way these guys 
WHO, ME? 


operate. But I guarantee you 
one thing. They can't adhe * 
fish sweat.” 

Another reporter called out, 
“Say, how do you breathe any- 
how? Fishes can't live out of 
water!” 

“That’s what you think, bud,” 

ied the herring, “If Mayor 
Wa Pa and Water a loyal at 
er Ford can put in @ oa 
for fishermen -in oo ene 
say theyre for the mg en pockd 
aid ‘against  tetalitarianism, 
__heck, I guess I can breathe out 
of water.” 

As he started to the witness 
stand a reporter shouted, 


“One more thing, We hear 


you were subpoenaed out-of the 
Croton Reservoir to name all 
other red and pimk fish. Are yeu 
going to te tell all you know?” 


herring leoked at 
_ him with pitying scorn. 


“Now 
FISH SINGING?” 
* 


REP; FRANCIS E. (Muddy 
Water, Committee head, ba 


munist Party, 
Sidney Stem, 


censes to fish in 


this objective, they became lead 
ers of the Communist Party, 


The Sean  watacit eall- 
ec the red herrin to the stand. 


whe ever heard of a 


THE RED HERRING chuck- 
led. “I know that fish,” he said, 
“Smelt is right. No decent fish- 
erman would touch -him with a 
ten foot fishing pole: He's a keen 
fellower of your Committee's 
work. The day. he saw a 
werm, opened his mouth to eat 
it, then remembered te first ask 
the worm ‘Are ame ‘now or have 
yeu ever been. worm 
told him ‘Don't “worry, bud. 
You're safe. Ail the worms have 
taken the oath, Who BUT a 
worm would take that oath any- 
how?” 

The committee counsel bang- 


__ ed his gavel. 


“There you have it,” he said. 


“You hear the way he talks. Is 
it any wonder Commissioner 
Ford demands a.loyalty oath for 
fishermen? He fears the fish will 
swallow the Communist propa- 

la hook, sinker and party 
ine!” He turned to the smelt. 
“Would you kindly, for the rec- 
ord, iden this witness as a 


red herring 
The- stoolfsh began, “Well, he 


has-a gill. . 
~. “GIL, GIL?” shouted Water 


tsi hero ever started that Ciant- 


cs ype lathes Sh agri 


identification.” _ 
The friendly-smelt continued. 
“Let's see, I see a fin. . . 


Ne abt ~ inane 
thing for a fin!”. 
“Hearing adjourned,” 


ed Water, a “Ry. aoe 
“Clear the co r ” 


A loyalt 
license. ly oath the 
‘tca. broadcast this 
the “battle for the 
everywhere?” 
next episode in 
ma. Next week—All out 


C Camp-fing. 


Based 


IT’S NOT the Yanks are so 


great, but that the rest of ‘the 


American League is so bad. As 
the racing form would put it, 


. they're the best of a bad lot. It 


would be interesting to see them 
transplanted to the National 
League for one whole season. At 
least it would settle a lot of argu- 
ments. | | 

What would happen to their 
highly-touted hitters — Mantle, 
Berra; and the rest—if they were 


_ making the circuit against Spahn, 


Burdette; Roberts, Friend, New- 
combe, Lawrence and Antonelli, 
to mention a few, who are spread 
throughout the league? In their 
own circuit, once they get past 
Cleveland, the tough ones are 
few and far between. 

* And what about. their own 
pitchers? There's no way in the 
world-they could figure to romp 
through a league shot through 
with such sluggers as Musial, 


Samericons, aan 


a li pitch?” How 


I 


ou! that Ted Wit- 


Aaron, Adcock, Hodges, Bailey, 


Robinson, Crowe, Snyder, Fu- 
rillo, Bruton, Hoak, Virdon, Ash- 


burn, cra, a Mays and 
even Dusty Rhod 
es same Sian it seems to 
me, exists in the fielding depart- 
ment—infield and outfield. But 
all this, of course, is pure con- 


‘jecture. The- World Series is the 


only chance, save for a few. ex- 
hibition games and the All-Star 


on this premise—and then 
all we see is a: Yankee team which 


thas clinched the pennant way 


back in September playing a bat- 
tered National League team 
which has fought it dtt right to 
the wire, without a chance to 
catch its breath. And it will prob- 
ably happen that way again this 


year. 


AT THE TIME this is written, 
Cincinnati has just beaten the 
Bedgers, 7-6, their ninth straight 


win, and Fm more convinced - 


than ever that they'll win the 
pennant. The- loss: of big Klu 


geems less serious in face of 


Ceorge Crowe's two homers and 
his airtight fielding at first. It's 
true that the pitching staff is not 
so strong as it might be, but it's 
also true that you can’t beat a 
team that can ouscore you all the 
way. 


THE DODGERS aren't play- 
ing bad ball—but why, oh why, 
dothey have to-do everything the 
hard way? I-don't _know how 


we have to test any theory ‘ 


, president of the New 
this week 
ayors of Los An- 


ar Francisco with “or- 

acy in their attempts 

to move the.|Dodgers and Ciants 
to. the West |Coast. 


Stark’s t 


another site 


clusion of @ | 


t came at the con- 


solution suggesting 
thé Dodger’s ball- 


: 
PLA. 


fp 


park in the /Flatlands section of 


Brooklyn. 


Be resent 
of the Mayor 


the effrontery 


csico mayor | in coming 


York im an 


> organized piracy 
of Les Angeles and 
of the San Fran- 
to New 


attempt to take ‘the 


Dodgers and Giants away, he- told. 
the Council. 


iw ee 
Ford Frick 
the 
owners that 
of any city 
city itself 
the whim 


‘to -Commissioner 
ask him ‘to say to 
and Natienal League 
baseball franchise 

r town belongs te the 
“cannot be moved at 
who owns the club,” 


Stark said. | 


Mayor 
Angeles 
Beach trai 
and Mayor | 
San Franci 
last week. 


Poulsen. of Les. 
the Dodgers” Vere 
g camp last March 
rge Christopher of 
came to New York 


STATE 
Connecticut 
Colo., N. Mex., Wyom... 
Hknois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Maryland—D.C, 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 


Missouri 


Ohio 

Oklahoma, Arkansas .... 
Eastern Pennsylvania iii 
Western Pennsylvania ~ 
South ; 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


_ NATIONAL STANDING— 
CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending May 14, 1957 

Worker 


Goal 
150 


D.W. 
Goal 
75 


To 
Date 
56 

4 
467 


, 


To: 
Date 
35 

6 
127 
16 


|| Fund Drive Te Date 
1,000 


Total (outside N;-Y.) ... © 
‘New. York State ....... 5600: 
~ i FOPAL BG AL ost ose a 


tt: 7 rh. SEY eevOi 4 etcrocentidms 


* 
* “~ 
~ 


© 


sESe. + eccene ees: 


C ona. mut gris tf 


While Las Vegas 


(Continued from Page + am 
' Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 
“is going to t _— to 
gather- well - 


" Let Preeidit Rleenhower, 


your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know ‘you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuclear 
weapons, we 
Xv » 

dence that the tests . . . consti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 
ly guarded test site.” 

However, the article in The 
Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation by its author, Paul 
Jacobs, points out that similar 
reasuring statements were issued 
about previous tests. This did 
“not prevent heavy fallout from 


we 


Plays Host 


ed of the 1953 tests from hit- 
ot the Utah, more than 1] 


miles east of the test site.as well | 


as other .towns even 


away. 

Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying 
leukemia, probably as a result 
of the 1955 tests; or Mrs. "Minnie 
Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 
fallout. 

Evidently the government’s 
Public Health Service dees not 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State Department assurances. On 
May 10 the Public Health Serv- 
ice announced it was starting to 
test radioactivity in milk from 
milkshed areas supplying New 
Yerk, Cincinnati, 

Salt—Lake City and St. Louis. 
They were chosen as representa- 
tive of the entire nation. 


Moscow Upsets 


(Continued from Page 2) | 
tions with any other countries. 


: Gold Victory 


of saab aad Nea OSA 


State Dept. 
area of disagreement with the So- 
viet Union, where the possibility - ner 


-\in erage A U.S, Attorney Oliver 


, an improvement in Amer- 
ee tions would help 
tter relations with Britain and 
other nations. 
_ “Therefore,” Khrushchev said, 
“we have & great desire for talks 
with the United States.” : 

It was - interesting to note, in 
this regard, that Pravda ublished 

account of ident 

isenhower’s conference in 

which he had referred positively 

to the serious disarmament discus- 
sions in London. 

The adamant opposition of 
many big business pers to 
the prospects of U.S.-USSR recon-' 
ciliation was an indication of how 
much struggle and public pressure 
still lay between present progress 
on disarmament and actual agree- 


of AGREEMENT arises. 
Thus,’as far back as December, 


a° mueh heralded speech in UN 
calling for an international atomic 
materials pool, to we used for 


ceful ae Seviet 
Union sleondy Pos its, 
the atoms-for-peace 


the Wall Street Journal (May 1 
warns, that “any scheme | : 
with such unusual speed in Mos- 
cow should receive a long second: 
look in Washington.” 

One would hardly know that the, 


“scheme” in question was authored 


for an investigation of that fellow, 


1953, President Eisenhower made , 


‘SUNDAY, MAY 19, 1987 


LABOR’S FIGHT against the’ 


when the gpg 1 suddenly 
pping the 
served 
as t of the Fur eine Leath- 
er Workers Union for 18 years. The 
announcement came just four days 
— a second trial was to have 
pened on the allegation that Gold /a¢ 

in "1950 falsel ed a non-Com- 
mimnist Taft-Hi affidavit. The 
Supreme Court had reversed the 
original Gold conviction, which 
carried _ a two to three year jail 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 
This latter aspect of the drop- 
ing of the case emphasized the 
act that the government's sfable 
f paid i is increasingly |‘ 
‘ete its usefulness under growing, 
recognition of their shocking role 


announced it was 


ission of the 
judge to ieee e case, said “. . 
it was coricluded that Gold could 
not be s retried.” 


prosecution 
ee wi Gold has worked hopes either to kill civil rights or 
~ cng PE gener ag gach 


em wm of the treaty setting uP) lated on the dropping ef the case 


Senate hasn't even debated it. Anal? many workers. 


by President Eisenhower. Calls} 


ment. This is true on almost any doesn’t it? 


The Freedom Pilgrimage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Clarendon County and adjacent 
territory have been 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
ination. Negro businessmen and 
farmers have had oe 
foreclosed; credit has been de- 
nied; wholesalers have refused 
to deliver goods to Negro mer- 
chants. Even Negro consumers. 
known to be members of the 
NAACP have been unable to 
buy milk for babies in some 
South Carolina stores and where 
Negro professionals have been 
safe from the beycotters or eco- 
nomic squeezers, as was Wil- 
liam Fleming, the Clarendon 
County undertaker, their homes 
and. establishments have been 
bembed or shot into. 

This terror has been fully 
backed by the government of 
eight Deep So states where 
no schools have been desegregat- 
ed and where laws-have been en- 
acted for the expressed purpose 
of nullifying the Supreme 
Court's ruling in those states. 

The states that remain com- 
pletely segregated : 
ma, Florida, am gat South 


ed by every one of the eight 
Deep South states. Tennessee 
became the ninth state with such 
laws on last Jan. 25, when Gev. 
Frank Clement signed a package 
of bills, including a pupil .as- 
signment bill, aimed at main- 
taining segregation by assigning 
pupils for ether than racial rea- 
sons. Gov. Clement, who gained 
fame before 1956 as a young 
liberal, had vetoed a similar 
package in 1955. 

There was by the beginning of 
1957 a virtual white fog of de- 
fiance to the U.S. ~Supremé 
Court and federal law and order 
covering the Deep South. Out of 
the fog fell bombs on four Mont- 

omery Negro churches, after 
that citys bus boycott won a 
legal battle against jimcrow bus 
seating. Other -bombs fell in 
Birmingham and Clintou, Tenn. 
And mobs kept Negro students 
from attending schools in two 
Texas cities, and closed the 
Clinton High School for a time 
by instigating a series of violent 
acts against Negro students. 

Most of these acts of ~— 
defiance were headlined in 
national press, but President Eis- 
enhower could say to the press 
that he had no knowledge of 


any official defying the Supreme 
Court. And ho souk not find 
time to speak in moral su 
of those who daily risked 
lives to uphold the Constitution. 
It was to appeal to the con- 
science of the nation against 
this modern secessionist move- 
ment and its accompanying ter- 
ror and violence thatthe Negro 
leaders organized the Pilgrim- 
oc of mat for Freedom. And 


pilgrimage _ rele ger ey Ft: by 

ch the Bere these three 

a the Deep South areas 
yeas nt came the 1951 legal 
to jimcrow education. 


‘lof course, that such matters are not 


“ftact,, 


against 
‘He was i 


donations 


Deanations received during the 
week of May 7-13: ' 


action. from ‘six mid-Western . 
5,000,000 members and 
now looming in Congress. 


nois, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- labor nc 
ference was one of 11 being held 
across the nation. 


director told the dele 
a period similar to t 
Taft-Hartley became law, with the 
voters being conditioned to accept- 
ing anti-labor laws by a national 
press, radio and TV campaign. 


Clelian, 

Rackets Committee, charging he COPE to 

was pushing a “ighi-to-work law! ‘steam behind the political action 

% “ : one of two’ campaign. _ 

Forced this Taft-Hartle objectives; Mego oon anagrageg 
by from racy rider to civil rights legislation, he 


hopi 


‘COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 

director 

special 

‘al.| Weightman, women’s 
-|ther Murray presented a plan -of 
case action to meet what they termed. 
a 


clu 


MOBILIZE 
bers; their families..and - friends. 
rough nationwide registration 
‘It was pointed out that! was true of 


re 


| Taft-Hartley Law received a boost\ © 


By WILLIAM ALLAN : 
DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO leaders of political 
re their. 
fer 
action against anti-labor Sraialatioe 


met here recently to 


The states represented were IIli- 
Michigan, Ohio,.. Indiana, 


James McDevitt, COPE national 
tes this was 
one before 


He «scored U. §. Senator Me- 
ehairman of the Senate 


to aceom 


He and his fouf assistants, deputy 


William McSorley, Jr., 
representative Philip 
director Es- 


—s situation.” This in- 


* 


° the union mem- 


2 1956 election only 40 per-' 


and CIO o 


Naan nations 
ey, ote. The| Negro vote holds the 


portant con 
about the : oe question and the 


fight to hal 
tests. 


budget 
ployment in 
resented 

no .aetion was pfdpesed. The same 


cent of organized labor was rey- 
istered to vi p-* 


resentatives {1 Tinie satin legis- 
latures and ¢ity councils. 

es a -of state and city AFL 
ganizations to give them 
greater strength. None of. the 
states represented has a merged 

© Creati oh everywhere of a wo- 
men’s divisior to spark the regis- 
tration drive. 

* Building of block stewards or- 


ganizations or political action. 


Coalitign with other groups: 
ity, farm, commun- 


nce of power in 90 Congres- 


sional District 


® More attention to dollars for 
generate the financial 


IN a cl ieee: sighaihl ‘Cine tnace 


ther, United Auto Workers political 
action 
forts of U. s. Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R- 
right to be active in both the eco- 
nomic and 


r, denounced the ef- 
) to deny labor the 
litical fields. 


ble that this im- 
said nothing 


It was re 


the > and H-bomb 
was the Eisenhower 

| Serious unem- 
of the states rep- 
“mentioned, but 


runaway, automa- 


tion and its effects. 


Nat, East Bronx, $2.35; New York, $1¢ 


——- 


Suit Eden for 


$15; Al-ihe- 


Northeast Bronx, $15; G ’ 
63; PRN, $2; New York, $20; New 
ord, Mass., $1. 


Ciab, $35; Northeast 


lunch- 


Bclia, Coney Island, raised at mr 


eon, $27; Garment werker, $15: 
Bronx, $10; Garment. workers, 950. 
New York reader, $1; Pelham, $75: | 
Fresh Meadows, $10; Turnpike, $1.50. 
Gabe, Brooklyn, $25; Rechgster, Min- 
nesota, $1, Anacortes, Washinton, $10; 
BR. & E., New York, $10. 
erage: Freedom of the Press Com- 
: BR, New York, 95; Atiantic | 
, $2; Baltimere Freedom of 


Philadciphia, $1:50; Bronx, $1.50; Fer- 
rier group, $26; M. F., $20. 

Greenville, Als., $1: New York, $6.50; 
| Reading, Pa., $2; Rexbary, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“resigning or about any request 
that he resign’ and reaffirming a 
pledge of “cooperation” 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 


to Beck. 


Smagded roa uo 


quiry. 
e “AMERICAN FORUM holds 
' | that eventual socialist 
_ quires clarity on 


unity re- 
fundamental 
social issues, ‘sieie with toler- 
ance of differences on other mat- 
ters and comradely discussion of 


them within a common forum. 
_ It believes, therefore, that: all 
» | important 

| frankly a 
’ | but equally that the discussion 
. | should be oriented to the future 

and not the past. and concen- 


lems must be 
sharply discussed 


trate on discussion of the pro- 
gram of a democratic socialist 


| movement in the U.S. and how 


such a -movement be | 
brought into being. 


“Since it is of the greatest 


may 


_ importance that Jarge numbers 


of people, including youths, ‘be 


| drawn inte discussion locally, 
from laber unions, farm organ- 
| izations, colleges, churches, etc., 


AMERICAN FORUM will have 
as one of its aims the formation, 
encouragement and assistance of 
local groups -or committees for 
this purpose. This may include 
assistance to local groups in set- 
ting up forums, etc., and’ going 
beyond mere occasional 

sion meetings. 

“Other purposes will be: 


and encourage péople to read 
| them; and to publish bulletins 
or pamphlets under its own im- 
’ print as occasion requires. 

“2) To organize regional and 
national conferences, and by 
these and other means to con- 
tribute not only to intellectual 
clarification but to the building 
of a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit ef fair play, labor mili- 
—~ ae and hope 

aoe prog separa ot ra- 
dical orces in 
_ The- other ceihicee a ee the na- 
tional committee are: 

James Aronson, New York City; 
Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 
Baker, Minneapolis; Paul Baran, 
'Palo Alto, Calif: Stringfellow Barr, 
New York City; Albert Blumberg, .. 
‘New York City; Carl Braden, 
'Louisville; Derk Bodde, Philadel- 
phia; Harald Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran, New York City; Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Ys Dor- 
othy Day, New York City. 

Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 
'N. J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 
‘City; W. E. B: DuBois, New York 
City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
Russell Johnson, Boston; Over 
Loud, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Con- 


jrad Lynn, Rackland County, N. Y.; 


C. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford pa Sagres New York City; Ben- 

Laurin, New York City; 
Davia Pe pacts New York 
City, 2 


“1) To call attention to the 
various periodicals and publica- 
tions of whose members 
are involved in the discussions” 


ne officially at any meet- 
gs. The Wall Street Journal has 
bene: the most persistent reporter 
of the move on foot t6 ease Beck 
out, and replace him with William 
A. Lee, VP in Chicago and head of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
The mantle seems to fall on Lee, 
because he is qmeng the very sect Hood few 


not touched 

ye ge too o — is pore 
yet pre 

sentative of me Were t traditional 

conservative and its tre- 

mendous 


whom he would probably keep in- 


The report seems .to: have. 


powerful Chicago Teamsters’ dis- 
trict council for a resolution re- 
questing Beck to resign. John T. 
O'Brien, 
the IBT, of Chicago, told the’ 
council he called Beck 
rena for continuing in 


a repre-|ti 


of staff people i 


canal 


fourth vice president of 


“a damn: 
in the presi- 


day’s\ Ne 
“not a member of the committee.” 


, acéerding to Tues- 


(NicLa | 
York Times said he was 


(“ 1 will not join any organization 


; L. . _ a 
New. 10Of: City. nemeee non 


°° 


j 
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TV VIEWS 


The Gioconda Smile 


By BEN LEVINE read it! It is worse than the worst 


in James. T. Farrell for unmitigat- 

THE MATIN EE hour at ealy defeatist, cynical naturalism. 

8 p.m, has established some-| “Working people as well as the 

thing of a record in bringing) capitalists and the clergy, parents 
five hourly sketches every 


and siblings, women and men, ac- 
week to housewives and other quaintances and strangers, are ve- 
members of the 


nemously represented as without 
"Wy ‘pom exception, depraved, heartless, 
a wanienre " worthless. Dreiser’s ‘Sister Carrie’ 
ie . — cs al oe ‘is an entirely different matter, true 
callie ype’. : : tragic realism (although his “Jennie | 
worthy. is itechuntie Gernhardt” sinks into outrageous 
among the clas-ie 


'naturalism).” 
sics of the past, : 
though sometimes 
the big game it 
_ bags loses its lus- 
tre after it is 
stuffed and shrunk to 
television taxidermist. 
A classic that I saw one after- 
noon on the Matinee Hour, while 
I peeled apples for our Friday night 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxley's 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MAY 19, 195T 


* 

I SHOULD be afraid to let W. 
'W. improve “Maggie” to his lik-| 
ing, for the result might be simi-_ 


lar to what happened on the Mat-| 
inee Hour. And Balzac’s cold con-| 
tempt for the stupidity of inno- 
cence shoulc shock W. H. even 
more than the “naturalism” of | 
Stephen Crane or James Farrell. 

I reread “Maggie” a few hours 


before I wrote about it. | 


“The Gioconda Smile.” | 
This murder mystery, perpetuat-; | also reread, after I received | 
'W. H.’s letter, the first book of| 


ed in anthologies and TV revivals, 
may outlast the precocious “Antic | James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan tril-/ 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint, |ogy about Irish-American life in | 
and the latest half-baked novels, | Chicago. | 
of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals | | 
to many levels of culture. “The 
Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona) ness neatly on one side and the 
Lisa original, captures the inter-| forces of evil on the other. Neither 
est of the artist and the detective, |}ook uses Mum or any other de- 
offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of} Maggie is driven to suicide not 
an Alfred Hitchcock. by sweatshop conditions on her 
* job (which are described with bitter 


AN AILING wife is poisoned by irony), but by her drunken moth- 
her rival for the affections of the ¢r, her lazy brother and her self- 
husband, but when the: spinster-| ish bartender-lover. 


The a of Farrell's book 
ent, brutal, anti-Seme- 


size by the 


Neither book, it is true, as- 
sembles the forces ot righteous- 


This bare outline would indi-’ 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. 

The spinster, as created by Al- 
dous Huxley and as acted by Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. 

The husband, a wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 
ped in the spinster’s web, also sym- 
bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 


| .ter-writing stage—but 


ish middle class idéals. | 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 
“Vicar of Tours,” that tells how a 
spinster landlady crushes a com- 
fort-loving tenant-priest through 
an accumulation of petty harass- 
ments. 

The story theme is the same in 
both cases—how fiercer than a 
wounded tiger is a wounded van- 
ity. 


I feared in my childhood when, in. 
ithe fox-and-hound street existence | 
of the East Side, I was always cast. 
+ | in the role of the fox. | 
| a roe Now at the safe distance of these | 

THE Matinee Hour did Tight| many years I can realize how my) 
well by Huxley's story, for the first! fears Jed me into narrow-minded | 
45 minutes. Miss O'Sullivan was and contemptuous judgments. 
not quite the murderer type, but | Mr. Farrell's unblinking vision 


(Continued ¥rom Page 8) 


‘level and is heading it.to the 
bargaining tables. of the steel, 
machinists, electrical, oil, and 
other unions. If the UAW 
breaks through, the achievement 
will have the significance of the 
one-page: contract GM _ was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 
The avalanche of struggles and 
victories followed; it can come 
down again. | 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun-—still 
in the newspaper and in the let- 
it has 
BEGUN! 


a 


* 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 


ment, a few of us began to 
realize why one man who was 
running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 
tion day and his ballots, de- 
stroyed. Then we few started 
to work trying to educate the 
majority of drivers, to convince 
them that a rank and file de- 
mocracy was the only safeguard 
against corruption in our union. 

Lo and behold, this brought 
a storm down upon our heads; 
the lightning flashed, we were 
followed chased, by leaders 
of the Teamsters’ Union all over 
South Side streets. 

The outcome of all our ac- 
tivity was that we were called, 
not to a meeting. of the mem- 
bership but. before these anti- 
union officials, a kangaroo court; 


. | here we were all fined 500 to 


1000 dollars and most of us 
with large families were receiv- 
ing relief from the Government 
because our non-union - wages 
would not keep body and soul 


| | together. This was done in such 


a way as to make it appear that 
we were “disrupters’ of the 


' union, but we know that mis- 
| Jeaders want no part of rank ‘and 
| file ideology. 


Is there rank and file in the 


_ Chicago Cab. Drivers’ Union to- 


day? Unfortunately there is not, 


and the same misleaders that 


were elected for only three yeat 
term$~ 20 years ago are * still 
hanging on like parasites. After 
twenty years away from the cab 
I applied a few weeks ago for 


| a job. The Yellow Cab Co. 


hired me, then sent me to the 
union for@n O.K. Did I get it? 
Of course not. At the union 


| 


AUTOMATIC 


: PRODUCT 


? 


Ten 


(Continued from Page 6) 


slightly over six percent of all 
adult Americans owned any shares, 
and the mass of these shares was 
controlled by one-to-three 

of the shareholders, or by 0.06-to- 
0.18 percent of the adult popula- 


tion. 


; 
: 


monopolistic class ranging for 
the various branches from two per- 
sons in every thousand to one per- 
son in every two thousand adults. 
The other millions of shareholders 
own an average of a mately 
four shares per s , the 
Brookings study showed. of 
course, gives them no voice what- 
ever in the control of the econ- 
omy. 


Stock Shares Won't 
Make You a Capitalist 


|tire po tion have lower income 


‘and Elect 
of these 


than the} “typical” shareowner; Mr. 
Kuehl. 


* | 
LET US now Peace how in- 
significant is shareholding 
even of the typical Mr. Kuehl, He 
owned 28 shares of American Gas 
ic Co. The closing | 

on April 12 of this 
year wag $36.50; so Kuehl’s total 
share in| the assets of that com- 
pany amounted to $839.50. | 


As of end of 1956 American — 
Gas and Electric’s assets amounted 
to over $1,312,000,000, and it had 
outstanding 19,664,259 shares. It 
would e almost 9,000 share- 
holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
to contro] even one percent of the 
common | stock of. American Gas 
and Electric Co. Is there any fur- 
ther proof necessary that even the 


THESE facts are-so well estab- 
ished, and so striking that they 
must be admitted by every compe- 
tent student with any claim to ob- 
jectivity. 
C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni- 


versity, in his latest work, The 


. 


ers 
voice in 


For instance, Professor 


$7,500 i e bracket has an own- 
hip share too small to give a 
e American economy? 


But the zealous cultivators of 
the illusipn that corporation own- 
ership is} widely distributed pro- 
test that (“while of course workers 


Power Elite (Oxford University 


of economic ownership is a cul- 
tivated illusion: at the very most, 
0.2 or 0.3 percent of the adult 


population own the bulk, the pay-! 


off shares of the corporate world.” 
(p. 122. 

There is an amusing side to the’ 
attempts of the New York Stock’ 
Exchange to cultivate the illusion’ 
of widespread corporation owner-| 
ship. In their overeagerness they 
released information which, upon’ 
analysis, goes far to expose the de-' 
ception. (N. Y. Times, July: $1,) 
1956.) The story merits extended| 
quotations: 

“Two walking and talking sta- 
tistical averages arrived in New 
York from Elkhart, Ind., the other; 
day to be guests of the New York’ 


Stock Exchange. Their names: 


Press, New York, 1956) cannot es-. 
cape the conclusion that, “The 


idea of a really wide distribution | 


‘Aug. 27, 


[shareholders]. don’t control the 
corporations, they do benefit from 
dividends and stock price. rises.” 
(Sylvia S| Porter, New York Post, 
1956.) : 

Well, ito come back to Mr. 
Kuehl “who best typifies the 
American) stockholder,” according 
to the Big Board, though his an- 
nual income is far above that of 
even the skilled workers: The 
American|Gas and Electric paid in 
1956 a cash dividend on its com- 
mon stock at $1.39 per share. So 
Kuehl received in dividends on his 
23 shares ja tota] of $31.97, or less 
than four jpercent (exactly 3.8 per- 
cent) on the market value of his 
shares. This is less than the four 
percent now being Ler by many 


insured Skvings and Loan Asso- 
ciations. | 

As to |benefiting from rising 
prices of stock, it just happens that 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl,| Prices also fall as well as rise. In 
who best typify. the American| 2@ case Pf Kuehl's shares, their 


stockholder and his wife. | closing po allege Dec. 31, 1956, 
“Out of data compiled from its “** og le Bee b ag Hae 
1956 shareowner census, the Big sn iF aur sha ~s 


Board found that the typical per-|‘°** of 75 | 

son among the estimated 8,630,000' A BANNER headline in the 
The Chrysler .|American stockholders was a man,’ poe Exchange supplement of 
Strike 48 years old, married, with two t e Herald| Tribune of March 31, 
To the Editor: children, an annual income of! 1957, read}: “Funston Hails Wide 
"Whil Py ee $7.500 and a~ resident of some Ownership| of Stocks as People’s 

u f wor  y ; n 9 SHOP | northern Indiana community of Capitalism, The figures and facts 
te got the word that the union | shout 30,000 population, quoted above prove that the claim 
0, ae "tae SS tae i: “After three weeks’ search the'of widespread distribution of own- 
order i ring 4 fr Cr ee ental Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district ership of US. businesses, especial- 
ps ong Prac or tS sleeZy | circulation manager of the South|ly the biggest concerns, ts both a 
sta ing “ Siar yal oe de Bend Tribune. . .-. His wife had| cultivated jllusion and a deliber- 
to ~ e Bs eae -O pi © lacquired a-share of the American'ate deceptidn. ) | 
4 the Chrysler Los Angeles i¢.; and Electric Co. while work-| The special campaigns fostered 
th hig 7 ing for the company. . . . The|by the biggest corporations and the 

pp og “a piant | share has evolved into 23 shares|Stock Exc } nge to get workers 
= ae ey 0 @ job on ne with the help of reinvested divi-|and consumers of industrial pro- 

. #hey worked some men six and | dends, stock splits. and purchase/ducts to buh corporate stocks: are 
seven hours and tried to get eight options,” intended to|mask the monopolistie 
sr from others so as to clean Now this picture of Mr. Kuehl,! control: of the U.S. economy, and 
up de e mye gags ois are & |who the Big Board asserts, best/also to secutt “good will” support 
pi + or the 7 F sad ard typifies the American stockholder,}of the mas 4 of the people for the 

, er ae tried tO |is quite. revealing. This typical| giant corpotations. In that way 
+P it me al up by this method |shareholder had an annual income Big Busines: le ts to reduce the 
ut the men said we all work | of $7500. But official statistics| resistance. t ll prices and 
a same hours until we settle | show that more than three-quarters! higher rates; and to weaken the 
this strike in-L. A. and we now |of all American families and .un-|collective ba 
are, attached individuals (exactly 83.1|trade unic i$ 
As one worker put it, “we {percent) have an income of less 
don’t know what vy will do 


| than that amount (Survey of Cur-)the i 

next, ‘but ‘we. will ‘wia if: werent. |, Business, Department. -.of| ful. 

stick. together."100\-o 8) KC ommeree; «June, 9956, “9p. 1D} } 
: A READER. 


More than three-fourths of the en-|tion ina 


office I was asked if I had for- 
gotten what happened in 1937. 
No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why I'm writing this 
letter. 
A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 
'* . ° 


she had the required: Mona Lisa jet him see, and his artistry open-| 

smile. In the last 15 minutes, how- | od my eyts to the power buried, 

ever, a change came over the PT0-|beneath the surface brutality of 

duction. A psychiatrist entered the Studs Lonigan and his friends. 
icture with a dull Salvation Army te 


Lctate, and a trick ending saved ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 


the hero from the gallows. Gone! 
were the satire and the smile. It Pressing truth about the only so- 
ety he knew. 


was worse than a murder drama. |“! epee einen 
Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours” laid 


It was a murdered dsama. 
It was as if the studio had been/| bare the passions and injustices of 
taken over, in those last 15 min-/ the Frerich ruling classes of 1826. 
It if an excellent short novel to 


utes, by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char-|read for an introduction to Karl 
Marx's “Class Struggles in France. 


acters, or some other well-inten- | 
tioned literal-minded group that} Balzac’s realism, though it deals 
rarely with workers or “with what 


confuses art with reality. 
* are usually called virtuous people, | 


ABOUT two weeks ago, I re- is great art. Yet Balzac is more 
ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me,/ often cruel tq his characters than 
this question of truth vs. kindness. | kind. 

The letter came from W. R., of; Truthful nightmares are more 
Chieago, who seems to raise me up, useful than false daydreams. 

with praise only the better to| Stephen Crane and James Far- 
knock me down (or perhaps it’s rell, writing about a potentially 
the other way round) W. R. wrote: more vital class, had evgn greater 
“Dear Ben: {reason to rely on the unadorned 
“Pay no attention to the grumb-' truth. 

ling shat you ought to make a! And if inspiration is the criterion 
sows ear out of your silk purse. : of art, then certainly the merciless 
You're doing fine. I think I was!and unvarnished naturalism of 
quité right that eventually there Farrell and Crane should be in- 
must be a collection of your best/spiring, for the Maggies and 
pieces. Maybe-more than une. . . .| Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 
', “But you goofed on “Maggie: A a astories:are the ones wha. are) 
Ginko "the Streets” hy. Stephen! ito remake the world. Wey 
‘Crane. How long ‘is it since you’ should get to know them better, 

| p-% i : 


+ 


- a2 
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~ Minois L abor Kills 
Anti Picketing Bill 
B y Heavy Pressure 


y SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO,— 


anti-picketing bill;;HB 702. _ 
Seven hundred and =, union- 
ists from every im re in 
the state saw the ill back by 
the Illinois Chamber a? Commerce} 
go down: to defeat by a twenty- 
six to fifteen vote in the House 
committee on Industry and Labor. 


The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chicago Tribune the Chicago Sun- 
Times and the Chicago Daily 
News then called u the legis- 
lature to override committee’ 
rejection of. H.B. 702. 

The House refused last Monday 
to override the committee rejec- 
tion. This buries the bill for this 
session of the legislature. 

The labor ne cheered every 
opponent of the-picketing ban and 
loudly booed the proponents of the 
bill. The state leaders of the AFL 
cme had called n the} 
aber rep to “po- 
lite,” not to a cheer or boo. 
This advice was -; ohered ignor- 
ed .by the trade: unionists. 


* 
FOR FOUR HOURS, the trade 


The largest trade union senbiliisaticon at 
the state's capitol in Springfield in more than a decade re- 
sulted in the defeat, in committee, of the proposed JHinois |; 


; 


iii actions of Dave Beck. A number 
of legislators, including some on 
the. Republican side of the House 
who voted against the anti-picket- 
ing bill, expressed the confidence 
that Jabor “would clean its ‘own 
house” and denounced the actions 
of some Teamsters Union officails. 
B The rank and file delegates 
loudly applauded these statements. 

One of the noteworthy aspects 
of the labor demonstration against 
the bill, was the unity of the AFL 
and CIO unions. — 


kK aedtien India, 
Bill Halts All 
|Tenant Evictions 


NEW DELHI.—The. Kerala As-| 


, |sembly -in India — passed a bill 
to stay all of tenants. — 


The bill replaces an ordinance 
issued a week after the formation 
of the Communist miinstry, with 
the intention to keep undisturbed 
those who were in actual ocupa- | 
tion of the land till the legislature 
-jstudies the whole land. problem. | 

The land problem in Kerala is 
acute in view of the high. density) 
of population. Landlords dominate 
in the central areas of Travancore- 
Cochin and Malabar and 75 to’ 80: 
percent of cultivable land com- 
prise less than one acre holdings: 

As the bill against evictions was 
taken up, three opposition parties 
walked out, stating that the Com- 
munist ministry was _ rushing 
through the bill. Communist mem- 
bers in the Assembly pointed out 
that the ordinance would lapse 
within six weeks and therefore the, 
bill could not be delayed. 

“Even a days delay in Ae, 
the bill would result in severa 
evictions,” they said. 


Court Decision Helps 
All Foreign Born 


CHICAGO. — Pearl M. Hart, 


? 


_|that the Supreme Court 
in the Witkovich Case was 
first unfaverable decision for the 


unionists heard the testimony of 
those who were for and against 
the bill. At the announcement of 
the vote the galleries broke in loud 
applause and some cheering. 


Earlier in the hearing Ceorge 
B. Christensen, IHinois corporation !* 
- lawyer and spokesman for the 
a) of Commerce, was greet- 

he urged the state legislature to 
ban picketing and to pass a state 
“right-te-work.” law. 

Leadeis of the Illinois labor 
movement, alarmed by the devel- 
opments in 
a decided to call for a small 
obby to campaign in i 
against the anti-labor legislation. 
A leader of the Hlinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor told your reporter 


out at the hearing. 


He had hoped for, at the most, 


two hundred trade unionists to ap- 
pear at the — Instead ap- 
proximately 350 building trades 
workers from throu 
appeared in the House gal- 
leries where the hearing was held. 

They were joined by several 
hundred, auto, packing, and steel 
workers, machinists ‘and other un- 
jonists, 

* 

WHILE SPEAKING for the de-| 
feat. of anti-labor legislation, the 
unionists. were not uncritical of 


Finis 


yen ero at Budget "Moxpre.-Cat 


Indiana earlier this} decision 


|tions. Both were indicted by the 
_|swer on the grounds of the first! — 


[norman was vot perivent ‘° GOP Slashes People’s Needs 


‘i\He refused to answer. 


government in relation to the In- 
ternal Security Act.” 

Miss Hart, who is the attorney, 
for nie I. Witkovic, a Chicago 


in ibed the lengthy and: 
{ error: court battle that took place, 
in this important case. When the! 
[Supreme Court by a six to two, 


‘decision, it affected the lives of, 
more than thirty five hundred 
aliens who are up for deportation 
in the - country. 

As a result of the Witkevich 
ision the attorney-general no 
longer has the legal right te harass 
‘by questioning, aliens who are up 
for deportation. Now the govern-| 
ment is restricted to asking only|- 
‘those questions that are pertinent 


he was surprised by the large turn-'to the isue of availability for de-' 


portation. That is place of resi- 
dence, where a person works, etc. 
si 


IN 1952, with the passage of the 
Walter-McCarran Law, the attor- 
ney general began his attempt to 
turn the thirty five hundred aliens 
into stoolpigeons for the govern- 


ment. In Chieago two aliens were} 


singled out in the questioning. 
They were George Witkovich and 
James Keller, a machinist. 


\the 


They refused to inform on “what 
‘meetings they attended, what 
movies they saw, what newspapers 
they read, and other such. ques- 


government. They refused to an- 


amendment and that the requested 


government in the event of depor- 
tation. - 

Witkovich in his trial was.asked 
if he read the Chicago Tribune. 
He was 


asked. if he read the Daily Worker. 


~ He likewise refused to answer. 


One of the counts in his indictment 


‘les that he refused to answer the 


question coricerning the reading 
lot the Daily Were. 


| ON May 10, 1986 Judge Philip 


IMPORTED Wheel, with 
pump and teol bag. SPEC. $29.95. Stand- 
atd Brand Dst., 143 Feurth Ave. (bet. 
13th 4 14th Sts.) GR‘ 3-7819. 

One hour free parking 


: 


L. Sullivan of the Northern Illi- 
nois District Court dismissed the 
‘eharges against Witkovich, In his| 


gitimate questions the government, 


could ask an alien were those that! 


for deportation.” 

In his opinion, Judge Sullivan 
‘commented, there would be serious 
questions of constitutionality _ if 


law was meant “to give an 


ject a man te criminal 

for failure to answer E arew 
any—question the official may de- 
cide to ask.” 


THE attorney general appealed Face | the Nation: a a Emanvel 264 W. 87 St. 
directly to the Supreme Court}: | 


where he hoped to get a rapid re- 
versal of the lower court opinion. 
He got the opposite. 


Stop-H-Bomb 
Conference 


- CHICAGO.—A regional con- 

ference called by the Peace Sec- 

tion of the American Friends 

Service Comittee on ‘Our Tasks 
Now for Nuclear Peace” is 

scheduled to be held from May 

31 through June 2 at College 

Camp on Lake Geneva in Wis- 

consin. 

THE committee announced 

that all thosé interested in at- 
tending the conference should 


‘Jackie Gleason (2) 8 


‘Movie: 


Morning Feature: The Southerner 
(7) 10:30. 
Cooking—Bontempis {7) Noon 


Educational TV Program Mathe-tJeck 


matics (4) -1:30 

Baseball: Yankees-Detroit at Sta- 
dium (11) I; 55 Fe 

Million Dollar Movie: Bringing U 
Baby (9) 3, 7:30 and 10. 
light comedy with Hepburn and 
Grant, 

Preakness. Stake-Pimlico (2) 5:30 

Five Star Comedy (7) 5:30. Half- 
hour comedy shows for children 


Famous’Film Festival: The Rock-| 
ing Horse Winner (English). 


Perry Como (4) 8 

Movie: Of Mice and Men (11) 8. 
Recommended. 

Sid Caesar (4) 9 

George Gobel (4) 10 


sition 


goes 
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~, 


Celler on Civil } : nts (2) 5 
Dollar Movie: Bringin 


with | Hepburn 
crm cf ‘esige 1:30 ‘and 10 


: Wiynn and Skip 
Homeier in Protege (4) 9 to 10 

Mike Wallace intervie 

| (7) 10 


Juan with Errol 
MC 

Albert -Schewitzer, 

Bachelof Party; Vi 

Gold of Nap es: Par} 

Naked E vP ifth A e. 

Red Balk & - Lo 


n (2) 11:15 
Hockman 


Chores 
st Continent 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 . 
Late Show: Oscar Wilde's “The 
Picture of Dorian Grey (2) 
11:15. First time on N.Y. TV. 
Recommended. 
: The Stars Each 
(English) (4) 12:20 
TV 


SUNDAY MAY 19 
Opéra History (4) 9:30 am 
Puerto Rican Show (13) H 
Camera Three: American Presi-|. 
dency (2) 11:30 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Neon 


. Down 


_ |Open Mind—paiiel (4) 12:30 How! - 
Is Your Mental Health 

Carteons—Heekle and -Jeckle (2) 1 

Times Youth Forum (5) 1. Mili- 
tary service—after high school Pu 
or college? 


ald Colman (7) 1 
Baseball: Yankees-Cleveland (11): 


iwould “make sure he:is ayailable President's Budget — special (2),Take a Giant 
Discussion 


2:30, 
Mr. Wizard—seience (4) 2:30 
(2) 3:36. Werds and 
r meanings 
Zeo Parade (4) 3:30 | 
Surgery ‘Ad- 
vances 


Project 20--Decurheatary. Repeat 
program. on Atomic Age é (4) 4 


| 


“the decision he said, that the only le- Movie: A Double Life with Ron-| Long Day's Fnac 


‘| 


Fine Arts i 

Nana, Little Carnegie 

Lust for Life, Plaza | 

La Strada, 52nd St. franslux 

age the World in 80 Days. Ri- 
voli . 

Wee Geordie & We Are All Mur- 
derers, Art 

This Could Be the Night, Loew’s 


& Albert Schewi itzer, 


fator Brocka 


Orpheus Descending, 
A Land Beyond the F 
wich Mews 
‘Brigadoon, Adel 
‘Visit To a Sm 
Career,.7th Ave. 
Purple Dust, Che 
‘A Hole in the Hea 


artin Beck 


er, Creen- 


Pie tt, Booth 
' dine Theatre. 


‘ment’ 


Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles, : 
Bells Are ing, Shit 
ep, us Anat. 
Major Moros¢« 
'My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
= Penny Opera, |[[heatre de 


Diary of Anne Frank, ! mbassador 

‘Inherit the Wind, Na Honal 

‘Waltz of age cane Ferenc 

No. Time For veants, Alvin 
ate = Musi¢ T Box 


' ate 


Medical Horizons — fics xtoaa A 24 Li 


burns (7) 4:30 


. - 


posed addition x a Secretary of 


and appreciate the arts. 


ernment,” she said. 
these arms and men defend. 
- “Why,” Miss Gish: asked, 
some responsibility and give us a 
dent of the party in 
getting the best possib 
of-the arts?” 

Howard Mitchell, conducter 


agreed. 


| pone parties appoint 


orbid, 


make reservations by calling 
Central 6-2663. 


he said. 


Gish, addressing the centénnial celebration of the Ame 
tute of Architects, predicted that high taxes would make it im- 
possible in the future for private patrons to help America preserve 


“should our government 


Fine Arts to the-Cabitiet. Miss 


n Insti- 


“Such great sums of money are going to the Fefleral gov- 
“Billions for arms and armies to 


country ‘and not one cent for the background and bea 


fend: this 
ty which 


not take 


Secretary ef Fine 


er, who would devote himself solely to 
assistance to help and advise each branch 


of the National Sym jony, dis- 
| 


Se woth dread ‘to see some noble contributor to | 
ed to a Government commission 


as Secretary of Culture, and tell me what sy 
tay wh to conduct.’and . whet symphonies I ought not to) 


Refuses to Tax 


LANSING.—The lobbyists of the 
Michigan Manufacturers Associa-| 


ies are practically sleeping with 
Republican legislators to see. no 
new taxes are placed on corpora- 
tions. 

“Economy” is the. whispered 
word and how the ¢ 
ae it‘ here. The Workmen's 
Compensation Commission may 
jhave to stop its — on 
which means families of 
the workers silled or mea will 


MOVING AND ‘STORAGE 


Pape Meee Me omnveg 


Piovers— CM. | 35-3786... yell. 


Ubidetten ngakl ag uni emeit npebad | Aoubheedkesdt- ‘gad ition DA| 


have to go on welfare, waiting for AFL Building ‘Trades 
just merely inspect buildings under|] 


Corporations 


cost as much as is taken in. 


weight was put on it. 
On. unemployment, | 
ie dominated state) 
never gives a sign 
Michiganders .are un 
thousands exhaustin 
weeks at an average 0 
unemployment compensation. 


he corpora- 
| Jegislature 


The budget of the GOPers elim-, 


clinic, which really retards helpi 

mentally deficient kids, 

that aid. Denying help . the. sing 

in: 600 nursing homes, by — 

the budget by $30,000, - . 
Retarded children will still be 


Custer, while thousands remain in 


their own homes, because ‘the one} 


Army barracks in Michigan Lady 


big’ enough. 


housed in Army barracks at Fort} 


Recently h 


g here d be done 
to wens schools. More! 
i needed Sot and other groups 


lobbying by labor 
cee age 2 rai leaders, 


A safety bill proposed by the|lobb 


des. that. would 


whee modi vont os Jaytbuosia, 


‘x 


s Mickey. 


to Night, 


of school | 
tion; Detroit Board of Commerce,|inates $24,000 for child guidance) teachers swarmed over the lobbies 
General Motors, Ford private- util- : 


ou aint’ 


Pepie-y 
Li sehe hl Spas 


ae BOY MMARY 8) thd gro 


a 
” 
i) 


eee l conn 
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ae 


Pion 5c 6 ant {Calls “Harboring’ Reversal 
Plan Only 75c Garment |e sition of bot | Methods 


e °®@ 2 ° : . : The Supreme Court's rejection when the FBI agents inv 
sin nn in ie G } ICO of the “hakbaring™. oceiviction,, off cabin. hes elready| siealica 
| three persons last week was greeted | year term on the “ Harborin 
: 7 | by one of them, Samuel Coleman,| Thompson has 
By HERBERT SIGNER af & justified repudiation of the Jus-| Communist Party |national Te 
THE VOTES of David Dubinsky,*president of the International Ladies Garment} ‘446 said the decision was a “long convicted in the first postwar ! os 


Workers Union, and another ILGWU representative, made the difference in getting on-|overdue rebuke to the Department tae‘ Gas Chea several at 


ly : ‘Se sett nips rte recommended by a government board for Puerto Rican corset wl premes Bay bass * Bergen! bail to become pplitical refugees. 
and bra workers last Wednesday.,— te < ad Sie thal basic Constituti , Stein served 25 months in | 
A Federal Industry Wage Com- Joint Committee (2 2% the dasic Vonsttutional’ on the charge just overruled by the 
Perry, Johnson guarantees of civil liberties. high court because he nae 


-__— 


mittee had been expected to in- 
crease minimums from the cur- Schedules N ew Illegal search and seizure by FBI raise the $75,000 + ond demanded. 
agents was cited by the court as\cojeman was lonbivietanaet: Mae ale 


rent 70 cents ah hour to 85 or . 
co iat ted tat el Will Be Freed | Nactear Hearings jt iP, ics rests fais bala ba coald rae te 
nickel increas 7 0 &S vot. WASHINGTON.—Public hear- |“harboring” Conaserties “leader| DCCessary $40,000) bail. 

The printed inyentory of mate- 


The ILGWU action came as . ings on the question of radioac- | Robert G. Th in 1953 
shock to people close to the sit This Tuesda tive fallout from nuclear weapons Tastieas Haid H lteter sae rials from. .the alifornia home 
uation. But the answer to the puz- ' explosions will be held here by a [Thomas C. Clark dissented, while| Covered 25 printed pages. It in- 
zle apparently rests in the fact ; special subcommittee of the Joint | Justice Charles E. Whittaker did| cluded blankets, | socks, fishing 
that the ILGWU. expects to win! © Arnold Johnson and Pettis Perry,) Committee on Atomic Energy, | hot participate. tackle, partly squeezed-out tubes 
the 85 or 90 cents minimum = Communist leaders imprisoned un- Starting May 97. The hearings The verdi clears Coleman, Mrs. of toothpaste, pap é ’ 
Comming. comtract: negetarans. he thought-control Smith Act,} are scheduled for May 27-29 and |Shirley Kremen and Sidne in | Cordings, ant , 
dér the g i v in a y Stein aot hice ag 
. will be released oi Tuesday, May| June 3-7, with the possibility of {on grounds that they were victims ~T? included ey renee of garlic. 
THE 75-CENT hourly recom- 21, after serving three-year terms. continuing in the week of June of an illegal searc and seizure Since these _ hold. items | 
mendation now goes to the Secre-| Other.Smith Act victims sched- 10. |when FBI agents invaded a moun- which were all.in¢luded as exhibits ~ 
arv of Labor in Washington, who , b According to an announce-'|tain cabin. outside Twain Harte,|in the case, had peer seized with- 
eas Ease hx Didar et ’ uled for release this month are) _ oot by the committee, the hear- |Calif., in the summer of 1953 and|out a warrant, Hefense attorney 
is expected to approve it. Elizabeth Gurley Flynn on Satur-| ings will cover the whole fallout |arrested them. Norman Leonard) contended the 
Then, when the ILGWU comes’ day May. 25; and Alexander Bittel-| cycle, beginning. with its explo- | The Justice Department can de-|verdict was based on-tainted evi- 
rege pean ey sion wi}jiman and’Louis Weinstock on Sun- as in ane Tate and —— — trial. dence. 
in the agreemen union wil _| ending with its eff-cts on human Jarl. Ross, Minnesota Commuz-} It was this point that was upheld 
be in a position to claim credit day, May 26. All will have beings, animals and vegetation. jnist leader, who was also present|by. the nb he oe = 


for having gotten the workers 15|Pleted three-year sentences. The suasuicamnend:: shebete eae | 

cents an Ae more than the gov-|__ As this issue of The Worker'went “Rxcerpts from the major scien- |. * ot 

ements obras, V. J. Jerome, noted Matt «ce retinoid wile avid (PONCE Commandos Readiet 
This is how the picture appar-|ist educator, was scheduled for re- to present testimony before the ) ) ri , 


ently sha up out of the man-|lease this past Friday after a three- co 3 | - 

euvering ‘by ILGWU whichj year term. haga 5 ee eaten ~ To Br eak Mi h 2 ee S =< oe 

oat — — a en wish to appear or submit a state- | # ” . _*’ pe 

oon oad then vote on Wednesday oh i Se sunset Moxa ite - PLYMOUTH, Mich.-— Women) awaiting the ordey to smash into 

for only a nickel boost to 75 es pe ate aa inmates of the Detroit House of|the prison here.|They wore their 

cents anh hour. wae Se see Automation Correction who staged a strike and) new white and black crash helmets - 
This was the picture disclosed oy LS adopted a set of demands last/that will stop am armor piercin 


b Se = jar work in : week, were faced with an attack|bullet. They laughed, joked an 
Tie? in Women’s Wear Daily, ~ | 4 Cc s e by a small army of police com-|they sent someone out a coffee 
trade rte aks neal on ee anada hop mandos, armed with shotguns, pis-|and rolls when it grew dark and 
ie eve sa algal °S © | ST. CATHERINES, Ont. — The pes ee Buns, ange s| chilly. 

tg ee pase reciept adie eo S |McKinnon industries plant here is s yo" he oe riot CluDS.| The women prisoners’ demands 
ure were: Robert Gladnick, top of-| am ie | turns out V-8 engines for CM with | Ve maior labor strike in the city,| "te", better: medical care, better 
ical of the ILC WU. to Poor] BE |ire tian, £00 sauare, operation’ ty appropriates over $100; 0d Inter lockup te inthe sum 
nficial ‘of the Coxfinocweelth of fail ils | These fow workers are spresd Outing’ machinery ou tap. |ewent ones, hp coing_tomote 
Puerto Rico; and three employer ERS e Se ; along a feet a carn ‘One one ae “aad twenty-six of sin, bats 

representatives, David ars ee “Sy plex machinery which broaches, the police commandos were ready, 
ashkin. 


J.. Cohen, and Bernard R mills, grinds, hones, reams, taps,| tence and waiting to go. into the 
turns the blocks in any desired di- priton laundry here and @rive out! # 


* 
aN , : rection and positions them with 
voted against the 75 cents figure e poe It is almost two city blocks long 
and who wanted the higher 85 “ oe. and contains its own railroad. At 
90 cents hourly minimum esta Be any one time, 104 rough cast V-8/on. cents a da 
, me adage y, they now get 35 cents 

lished were: Richard Brazier, vice- cylinder blocks are riding it from) So the commandos stood by,'a day, they wan 50 ant 


sident of the Amal ted : station to station being machined. a 
A we esi . i At one station a block wiil be drill- 


Clothing Workers; Prof. Emanuel 3 | e dri . . 
a sie Paul H. Sanders, public oc, at another ailied, at a third, te- Chinese Communists FE plain 


spected. 


gre U spokesman, Dr. La- . = 2. | thoy T shpglanets mgr : the! Relia nce ti | | 

sie Be oa, a Ti ae on Democratic Means 
day that the industry in Puerto ae : By ALAN WINNINGTON the people. : 

mim Sou established for te US eee | WHAT A COMMITTEE oe ice never held here before, ton of confitifg interests atong 


majniand, but said the union - TO INVESTIGATE the Chinese Communist Party last|e. Bere de cee ee : 
| . ins- 


would ask for 90-cents an hour. ) £3 ; | 
Abad: $000 ‘Garintnt workens To hee SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—During the week explained its attitude to free nation of apitalists, handi- 
Hed rcourse of the hearings on H.B. 702,/controversy, democracy and the craftsmen and /peasants and_ the 


are affected. They are represented | . 
on the Island by the ILGWU, a proposed anti - picketing bill, right to strike. fact that only} the remnants .of 
Answering questions by foreign/counter-revolutionaries remained. 


which * launched -a _univnization .ja member of the Committee on In- 
correspondents. for three hours, | The campaign to change the 


program several years ago. Since : 

then, wages and other conditions : dustry and Labor took the floor and Chou Yang, deputy director of the Communist Party's style of work 

have improved steadily, although| : “explained” the composition of the Communist Party central propa-|to one better adapted to the cur- 
: ‘ ll 1 “b . 


still lagging far behind those of committee. He gave the occupa-\ganda committee, said that. only|rent — situatio 
garment workers in the U.S. | | tion of each member. Here is the Seaaceutic methods could be used washing? b r ame people, but if 
IN ANOTHER DEVELOP-| - ie e to solve problems arising amongjthe brain did not adapt itself to 


MENT, the ILGWU loaned $2,- 7 _.___|the people. . changes, then frrors must occur 

600,000 to a _R scdlathen spear iy Seven real estate and insurance} (Controversy was the objective'and so it was necessary that Com- 
: JOHNSON men way to deal with ideological prob-'munist Party l¢aders “wash their 

ed project to build 400 homes in Four farmers lems, he said. — brains” and doing manual work 

P uerto Rico. Dubinsky took part son, West. Va. Bittelman will be Two publishers If workers, peasants or students would help them. 

in ground - breaking ceremonies} freed at the Lewisburg, Pa., Fed- Two legislators struck or demonstrated—which has; Bureaucracy was the worst fault, 

last week. ILGWU members will/eral prison. "li, iainaialee happened “infrequently” in New)Chou said: Althcugh Communist 


have first call 250 th ohnson, Perry and Weinstock : China—this usually resulted from/bureaucrats were. known as _hard- 
Rat oat nt will all be released from West St.,| One auto dealer bureaucracy and was “an unfor-'working bureaucrats still 


homes. | 
- New York. They will be brought tunate” way of dealing with it. failed in their concern for peo- 
ig Bh wpa (3 Pe He fe Mets se cd sole ae ate oo 
of $300. Monthly carrying charges har ‘ervg corre legal details will : | is the le’s right as much as the ge eg sl $C over ‘ 
and other fees will add up, t0|),. settled before the U.S. Commis-| r t of hi Fight te Seneca OF SDEDER 20 ERED en re ee eee 
$48. Three-bedroom homes will; 0, | | san , he declared. ah |. The spate of criticisms: in the 
+ cost $7,000 with a $350 ? : , It was all too easy to use meth-|Chinese press now, he said, were . 7 
__ payment and monthly eosts of $54. ~ . Psat Sieh ths cust chon OU ao ached I oc Einge ae 
Dt. Teper, in his testimony at cats: ; enemy, against the people them-juncover the. main problems to be . 
the wage hearing “Monday, sald sialon vaginal he x te 
octuat work alongside the work-|™ Ce & 
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While Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the global tide of protests against continued 


"ie 
a 


LAS VEGAS, May 11 .. . There is every indication that the 
Covernment is going to great lengths to gather well-documented 
evidence that the tests, starting . . . Thursday constitute no danger 


outside the closely guarded test site . . 


. New York Times, May 12. 


nuclear testing by the great powers rose to new high lev- 


els. Observers 


rom 47 countries have been invited to 


these latest tests -which are to continue during June, July 


and August. 

The British government has 
just exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb at Christmas Island in 
the South Pacific. The United 
States and British tests follow 
a series of seven by the Soviet 
Union during April. 

From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal, this time from the 
Supreme Soviet and addressed 
to the U.S. Congress and the 
British Parliament, urging that 
representatives of all three bodies 
get together to explore ways of 
negotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

The British Foreign Office 


has to reject the Supreme 
two 


LONDON-—Eari Attlee, form- 
Laborite Prime _ Minister, in 
| sse of Lord 


Bugs" 3 
ele 


hit 


_ United States, Britain an 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa. 
* 


ON THE EVE of the Nevada 
tests the State Department made 
public an exchange of notes in 
which it rejected a request of 
the Japanese government to halt 
the tests. The U.S. note in- 
sisted that tests had to be con- 
tinued “for the purpose of de- 
terring aggression and preserv- 
ing the peace.” And it Gamed 
off the Japanese government's 
concern about the menace to 
health with the statement that 
the Nevada tests “will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not 
to result in any significant addi- 
tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” | 

Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY addition to radia- 
tion levels is harmful. : 

© Among other outstanding 
developments in the struggle to 
halt the tests were: 

© The West German. Bunde- 
stag (lower house of Parliament) 
passed. a resolution urgin _ 
Soviet Union to suspend their 
nuclear weapons tests. The reso- 
lution was adopted after the 
defeat. of proposals by the So- 
cial Democrats and Free Demo- 
crats to ban all atomic equip- 
ment for the West German 
armed forces. 


-\ representing 100,000 Welsh. coal 
- (Continued 


on Page 13) 


“founding fathers, when they drew up their Declaration of Independence, had 


damning evidence against King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders of the 
American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical \sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, had decreed that Ne- 

ro children could not legally 
c forced to attend segregated 
schools; that the “separate but 
equal” doctrine violated the 
14th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Negroes were not fight- 
ing AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
Fathers, but for the enforcement 
of the law, for law and order. 


But less than two months 
after the victory over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of Indianola, an ofanization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terror and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school desegregation peti- 
tions and from registering to 


vote. 
ec 


IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign was _ so successful, with 
the assistance of the state and 
local government agencies, that 
the 22,000 Negroes who were 
registered to vote in 1955 had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956. This revision 
downward of Negro voters by 
the economi¢ squeeze and even 
murder was testified to by none 
other than Mississippi's CGov- 
ernor James P. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Of 
course, Gov. Coleman attributed 
the small Negro vote to failure 
to pay the poll tax. 


The success of the Mississip- 
pi White Citizens Councils in- 
spired their growth in other 
Deep South states — Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and one or two others. 
Negroes whose names were 


— ee 
ome —_ 
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signed to desegregation petitions 
were fired from their jobs; in 
some instances bombs were 
thrown at their homes; two Mis- 
sissippi Negroes—Lamar Smith, 
in Brookhaven, and the Rev. 
George W. Lee, of Belzoni — 
were killed for wanting to vote. 
And Gus Courts, the 60-year- 
old Belzoni grocer, was shot. 


This pattern of terror was en- 
dorsed by the “quality white 
folk” in every Deep South com- 


~ 


"a8 ~ 
Next week's WORKER will- 


carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 
Don’t miss it. This edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 
ceremonies ‘ 


munity and decent white citi- 
zens were cowed into silence. 
The Negroes of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, the in- 
itiators of the desegregation suits 
in 1951, have wori the battle in 
the courts but have been denied 
the fruits of victory. 


TO THE CONTRARY, in 
Clarendon County and adjacent 
territory Negroes have been 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
ination. Negro businessmen and 
farmers have had peormpngee 
foreclosed; credit has been de- 


nied; wholesalers have refused 


WHY LOCHINVAR? 
WE HAVE SIGRID 


Walter Scott told us more 
than a century ago that Lochin- 
var came out of the west and 
that “through all the wide border 
his steel was the best.” 

We have no Lochinvar, but 
we have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
licked a mile for our money. 
Sigrid, in a five-sentence letter 
tells us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 subscriptions already—which 
we joyfully reported two weeks 
ago—but that “we have set our- 
selves new goals for the months 
of May and June.” 

At the circulation departments 
of- the Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 

when Sigrid continues: 


working for the drive, is planning — 
a tour of a number of Midwest — 


to deliver goods to Negro mer- 
chants. Even Negro cdnsumers 
known to be members 
NAACP have been un 

buy milk for babies 


safe from the boycotter 

nomic squeezers, as wi 

liam Fleming, the Clarendon 
County undertaker, thei¢ homes 
and establishments have been 
bombed or shot into. 


This terror has fully 
backed by the government of 
eight Deep Sout : 
no schools have been destgregat- 


-ed and where laws have 


acted for the expressed urpose 
of nullifying the 
Court's ruling in those gtates. 


The states that rema 
pletely segregated are, 
ma, Florida, Mississippi} South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Tennessee has one | county 
with desegregated public| schools 
and along with Louisiana, North 
Carolina and Virginia haye some 
desegregation at the college lev- 
el. But except. for Tennessee, 
all the rest have made no steps 
toward public school integration. 

In Louisiana, Alabama and 
Texas, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People has been outlawed by 
court injunctions; and the state 


(Continued on Page| 5) 


—————— 


cities, in the course of whi 
will not only speak on th 
burgh Smith Act retrial in| which 


much-needed boost to the 
drive. | 


Steve is scheduled at a ¥ 


According to Martha Stane, the 
live-wire chairman of the) party 


going to do a lot of speaking for 
the paper these crucial weeks. 
To all of which we 
Bravo! All of this will 
noted in. this column. 
* 


MEANWHILE, we m 
port that the situation 1 
—very grim. The Minne 
kota region is, alas, the ex 
not—repeat NOT—the rule. 
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|Moscow Peace Moves 


eport Teamster’ 90 “si: 
VPs Will Replace aaa: cl 
Beck With ‘Junta’ 


extended interview with Soviet Communist Party leader, 
Nikita Khrushchev, the editors of the N. Y. Times were bus 
By GEORGE MORRIS 
SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 


t ying to undo the effects of the _ 
Soviet proposals for a new Big Four;was writing in the Sunday Times 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 
last week in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate rack- 


conference and for American-Soviet|that “both sides”—the U.S. and 
discussions to end East-West ten- USSR — would benefit “fron. a 
sions. scr on tase from the Iron 
“Moscow Wants a Deal” was\borderline in Germany .. .” 
the ‘sneering headline over the} This kind of “subversion” was 
ets committee dished out more on Times’ editorial rejection (May 13)jevidently rampant, because on 
Dave Beck's corruption and the of American-Soviet negotiations.;Tuesday Walter Lippman argued 
AFL-CIO executive council is set According to the editorial,/in the N. Y. Herald Tribune that 
to meet tomorrow in Washington. Khrushchev called “for the one-|we would have to get together 
Information was leaking—in fact, sided disarmament of the West|;with Russia on disarmament. 
dripping quite freely, from quart- . 
ers in and around the IBT—that 
some arrangement is under way to 
ease Beck out of the picture and 
put the 1,500,000-member union 


and as a start proposes a disarmed 
zene across Europe based on a} DISCUSSING the London talks, 
partitioned and helpless Germany.”|Lippmann wrote: 

But the sentiment for big power| ~~... But somehow or other the 

talks has grown so powerful that!give and take between Mr. Stassen 

under a “junta” until the conven- and Mr. Zorin has begun to look 
tion of the union next September.| Charnay submitted on Tuesday 
The rank and file upsurge in the # report to the committee of five 
IBT’s locals, with many of them [BT vice-presidents named to 

overthrowing the receivership dic- handle the union's crisis. This was 


even the man in charge of brink- 
as if a — negotiation might 
tatorships set up by Beck‘s machine, | "ported to have included: 


manship for our government, John 
Foster Dulles, couldn't reject the/jactually in the making.” 
Describing the implications of 
does not have articulate leadership} ®Dave Beck's resignation imme- 
on a national scale. Much of the diately with a committee of IBT 


Soviet disarmament proposals out 
the atomic revolution in armament, 
revolt is limited to local demands officials, or a temporary president, 


of hand. Dulles told his press con- 
ference Tuesday the U.S. may pro-|Lippman concludes: 
“The net of all this is that there 
for democracy, an accounting of|to run the union’s affairs until the 
funds and changes in local Jeader-| September convention. 


pose its own “open skies” aerial 
is, as President Eisenhower said 
ships. ® Vice-president Frank Brew- 


originally groomed by Beck to con- BECK 
duct a “million dollar” publicity 
drive for the union, and especially 
‘for himself. The IBT’s executive 
‘board, on the insistence of the ag- 
ling secretary-treasurer, John F. 
English, scotched Beck’s plan and 
adopted instead the more limited 
objective of hiring Charnay’'s firm 
as its counsel on public relations. 


May 6. They have until next Fri- 
day to reply. And while they are 
pondering the reply, the Senate 
Committee in another week o 
hearings poured out more evidence 
of corruption by Beck involving 
even bigger deals, one of them 
amounting to a $200,000 “loan” 
from a big motor freight hauler. 
‘The firm’s head admitted to the 
‘Senate Committee he never ex- 
'pected the loan to be repaid. Char- 
nay, without passing on the guilt 
or innocence of Beck, simply. ad- 


| 


* 

AT this writing it is still not clear 
what the five VPs will do with 
Charnay’s recommendations. They 
faced the problem of preparing an 
IBT reply to charges of corruption 
thrown at the union before the 
Ethical Practices Committee on! 


THE IBT took official notice of 
persistent press reports of an im- 
pending “palace revolution.” Last 
‘Sundays executive board meeting 
adopted a motion denying there 
had been any discussion of Beck 


(Continued on Page 13) 


eye he has brought so much dis-|,,4 Alaska. 
peace. This is another way of say- | 
Beck and pals. don, Valerian Zorin, had accepted‘explicit 
‘the IBT to be sidetracked. He fig- 
chine-hold on the union and they . . . sae ’ at etek . s : 
® Vice-president Sidney Bren-|™0°St intimately connect with cated that Administration counsels}Catledge, with Khrushchev! © The 
> ] : , . : 
ee eee wae oN pacuns be hired to go over the IBT’s|Senates McClellan Committee/for consultations. tear off the leaves one by one you 
THE “palace revolution” ideaj ® The union to immediately take| ‘he phones of the Detroit offices of States. 
tions that aerial inspections be in- 
the publicity firm engaged by the mittee, vestigators, the ecietnent charges. |raise temperatures in Foggy Bot-| of view so far as atomic and hy- 
This is the same public relations While on Monday the Timesjin the most active polemics.” 
United Mine Workers. Charnay was former U.S. ambassador to India, (Continued on Page 13) 


credit upon the IBT that the union; Washington was in a dither be- 
cannot save him, and cannot wipe|cause the Soviet representative at|ing that there is no alternative to 
coming to some kind of agreement, 
ca ae : ; | The reports of Charnay’s advice'a tentative proposal by Stassen|Moscow and Washington.” 
are frankly fearful this movement/ oa | the Northwest corruption Make no mention of James Hoffa,|for an aerial survey plan covering] Shades of the interview by 
are maneuvering for a “peaceful” : . neo “ie - . 
ene ; ; “e -, |nan, who was convicted for taking America s racketdom. : Hoffa _al- were divided on Stassen s proposal Soviet er had said: 
transition. Their objectives coin 'bribes, to be ousted. ready under one indictment forjand that the U-S. disarmament! “The case of international ten- 
b . h t age 
rablicaltrend in the aia. ae Financial accounts and an outside| through bribes, was indicted along come to the heart. And the heart 
legal firm to handle its legal mat-| With two others for violation of} DULLES ADMITTED that thelof this matter is relations between 
‘Soviet Union has agreed to Presi- 
was taken head-on last Tuesday measures itself for cleanup corrup-|the union tapped to uncover con- “That is because they are the 
| by David B. Charnay, head of Al-'tion without the intervention of the) V6TS2U0ns between anyone on his cluded in disarmament plans. And'two most powerful nations indus- 
IBT to conduct a counterdrive to tom, where the State Department/dr bombs are concerned as 
the adverse publicity the union has is located, it's the “menace” of|well as conventional arms. These 
firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the was rapping the Moscow efforts to| KHRUSHCHEV said America 
modern miracle man of Wall Street; get together with the U.S., onlyjand the Soviet Union should get 
| In the midwest the warnings are being heard 
, | : street and he says “Amen” to 
> 
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Assignment 
U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan this bright week of 
Spring, you 

get many im- 

pressions- o f 

swiftly chang- 

ing times, and 

chief among 

them is the 

fact that the 

: ee people en 

- 4. masse are jbe- 

me coming aware 

of the dan- 

ers from radi- 

active fallout. 


vised the union that in the public) j,.nection plan covering Siberia 
some years ago, no alternative to 
the dirt off itself without dumping/the UN disarmament talks in Lon- 

But some of the IBT’s leaders,Ster, Western Conference head of or implicitly, between 
can prove dangerous to their :. |exposare in the Senate hearings. the vice-president publicized as|Alaska and Siberia. Dulles indi-/Times managing editor, Turner 
oat eee Seepens Wan some © A reputable accounting firm, seeking to obtain data from the negotiator may be called homejsions is like a cabbage. If you 

* ters. the anti-wire tapping law. He had the Soviet Union and the United 
dent Eisenhower's va sugges- ) 
lied Industrial Relations Associates, | AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com-}%t2ff and the Senate committee in-|jf anything seems calculated to}trially and from the military point 
been suffering in recent months. Soviet agreement. are the two powers which engage 
other big corporations and the > day before Chester Bowles,|together without detriment to re- 
Dr. Rosenthal'’s plea. 


On May 13 the Detroit News, 
in its lead editorial, headliried 
the question: “More Nuclear 
Tests: Are They Worth It?” It 
asked in conclusion, “To what 
possible end do we pursue the 
latest model of doom when we 
already possess military power 
beyond any conceivable need or 
utility? Is it really worth even 
a small risk to go on improving 
an arsenal which cannot any 
further serve the purposes of 
mankind?” . 


STORIES such as this in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer are on 


¢ 


& 


oS oe 


Talk to them and you hear 
it. Read their newspapers and 
you see it. The recent warn- 
ings of the Pope, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Albert 
Schweitzer, ‘and many other 
pioneer voices that cried out in 
the wilderness are beginning to 
be heard. 

For example: on my arrival in 
the world’s automobile capital I 
picked up the newspapers to 
discover that the Detroit Free 
Press has begun to series of 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
In its next issue The Worker 
will publish a discussion on nu- 
clear weapons testing and who 
is to blame for the failure to 
ait it. 
The discussion is 


by A. B. Magil, editor of 
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Scientis 


articles on. the unseen danger 
that menaces manki 

Its special writer, Herbert T. 
Marlin, asks, in a story four col- 
umns wide on the top of the 
front page: “Are We Being 


“’ Poisoned? What of Radiation? 
hm Detroit News in its big 


edition featured a pro- 


~and-con argument under. the 


headline: “Experts Split on A- 
Danger.” Two eminent nuclear 


scientists were on one side of: 


the argument, under the cap- 
tion, “Op , and Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, scientist member 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was listed, “In Favor.” 
Earlier in Cleveland I found 


carrying. similar material, and 


' the arguments did not list in 


favor of Dr. Libby. 


THE Plain Dealer, for exam- 


ple, had an eight-column stream- 
er on its letter page which said: 
“Scientist and Chemist Argue 
Eloquently for End to Bomb 
Tests.” The pieces were signed 
by Dr.. Felix Rosenthal, secre- 
tary, Cleveland branch, Feder- 
ation of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olynyk, chemist. 

Olynyk suggested in his letter, 


“Since Cleveland is one of the 


12 cities in the United States 
having an official radiation de- 


z : _ tection. station, the public migh 
ey =SCétthe: Plain Dealer, and the Press ie ues : : =“ 


éven -more ipefrectnt 


weather reports if the radiation 
background levels were included 
with the temperature, the rain- 
fall and the pollen count.” 


Rosenthal concluded: ‘ “The 
world from Japan to Albert 
Schweitzer is praying that these 
dangerous experiments be 
stopped. Let America be on 
the side of morals, reason and 
common sense, and let us begin 
to build a world in which the 
freedom and dignity of man, 
and indeed his very survival, is 
no longer threatened by the fear 
of war and universal destruction, 
world of the future will be that 


-and let us remember that the 


é 


which we make it.” : 
TaJk to.most any man on-the 


ow eamow bore nea: edi guilleo 


the increase: “Finds Milk Get- 
ting More’ Radioactive.” It 
quotes Dr. Arnold B. Kurlander, 
assistant for planning to the sur- 
geon general of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who said, “Trac- 
es of radioactive strontium and 
cesium have been detected in 
milk in increasing amounts dur- 
ing the past five years. . .” The 
account said that Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati will institute a reg- 
ular testing Fg ae of milk 
samples monthly from Califor- 
nia, Utah, Missouri, Ohio and 
New York. : 

And here in Detroit, you learn 
from our own Michigan editor, 
William Allan, that the UAW 
and several other unions are 
bitterly opposed to the construc- 
tion of an atomic power plant 
at Monroe, near Detroit, and 
Toledo,. which, if an accident 
occurs, could kill 25,000 people. 

The beginning of wisdom is 
knowledge of. reality. ee 
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Catholics and Socialists 
Unite for Heaven on Earth 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK ple have taken and accepted the |) Meightn’ 2 sie 
WARSAW. . socialist road as the only way to ; OL) Gee & 


A SOMEWHAT superficial ; achieve the aim which unites the f 
question which has been } whole nation, the raising of living | 


: standards. 
es pectin y fests P a The workers who demonstrated 


1 = in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 
Who really rules Poland, = cesses were not part of that dem-' gai gay” 3 a 
Gomulka or Cardinal Wys ski?” 2 onstration—expressed the general GABF, «Maa 
Or, more accurately, which is| | wish of the working people to im-: ae & 
the greater force in Poland, the 24 


prove socialist efficiency, but not | 
United Workers’ Party or the Cath- iy detteoy” sotdalinns, Thor kaa 
olic- Church? 


rejected capitalism for ever long 
Friends of Poland’s socialism ex- 


before. | 
ress concern at what appears to x In the countryside anyone, in- 
the great influence of the) #73 


cluding the local priest, who tried 

Church. a preaching a return to the brutaliz-, 

It is fairly obvious that there a ing poverty of the past would not 
would not have been anything like 


get far with peasants. | 
the same degree of national unan-’ The mass of intellectuals, too, 
imity in the general election had 


see themselves as ideological “im-) : 
aa eee called on the provers of socialism. the mass of the people to adopt/ unity of the people 
opie to vote. | , 
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Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholics who have 
accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


SS ———E——— 


for heaven 
ywtant than 


$% Then again, as Gomulka has a materialist outlook without res-!on earth is more im 
The return to religious instruc- 


tion in all schools, with the state 
paying for textbooks and teachers, 
is, again, not at all what is ex- 
pected by socialists of a socialist 
country. 

They do not want intolerance, 
Or suppression, but why active in- 
struction in the schools? Why not 
leave eg strictly to the con- 
science of the individual and the 
Church? Why give it state back- 


ing? - 

And then perhaps it has been 
noted that a Setules Schools So- 
ciety has been founded in War- 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para- 
doxicully, we see socialists in a 
socialist country demanding from 
a socialist government, the hada 
of which are of an avowed ma- 
terialist outlook, that their children. 
be protected from theological in- 
fluences at school. 

Probably nine out of ten Polish 
people are members of the Cath- 
olic Church. A large number, 
— a majority, of United 

orkers’ Party members are Cath- 


| WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


Church has great authority. 

The policy and mistaken prac- 
tice of the Polish government over 
the past 12 years tended to drive 
people to the Church. Attempts 
to impose a socialist outlook mere- 
ly created and hardened a resist- 
ance to it, and partly discredited 
it. 

Those are the bones of the real- 

2 Rag religious belief in Poland. 
The flesh and blood can be seen 
in the crowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 

* 


THOSE are the realities the 
Polish socialist government faced 
when several months ago it for- 
mulated, together with the Cath- 
olic wees. ong new regulations 
providing for among other things 


pointed out, the party building so- 
cialism is “in power” in Poland. 
And it intends to hold that power 
because “even the worst People’s 
Government is better than any 
other.” 

From such opposing realities de- 
rives the special policy. toward re- 
ligion adopted by the government. 

It is not, as some people think, 
a policy of compromise, nor is it 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, | 
coexistence between two groupings 
of people within one country. 

It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Church must be incor- 
porated within the socialist politi-. 
cal and economie system. It must 
be afforded the fullest rights to 
function within its proper reli- 
gious bounds. 

Nobody just “thought up” such 
a situation as exists in Poland 


a. 


the return to religious instruction 
in the schools and greater practical 
freedom for the Church to make 
its own appointments. | 

But what about the other side 
of the coin? | 


olics; in the countryside —-the| 


First the majority of Polish peo-' cialists and Communists would like’ government and party thus: “The sun-worshippers. 


with a highly 
organizational! structure has a 


where a largely religious people 
eveloped gine! 
- ar 
ed socialism. 
7 


OF COURSE, the Polish So- 


ervations. Of course, they hope 
that will happen some day. Un- 
doubtedly they will in every way 
possible assist toward that end. 
Gomulka has pointed out, for ex- 


ample, that where a sufficient body, 


of people agitate for lay schools 
for 2 they shall have them. 
Already a dozen of such schools 
are now open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. 

Undoubtedly many publications 
and other means will be developed 
by the government and the party 
to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth. 

But clearly the masses of Polish 
_— will more easily be free of 
medieval ideas when they have 
freed themselves of the present 
difficult, and to some baffling, eco- 


nomic problems. When they have’ 


rid themselves of the daily penance 
and frustrations of low living 
standards. 
* 
A LEADING Communist formu- 
lated the basic approach of the 


unity after death.” | 

The group of Catholic deputies 
in the Seym must be aware of the 
truth of that statement. Likewise 
the editors of Catholic publica- 
tions. All of them j|support the 
‘economic aims of the government. 

They know that less than a 
dozen years ago Poland's economy 
'was the devastated shambles of 
what was, before the war, a back- 
ward economy. They know that 
today Poland turns out more than 
five million tons of steel a year, 
builds ocean-going vessels, makes 
motor cars, machine | tools, radio 
and television sets, and a thousand 
and one other new prpducts. 

The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 
bilizing force of the| program of 
economic, political and social ad- 
vance outlined at the eighth Ple- 
‘num of the United Wprkers Party 
is rooted precisely in that they ofer 
the achievements of |the kind of 
life the Polish people want, regard- 
less as to whether they are Catho- 
lics, Communists, sinpple-lifers or 


ee _ - 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


BUILDING UP TO THE “BATTLE OF AUTOMATION’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

WE HAVE been talking 
so much in recent years 
about the “problem” of 
automation and the many 


new elements in the tech- 
nology and 

c om p 0 sition 

of the working 

class that came 

with it, that 

we tend to al- 

most overlook 

the fact that 

the labor 

movement is 

F oing over 

rom discussion 

to ACTION on the problem: that 
some of our major, iy oe 
“nattern-setting unions ve 
reached the decision that a fight 
for shorter hours is the IMME- 
DIATE step—even if it isn’t the 
full answer. 

An important practical, al- 
though formal, step, was taken 
in that. direction earlier _ this 
month, which may well prove 
to be historic, in the sense that 
it was the first move in the cur- 
rent shorter-hours movement to 
to actually put the issue to the 
employers for ACTUAL BAR- 
GAINING next spring. A letter 
was sent by Walter Reuther to 
the six atito companies inform- 
ing them of the auto union’s 
recent convention decision to 
make the shorter work week and 
= take-home pay the major 
collective bargaining objective in 
the spring of 1958. He suggested 
that a joint employer-UAW 

mittee be formed now, a 
yer in advance, to. “explore” 
facts connected with is- 


| 
; 
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sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” and the 
possibilities of avoiding a strug- 
gle would be improved. 

Reuther undoubtedly antici- 
pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground a 
lengthy study would be re- 
quired. But whatever the factors 
in the picture, the employers 
were put OFFICIALLY on no- 
tice the UAW will be knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a Acide week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's special conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange for 
the $100,000,000 strike fund 
they are talking about in the 
union. 

* 


STUDENTS of history, ‘in- 
cluding labor history, observe 
that great historic events are 
often more fully appreciated 
years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big-history are not fully 
conscious of the magnitude and 
significance of their deeds. 

The significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s.when 
-a handful of organized workers 
had the audacity to put forward 
the demand then (more radical 
than a six-hour day now) and 
even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May 1, 1886, 
is one example. There is. far 
greater appreciation today - of 
what those working men and 

» women did :70 years ago. Re- 


er, and its members are more 


| pene 


calling the men and women who | 


~- 


held the plants during the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
30s, I know that many of them 
took it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
for America, particularly its 
workers! 

Today, however, our labor 
movement is very much strong- 


~~ mmm 


rm 


conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity> but a mrure con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering the warm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached in 
May of 1958. 
* 
THIS is not just another 


= ma 
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shorter hours movemé¢nt. We are 
really heading towards the first 
decisive “Battle of Ajitomation.” 
The issue of autonjation that 
hung like a cloud over the re- 
cent UAW convention—the issue 
of more output with fewer men. 
As George Meany puf it, it is an 
old issue, but while} the tradi- 
tional pattern is th¢ displace- 
ment of men by madhines, now 
we have “machines! that tell 
other machines whatto do.” It 
is playing havoc with the jobs 
and lives of auto warkers. This 
year’s season is almost gone and 
tens of thousands Wwho spent 
many years in the ipdustry did 
not get a crack at anf work. 
The schedule of collective bar- 
gaining dates is one feason why 
the UAW is first in Ife to cross 
swords with the en@my on the 
shorter work week fissue. But 
that is a secondary reason. _ 
More important § the fact 

that the UAW is the largest 
and strongest union {to face the 
major trusts; it is moe advanced 
and more militant than others; it 
is forced to take the all because 
automition and its by-products 
are culting more sq erely into 

_the standards and pbs of the 
auto workers than im any other 
field. The UAW dare not let 
go f the ball becduse of the 
1igh unemploymentj| arid rest- 
lessness in the plants|icovered by 
the union from coatt to coast. 

Witness the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The jssues there, 
as elsewhere are jop runaway, 
shop runaway, s od up, farm- 
ing out work; but ai{/bottom, all 
stem from the technological 
“revolution.” 

* 


THE very fact that the UAW 
has put the shorter| ork week 
on the bargaining tale, has put 


| the issue on a more JEALISTIC 
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MADRID, May 138-—General Rojas arrived here by plane today from Colombia to 
take up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 


State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


Gen. Eisenhower at the Battle of Capifol Hill ... 


2 ee eee oe 


By ALAN MAX 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery refought the Battle of 
Gettysburg the other day and found the com- 
manders wanting on both sides. 

The two generals of World War II traced the 
surge of combat in the Civil War battle of 1863 
first on an electric map, then by car and foot. 

“Maybe some of those people (the Civil War 
commanders) might have criticized the way we 
fought our own battles,” the President remarked 
as they stood atop Culp’s hill, a rocky, tree- 
covered peak. 

_ It is also possible, it seems to me, that a hun- 
dred years from now, a future President may re- 
view the military tactics of General Eisenhower 
and the papers may carry the following dispatch: 


_ WASHINGTON, MAY 12, 2051.—The Presi- 
dént and a visitor from overseas today refought 
the Battle of Capitol Hill. The century-old repu- 
tation of General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, mulling over what went wrong 
at this and that point. 

| The President couldn’t seem to find — 
General! Eisenhower had done right in the 5-mon 
battle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against General East- 
land, General Eisenhower “should have been 
sacked,” the President and his visitor agreed. 

_ As newspapermen and photographers gathered 
around, the President and his friend summarized 
the 1957 campaign among the following lines: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S main weak- 
ness was his policy of delaying to join issue with 
the enemy. He spent most of his time deploying 


his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and the summer recess approached, 

At every crucial point in the campaign Gen- 
eral Eisenhower exhibited a fatal indecisiveness. 
Evidently afraid that any attack might result in 
losses of. some kind, he refrained from attacking 
altogether. | 

It is true that the General dispatched Major 
Brownell up the Hill several times. But the Major 
had been given either no instructions or feeble 
ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
would get within earshot of the enemy and po- 
litely urge him to behave. 

The General opened the campaign in Jan- 
uary with a mild set of bills and then boldly re- 
treated month after month. 

Meanwhile, General Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched dugout in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 


both sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands | 


roamed the countryside, terrorizing the pepula- 


tion and leaving a path of force, violence and eco- | 


nomic warfare, 

Appeals were directed to General Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enemy in Alabama, Georgia and other 
seats of the rebellion. But the General occupied 
himself, instead, with such; matters as visiting 
Gettysburg and grees | fault with the conduct of 
that. battle of a hundred years earlier. 

The General was even urged, in the event that 
he himself was too preoccupied to visit the front, 
to send his second in command, Colonel Nixon. 
The Colonel, according to the records, evidentl 
a out for the front but lost his way in North 
Africa. 


Socialist Education Forum Set Up 


A. J. MUSTE, 


cifist leader,!and does not propose to promote 


elements that think of them- 


| 


PROHIBITIVE ODDS 


YOU'RE NOT an expert. Youre an orc wary J 
Jane. You read and hear reports about the n¢w A-bomb 
tests that have started in Nevada, about the [Soviet and 
British A- and H-bomb tests. 

~ You read and hear about the warnings of men like 
Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, fz i medical 
missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
that continued testing means catastrophe. 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 

rts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in| chemistry, 
Dr. Charles Price of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Federation of American Scientists—that the fests are a 
menace to health, are increasing the number of victims of 
the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone ¢ancer. 

You read and hear statements by other mén who are 
also experts—Dr, Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California—that there's nothing to worry abc 

Who's right? 

YOU ARE. You want to play it safe. Even if it’s one 
chance in a thousand—and ‘it’s much more than that—you 
don’t want to take a chance on the don't-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, your family, the 
whole American people and everybody else. 

As the Vatican newspaper, L Osservatorg) Romano, 
put it the other day in diseussing this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philanthropists or sim- 
ply of humanitarians to recommend abstention.’ 

In this issue we devote a special section of four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb and H-bomb testing. Most of 
this material was prepared and written by Virginia Gard- 
ner who, though not a seientist, has become The Workers 
own expert in this field. 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these experiments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn- 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet offers to negotiate 
an international agreement to halt the tests? This is the 
question Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt also raised in a recent 
column. 

As Ear] Attlee said in the British House of Lords about 
the differences among the scientists: | 

“I should like to give the efit of doubt to 

sive the ben of th 


posterity.” 


BOMBERS AND HOMES 


“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers cost $8,000,000,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his budget broadcast Tuesday 
night. At $16,000 each for one-family homes, the choice 
that our nation faces is either one B-52 bomber, or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could be made between 
missiles and hospitals, aircraft carriers and slum clearance. 

The President's budget speech was, however, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billion arms budget, he said, eould not be questioned. 
Indeed, he implied that to question the magnitude of the 
war contracts,.on which the monopolies grow monstrously 
fat, was akin to treason. : 

So huge a budget is required, he said, because the 
“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, -“haye again and 
again announced their purpose of promoting revolution 
and of communizing the world by whatever means.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 

It reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1989. At that time it was said that “In order 


selves as related to historic so- 
cialist and labor traditions, val- 
ues and objectives — however 
deep and bitter their differences 
may have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 
of labor, among farmers, in the 
colleges and among the Ameri- 
can_ people = y there are 
many who do not accept the 
status quo and who are develop- 


announced last week the formation united action by various parties or 
of a 40-member national commit-'groups, mergers or new organiza- 
tee of the American Forum for|tions. It “neither promotes nor 
Secialist Education. Muste williseeks to inhibit such develop- 
serve as chairman of the group,|ment” in which people may wish 
and Sidney Lens, director of an to engage. 
AFL local in Chicago will act as} Vice presidents of the Forum are 
, Kermit Eby, professor of eco- 
nomics, etenigy of Chicago; Mil- 
ton Mayer, author and lecturer, 
Carmel, Calif.; John T. McManus, € 
managing editor, National Guar-| ing an interest in political dis- 
among dian, New York; Bayard Rustin, an| cussions provided a fresh and 
themselves as related to historic editor of Liberation magazine; and| undogmatic approach is under- 
— and labor traditions, val-|Mulford Sibley of the political sci — GES aes 
ues objectives . . . however ence faculty, Universi in- w aniz e 
| i ; Y Y ICAN FORUM do so not on the 


nesota. 
A the 40 bers of the that the problems of 
ae etl gp =e i Eiding a sound and effective 


persons|Forum’s national committee are 
national committee two leading members of the Com-| American left have been solved 
individuals and’ not as munist Party, Doxey Wilkerson ‘and agreement for action has 
representatives of any,and Albert Blumberg. oo reached. Their simple aim 
cially 
a 


to bring a nation to support the burdens incident to main- 
taining great military establishments, it is necessary to cre- 
ate an emotional state akin to war psychology. . . . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be engendered. A sense of 
peril from abroad must be cultivated.” 

That was said by John Foster Dulles in his book “War, 
Peace and Change. 

The President, aware of the growing demand for a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union, and the 
growing anger at the price of war preparations, reassured 
the nation that the Administration is waging peace. But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he couched this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent of the cold war. 

He made a bold stand against cutting the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bold stands be- 
fore, on this and other subjects. We feel that suspicion 
now is the essence of wisdom. Otherwise, while the Presi- 
dent makes bold stands against cutting welfare items, his 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow the commands of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Asséviation of 
wna eae the budget will be slashed, the 
: e welfare items in get slas 
3 Bee ese cae E so er war preparations will continue to consume the nation’s 

: substance—and the President will continue making pleas 


. “There is a. growing interest | * all elements should be is 7 , 
in such discussion emong all «' ; $ Om , Nia :ant;and patriptic: speechless» iss) a at aap \ fare, OD Daa ab gh ak Cees 


The Forum’s statement of pur- 
follows: 
“AMERICAN FORUM is or- 
ganized in order to stimulate 
study and serious, untrammel- 
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While Las Vegas Plays Host [Workers Hail 


(Continued from Page 1) 
miners, requested the British 
government to call an intema- 
tional conference to end all A- 
and H-bomb tests. 

® In London 1,000 women, 
dressed in mouring, marched in 
the West End protesting the 
coming ogee, Island tests. 


© THE VATICAN news- 
paper, L‘Osservatore Romano, 
in an editorial reaffirmed the 


EO. ae 
Let President Eisenhower, 
your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuclear 
weapons. 
Av 
Pope’s warnings’ against the 
testing and use of nuclear wea 
ons. The editorial cited Dr. 


ee 


bert Schweitzer’s recent appeal 
for ending the tests and the 
speech by the noted American 


about to start, The Reporter 
magazine set off an ideological 
counter-blast in the form of a 
19-page report on the serious 
radiological after-effects on hu- 
man beings and animals of pre- 
vious test explosions in Nevada. 


* 

THE NEVADA TESTS, off- 
cialy known as Operation Plumb- 
bob, were getting under way 
amid clouds of propaganda from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
designed to allay growing fears 
among American people 
about the effects of radioactive 
fallout. } 


Typical was a North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch 


from Las Vegas, published in. 


the New York Times last Sun- 
day under the headline: “Bomb 
Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 
“is going to great lengths to 

ather well-documented  evi- 

nce that the tests . . . consti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 


ly guarded test site.” 
However, the article in The 


Gold Victory 


LABOR’S FIGHT against the 
Taft-Hartley Law received a boost 
when the Government suddenly 
announced it was ye ap. the 
case against Ben Gold, who served 
as president of the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union for 18 years. The 
announcement came just four days 
before a second trial was to have 
opened on the allegation that Gold 
in 1950 falsely —— a non-Com- 
munist Taft-Hartley affidavit. The 
Supreme Court had reversed the 
original Gold conviction, which 
carried a two to three year jail 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 

This latter aspect of the drop- 

ing of the case emphasized the 
hact that the government's stable 
Of paid informers is increasingly 
losing its usefulness under growing 
recognition of their shocking role 
in frameups. 


rmission of the 


U.S. Attorney Oliver | 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO leaders of political 
action from six mid-Western states 
met here recently to prepare their’ 
5,000,000. members and friends for 
action against anti-labor legislation 
now looming in Congress. 

The states represented were Illi- 
‘nois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- 
ference was one of 11 being held 


| 


Parley Map Fight 
On Anti-Labor Biils 


cent of organized labor was reg- 


istered to vote. 
® Uurge union members and 


friends to write or phone their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, state legis- 
latures and city councils. 

® Merging of state and city AFL 
and CIO organizations to give them 
greater strength. None of the 
states represented has a merged 
labor movement. | 

® Creation everywhere of a wo- 


across the nation. 


director told the delegates this was 


a period similar to the one before 
'Taft-Hartley became law, with the 
voters being conditioned to accept- 
‘ing anti-labor laws by a national 
press, radio and TV campaign. 


| He scored U. §. Sehator Me- 
Clellan, chairman of the. Senate 


| James McDevitt, COPE national: 


‘men’s division to spark the regis- 
tration drive. 

® Building of block stewards or- 
ganizations for political action. 

© Coalition with other groups: 
Negro ,nationality, farm, commun- 
ity, etc. The Negro vote holds the 
balance of power in 90 Congres- 
sional Districts. | 

® More attention to dollars for 


Gasch, .as 
judge to Pek e case, said “. . .| Rackets Committee, charging he 


it was concluded that Gold could| was pushing a “right-to-work” law 


scientist, Dr. . Linus Pauling, 

inting up the serious heal 
Rendle from the tests. 

® Two noted American scien- 
tists, Prof. sen <r fa i 
the University Pen an 
on the American Sa 
Company: “Open Hearing” pro- 
gram last Sunday, urged a halt to 
the tests. They said the U.S. 
had been slow in exporing the 
Soviet offer to negotiate a ban. 

® In Japan the Kocho prefec- 
tural chapter of the Japan Coun- 
cil against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs announced it had chart- 
ered a ship in which 30 fisher- 
men planned to sail into the 
Christmas Island restricted area 
May 20. They would engage in 
“fishing” for three months as a 
protest against the British tests. 

© A British pacifist, Harold 
Steele, a 63-year-old poultry 
farmer and father of three, told 
newsmen in New Delhi, India, 
he was on his way to the Fiji 
Islands, near the Christmas Is- 
Jand detonation site. He planned 
to enter the restricted area and 
protest, he said, even if this re- 
sulted in his death. 

© As the Nevada tests were 


Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation by its author, Paul 
Jacobs, points out that -similar 
reasuring statements were issued 
about previous tests. This did 
not prevent heavy fallout from 
one of the 1953 tests from hit- 
ting the 5,000 people of St. 
George, Utah, more than 125 
miles east of the test site as well 
as other towns even further 
away. 


Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying of 
leukemia, probably as a result 
of the 1955 tests; or Mrs. Minnie 
Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 


fallout. 


Evidently the government's 
Public Health Service does not 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State Department assurances. On 
May 10 the Public Health Serv- 
ice announced it was starting to 
test radioactivity in milk from 
milkshed areas supplying New 
York, Cincinnati, Sacramento, 
Salt Lake City and St. Louis. 
They were chosen .as representa- 
tive of the entire nation. 


> 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Jations with any other countries.! 
Indeed, an improvement in Amer-’ 
ican-Sovict relations would help! 
better relations with Britain and 
other nations. ; 

“Therefore,” Khrushchev said, 
“we have a great desire for talks 
with the United States.” | 

It was interesting to note, in 
this regard, that Pravda published: 
a sympathetic account of President, 
Eisenhower's press conference in 
which he had referred positively 
to the serious disarmament discus- 
sions in London. 

The adamant opposition of! 
many big business newspapers to 
the prospects of U.S.-USSR recon- 
ciliation was an indication of how! 
much struggle and public pressure 
still lay between present 
on disarmament and a agree- 
ment. This is true on almost any 


petro 


State Dept. 


area of disagreement with the So- 
viet Union, where the srs 


of AGREEMENT arises. 

Thus, as far back as December, | 
1953, President Eisenhower made. 
a much heralded speech in UN 
calling for an international atomic 
materials pool, to be used for 
peaceful purposes. The Soviet 
Union has already deposited its 
ratification of the treaty setting up 
the atoms-for-peace pool. The 
Senate hasn’t even debated it. And 
the ‘Wall Street Journal (May 14 
warns, that “any scheme accept 
with such unusual speed in Mos- 
cow should receive a long second 
look in Washington.” 

One would hardly know that the 
“scheme” in question was authored 
by - President Eisenhower. Calls 


for an investigation of that fellow, 
doesn’t it? 
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former 


not be successfully retried.” hoping ish one of two 
objectives: by attaching it as a 


rider te civil rights legislation, he 
hopes either to kill civil rights or 
get the anti-labor law passed. 
He and his four assistants, deputy. 
COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 
director William McSorley, Jr., 
special representative Philip 


Forced by this Taft-Hartley in- 

prosecution from union 
leadership, Gold has worked in a: 
shop as a cutter. Ht is an interest- 
ing commentary on his standing 
with. the workers that not a single 
member of the Fur Union could be 
found by the prosecution to testify 


against Gold in the original trial. Weightman, women’s director Es- 
‘He was enthusiastically congratu- 


lated on the dropping of the case 
by many , 


donations 


Donations received during the | 
week of May 7-13: 

Nat, East Bronx, $2.75; New York, $10: 
twe sisters, P & F, $10; Leather workers, 
$140; Metal werkers, $64.25. 

Queens Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee, $76.50; Brooklyn reader, $3; Detreit, 
$2; North Daketa, 2; BR. & 8. New York, 
$10; Minneosta, $75; Hamilin, New York, 
$28. 

Breokiyn, $5; Crown Heights, $15; Al-the- 
earpenter, $10; Steffi, New York, %5; 
Bronx, $10. 


Printer friend, $20; Bronx friend, $7; — 


_ East Brena, $15; Upper West Side, $10; | 


Leather workers, $70. 

Lena, Brighton, $50; Garment workers, — 
$50; Kaiser France, $5; Manhattan 
friend, $5. 

Nertheast Bronx, $15; Greenwich Vil- | 
lage, $3; PRN, $2; New Yerk, $20; New | 
.Bedferd, Mass., $1. 

Crewn Heights Club, $35; Northeast | 
Bronx, $73; Chicage Freedom of the Press — 
Comm., $400; Camera man, $3; Breokiyn, 
$50. 
Phitadelphia, AR, $5; LH, Chicage, Ul, | 
$1: Rechester, N. Y., $5; Bronx croup, 
$84.50; Winter Haven, Fia., $7: Fanny, 
Leng Island, $15; Brighton, $65; New 
Engtand, $100. 

Bella, Coney Island, raised at a lunch- | 
eon, $27; Garment worker, $15; NW, | 
Bronx, $10; Garment workers, $50. 

New York reader, $1; Pelham, %25; 
Fresh Meadows, $10; Turnpike, $1.50. 

Gabe, Brooklyn, $25; Rechester, Min- 
nesota, $1; Anacortes, Washington, $10; 
R. & E., New York, $10. 

Pittsburgh Freedom of the Press Com- 
mittee, $60; BR, New York, $5; Atlantic 
City, N. J., $2; Baltimere Freedom of 
the Press Committee, $80.50. 

Philadelphia, $1.50; Bronx, $1.50; Fur- 
rier group, $26; M. F., $20. 

Greenville, Ala., $1; New York, $6.50; | 
Reading, Pa., $2; Roxbury, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“resigning or about any request 
that he resign” and reaffirming a 
pledge of “cooperation” to Beck. 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 
of course, that such matters are not: 
diseussed officially at any meet- 
ings. The Wall Street Journal has 


! 


> 


| frankly an 


hoping to accom 


ther Murray presented a plan of 
action to meet what they termed 
“a a i situation.” This in- 
c 


| lud 


* 
® MOBILIZE the union mem- 
bers, their families and _ friends 
through nationwide registration 
campaigns. It was pointed out that 
in the 1956 election only 40 per- 


‘COPE to generate the financial 
‘steam behind the political action 


campaign. 


IN a closing speech Roy Reu- 

ther, United Auto Workers political 
action director, denounced the ef- 
forts of U. S. Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz) to deny labor the 
right to be active in both the eco- 
nomic and political fields. 
_ it was regrettable that this im- 
portant conference said nothing 
about the peace question and the 
fight to halt the-A and H-bomb 
tests. Neither was the Eisenhower 
budget discussed. Serious unem- 
ployment in some of the states rep- 
resented was only mentioned, but 
no action was proposed. The same 
was true of job runaway, automa- 
tion and its effects. 


a 


(Continued from Page 4) 


volved in. this, provided they 
commit themselves to a free ex- 
change of views in a spirit of in- 


_ quiry. 


“AMERICAN FORUM holds 
that eventual socialist unity re- 


'-quires clarity on fundamental 
social issues, along with toler- | 
ance of differences on other mat- | 
ters and comradely discussion of | 
them within a common forum. | 


It believes, therefore, that all 
important problems - must . be 
sharply discussed 
but equally that the discussion 
should be oriented to the future 


| and not the past and concen- 
| trate on discussion of the pro- 


gram of a democratic socialist 
movement in the U.S. and how 
such a movement may be 
brought into being. 


“Since it is of the greatest 
importance that large numbers 
of people, including youths, be 
drawn into discussion locally, 
from labor unions, farm ergan- 
izations, colleges, churches, etc., 
AMERICAN FORUM will have 
as one of its aims the formation, 
encouragement and assistance of 
local groups or committees for 
this purpose, This may include 
assistance to local groups in set=" 
ting up forums, etc., and going 
beyond mere occasional discus~- 
sion meetings. 

“Other purposes will be: 


“1) To call attention to the 
various periodicals and publica- 
tions of grouns whese members 
are involved in the discussions 


—_— — _—_—<— 


Socialist Education Forum 


and encourage people to read 
| them; and to publish bulletins 
or pamphlets under its own im- 
print as occasion requires. 

“2) To organize regional and 
national conferences, and by 
| these and other means to con- 

tribute net enly to intellectual 

clarification but to the building 

of a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit of fair play, labor mili- 
_ taney, determination and hope 

— the pro ive and ra- 
dical forces in this country.” 

The other members of the nae 
‘tional committee are: 


James Aronson, New York City; 


Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 
‘Baker, Minneapolis; Paul Baran, 
Palo Alto, Calif; Stringfellow Barr, 
‘New York City; Albert Blumberg, 
‘New York City; Carl Braden, 
Louisville; Derk Bodde, Philadel- 
phia; Harald Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran, New York City; Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Y.; Dor- 
othy Day, New York City. 

Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 
N. J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 
City; W. E. B. DuBois, New York 
City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
Russell Johnson, Boston; Oliver 
Loud, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Con- 
rad Lynn, Rockland County, N. Y.; 
iC. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford McAvoy, New York City; Ben- 
jamin McLaurm, New York City; 
David McReynolds, New York 
City. fs 
(McLaurin, according to Tues- 
day’s New York Times said he was 
“not a member .of the committee.” 

(“I will not join any organization 
‘that is politically allied with Com- 


Renewal ...- 


COMBINATION 
1 year ~-...-$13.000 
6 months .... 8.000 
8 months ..... 4.750 


6 months ...- 

DAILY WORKER ONLY 
l year ~.....$12.000 
6 months ..... 7.000 
3 months ..... 4.000 
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yy dsr osvoccdoovemmesoenpoooessesoessconnce BONE. .cccces STATE. .ccocscces 


geaeuewervwaeaas 


in 


been the most persistent reporter) 
of the move on foot to ease Beck 
out, and replace him with William 
A. Lee, VP in Chicago and head of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

The mantle seems to fall on Lee, 


not touched by e corruption 
brush, not too old (English is past 
75) and yet pretty much a repre- 
sentative of the IBT’s traditional 
conservative policy and its tre- 
mendous ma 


- Daily Worker — 35 E. 12th Street, New York 3 
4 (Make checks payable to: F. & D. Printing Co.) 


; . | bod , i do diciasictets entation aoe ee 


Race 


— he would probably keep in- 
ict. 


because he is among the very few [ool 


of staff. people ji 


. The report seems to have somejia 


powerful Chicago Teamsters’ dis- munists,” McLaurin was quoted 
trict council for a résolution re- as saying. “I do not consider that 
questing Beck to resign. John T. there is any ideological common 
O'Brien, fourth vice president of| ground between democracy and 
the IBT, of Chicago, told the} eommunism.”) 
council he called Beck “a damn; William Neumann, Baltimore; 

for continuing in the presi-|Russell Nixon, New York City; 
ney.” Harvey O'Connor, Winnetka, IIl.; 
While rank and file dissatisfac--Sam Pollock, Cleveland; Joseph 
tion is widespread, there has been|Starobin, New York City; Fritjof 
no noticeable ing of other Thygeson, Berkeley, Calif.; Char- 

ndidates in the locals. Ironically,‘les Walker, Cheyney, Pa.; Dox 

the Wall Street Journal that Wilkerson, New York City; W 
liam Appleman Williams, Eugene, 
Ore.; H. H. Wilson, Princeton, N. 
J.; Milton Zaslow, New York City 


}, in. a. move within. the, 


Prank, : Truro: Masm se: AUG ig > 
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TV VIEWS 


e i" ae . 
The Gioconda Smile 
By BEN LEVINE read it! It is worse than the worst 


in James T. Farrell for unmitigat- 

THE. MATINEE hour at nly defeatist, cynical naturalism. 

3 p.m. has established some-| “working people as well as the 

thing of a record in bringing capitalists and the clergy, parents 
five hourly sketches every 


week to housewives and other 
members of the ‘ 
TV audience at 

home during busi- Bt: 

ness hours. Par-ie 

ticularly _ praise- 

worthy is its hunt , 
among the “clas- gh ‘naturalism) 

sics of the past, ie | * 

though sometimes I SHOULD be afraid to let W. 
the big game it : 'W. improve “Maggie” to his lik- 
bags loses its lus- 2 ing, for the result might be simi- 
tre ater {io lar to what happened on the Mat- 
stuffed and shrunk to inee Hour. And Balzac’s cold con- 
television taxidermist. tempt for the stupidity of inno- 

A classic that I saw one after- cence shoulc shock W. H. even 
noon on the Matinee Hour, while more than the “naturalism” 
I peeled apples for our Friday night) Stephen Crane or James Farrell. 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxley's if reread “Maggie” a few hours 
“The Gioconda Smile. before I wrote about it. 

This murder mystery, perpetuat- 
ed in anthologies and TV revivals, | w, H.’s letter, the first book of 
may outlast the precocious Antic) James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan tril- 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint, jo y about Irish-American life in 
and the latest half-baked novels, | c icago. 
of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals Neither book, it is true, as- 
to many levels of culture. ‘The | sembles the forces of righteous- 
Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona ness neatly on one side and the 
Lisa original, captures the inter-| forces of evil on the other. Neither 


quaintances and strangers, are ve- 
nemously represented as without 
‘exception, depraved, heartless, 
worthless. Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie’ 
‘is an entirely different matter, true 


Gernhardt” 


sinks into outrageous 


» 
. 


size by the 


est of the artist and the detective, |pook uses Mum or any other de- 


offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of 
an Alfred Hitchcock. by sweatshop conditions on her 

al |job (which are described with bitter 


AN AILING wife is poisoned by irony), but by her drunken moth- 
her rival-for the affections of the er, her lazy brother and her self- 
husband, but when the spinster-|ish bartender-lover. 
murderess finds her, passion is not) 
reciprocated she 
band for the murder. 

This bare outline would indi- 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. | 

The spinster, as created by Al- & 
dous Huxley and as acted by Mau-  #& 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 4 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. 

The husband, a “wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 
ped in the spinster’s web, also sym- 
bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 
ish middle class ideals. 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 


itic. The 


and siblings, women and men, ac-| 


tragic realism (although his “Jennie. 


Maggie is driven to suicide not 


of | 


; 
; 
' 
: 
; 


| 


I also reread, after I received | 


The teenagers of Farrell's book | 
rames her hus- are improvident, brutal, anti-Seme-_ 


Automation 
(Continued from Page 3) 
level and is heading it to the 


bargaining tables of the steel, — 
machinists, electrical, oil, and | 


ether unions. If the UAW 
breaks through, the achievement 


will have the significance of the | 


one-page contract GM — was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 
The avalanche of struggles and 
victories followed; it can come 
down again. 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun—still 
in the newspaper and in the let- 
ter-writing stage—but it has 
BEGUN! 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 


ment, a few of us began to | 


realize why one man who was 
running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 
tion day and his ballots, de- 
stroyed. Then we few started 
to work trying to educate the 
majority of drivers, to convince 
them that a rank and file de- 
mocracy was the only safeguard 
against corruption m our union. 

Lo and behold, this brought 
a storm down upon our heads; 
the lightning flashed, we were 
followed and chased ‘by leaders 
of the Teamsters’ Union all over 
South Side streets. 

The outcome of all our ac- 
tivity was that we were called, 
not to a meeting of the mem- 
bership but before these anti- 
union officials, a kangaroo court; 
here we were all fined 500 to 
1000 dollars and most of us 
with large families were receiv- 
ing relief from the Government 
because our non-union wages 
would not keep body and soul 
together. This was done in such 
a way as to make it appear that 
we were “disrupters’ of the 


union, but we know that mis- 


_ leaders want no part of rank and 


Make You a Ca 


eM ie { * 
-@ : 


| 
s { 
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Wont 
italist 


have lower income 
al” shareowner, Mr. 


AUTOMATIC 


ua 


Ten Stock Shares 


(Continued from Page 8) | tire populati 


slightly over six percent of all than the “typ 
adult Americans owned any shares, Kuehl. 
and the mass of these shares was 
controlled by one-to-three percent’ . 
of the shareholders, or b 6.06-to- 
0.18 percent of the adult popula-|©°’©" of the t 
tion. arg od 5 

, and Electric 
control’ of the U.S. ‘economy. i/% these shar 
concentrated in the hands of «Ye! was $36 
tiny monopolistic class ranging for *%4r¢ in the 
the various branches from two per- P@%Y #mount 
sons in every thousand to one per-| As of the end of 1956 American 
son in every two thousand adults, |Gas and EI ic’s assets amounted 
The other millions of shareholders t© over $1,31 000,000, and it had 
own an average of approximately °utstanding 19,664,259 shares. It 
four shares per stockholder, the Would take almost 9,000 share- 
Brookings study showed. This, of holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
course, gives them no voice what-'to control even one percent of the 


ever in the control of the econ- Common stock of American Gas 
omy. and Electric (o. Is there any fur- 


THESE facts are so well estab-| rsa pallens we! — 


ihe and ving they ep share fo sall toga 
tent student with any claim to ob- Te ee ee economy? 
jectivity, For instance, Professor ,, But the zealous cultivators of 
C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni-|*he illusion that corporation own- 
versity, in his latest work, The °Ship is widely distributed pro- 
Power Elite yer University) *°st at “while of course workers 
Press, New York, 1956) cannot es- [shareholders] don’t control the 
cape the conclusion that, “The|o#Portions, they do benefit from 
idea of a really wide distribution| dividends and stock price rises. 
of economic ownership is a eul-| (Sylvia S. Porter, New York Post, 
tivated illusion: at the very most, AUS: 27, 1956.) 
0.2 or 0.3 percent of the adult , Well. to ¢ome back to Mr. 
population own the bulk, the pay-) Kueh! “who |, best typifies the 
according 


off shares of t '»| American sto¢kholder, 
(p. 122.) OF tye COnpeemp weer ‘to the Big Badard, though his an- 


w 
bw consider how in- 
the shareholding 
ical Mr. Kuehl. He 
es of American Cas 
o. The closing pri 
on April 12 of this 
50; so Kuehl’s total 
ts of that com- 
to $839.50. 


There is an amusing side to the Dual income is far above that of 


‘even the skilled workers: The 


file ideology. 
Is there rank and file in the 
Chicago Cab Drivers’ Union to- 


ticar of Tours,” that tells how a §€: > eS 
: ; te Ge: attempts of the New- York Stock | ,' 
spinster landlady crushes a com eS aS Exchange to cultivate the iTusion|uscricnal, S08, see be: gona again 


of widespread corporation owner-| 


fort-loving  tenant-priest through §3..... 2 ee | | 
an accumulation of petty harass-, Ses 
ments. | HONORE de BALZAC 

Che story theme is the same in I feared in my childhood when, in 
both cases—how fiercer than a the fox-and-hound street existence) 
wounded tiger is a wounded van-| \¢ ih. ast Side, I was always cast 
ity. * in the role of the fox. 

age Now at the safe distance of these | 

THE Matinee Hour did right! many years I can realize how my 
well by Huxley's story, for the first ‘fears led me into narrow-minded, 
45 minutes.’ Miss O'Sullivan was and contemptuous judgments. | 
not quite the murderer type, but} Myr. Farrell’s unblinking vision 
she had the required Mona Lisa! jet him see, and his artistry open- 
smile. In the last 15 minutes, how-' og my ey#s to the power buried | 
ever, a change came over the pro-!beneath the surface brutality of 
duction. A psychiatrist entered the | studs Lonigan and his friends. 
ta use with a dull Salvation Army + 


ecture, and a trick ending saved : 
the hero from the gallows. Gone| ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 


were the satire and the smile, It Pressing truth about the only so- 


was worse than a murder drama. | “ty he knew. Sd 
It was a murdered drama. Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours” laid} 


It was as if the studio had been’ bare the passions and injustices of 
taken over, in those last 15 min- the French ruling classes of 1826. | 
utes, by the Society for the Preven- | [It is an excellent short novel to| 
tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char-}tead for an introduction to Karl! 
acters, or some other well-inten-| Marx's “Class Struggles in France.” | 
tioned literal-minded group that) 
confuses art with reality. 

* 


Balzac’s realism, though it deals | 
rarely with workers or with what 
are usually called virtuous people, 

ABOUT two weeks ago, I re-'is great art. Yet Balzac is more 
ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me,| often cruel to his characters than 
this question of truth vs. kindness. | kind. 

The Truthful a ey Bir are more 


tter came from W. R.., of | 
Chicago, who seems to raise me up| useful than false daydreams. 
with praise only the better to} Stephen Crane and James Far- 
knock me down (or perhaps it’s rell, writing about a_ potentially 
the other way round) W. R. wrote: more vital class, had even greater 
“Dear Ben: reason to rely on the unadorned. 
“Pay no attention to the grumb- | truth. | 
Hing. that you ought to make a| And if inspiration is the criterion 
sows ear Out of your silk purse.|of art, then certainly the merciless 
You're doing fine. I think I was|and. unvarnished naturalism of 
quite right that eventually there’ Farrell and Crane should be in-} 
must be a collection of your best|spiring, for the Maggies and 
pieces. Maybe more than une. . . «}Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 
“But you goofed on “Maggie: A|tic stories are the ones who are 
_the Streets”. by Stephen destined to remake the world. We 
it Since “you should gef to know them better. 


> 


| day? Unfortunately there is not, 


| terms 20 years ago are still 


and the same misleaders that 
were elected for only three year 


hanging on like parasites. After 
twenty years away from the cab 
I applied a few weeks ago for 
a job. The Yellow Cab Co. 
hired me, then: sent me to- the 
union for an O.K. Did I get it? 
Of course not. At the union 


| office I was asked if I had for- 


gotten what happened in 1937. 
No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why’ I'm writing this 


letter. 
A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 
eo 


° ° 
The Chrysler 
Strike 
To the Editor: 
While working in the shop 
we got the word that the union 


ordered no more overtime in 
order to bring Chrysler Corpora- 


| tion, long noted for its sleezy 


stalling and broken agreements, 
to settle the six-week-old strike 
in the Chrysler Los Angeles 
plant. 

The corporation in my plant 
started out to do a job on us. 
They worked some men six and 
seven hours and tried to get eight 
hours from others so as to clean 
up the many repairs which are a 
product of the ‘57 “Forward 
Look” speedup. They tried to 
split us all up by this method 
but the men said we all work 
the same hours until we settle 
this strike in L. A: and we now 
are. | 

As one worker put it, “we 
don’t know. what they will do 
next, but we will win if we 


stick together,"i)3 4 fHie tt 
A READER. 


ship. In their overeagerness they 


analysis, goes far to expose the de- 
ception. (N. Y. Times, July 31, 
1956.) The story merits extended) 
quotations: 

5Two walking and talking sta- 
tistical averages arrived in New 
York from Elkhart, Ind., the other 
day to be —_ of the New York: 
Stock Exchange. Their names: 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl, 
who best typify the American 
stockholder and his wife. | 

“Out of data compiled from its 
1956 shareowner census, the Big’ 
Board found that the typical per-| 
son among the sa tac 8,630,000 
American stockholders was a man, 
48 years old, married, with two’ 
children, an annual income of! 
$7.500 and a resident of some 
northern Indiana community of 
about 30,000 population. 

“After three weeks’ search the 
Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district 
circulation manager of the South 
Bend Tribune. . . . His wife had! 
acquired a share of the American 
Gas and Electric Co. while work-| 
ing for the company. . .. The 
share has evolved into 23 shares | 
with the help of reinvested divi- 
dends, stock -splits and purchase 
options.” 

Now this picture of Mr. Kuehl,’ 
who the Big Board asserts, best 
typifies the American stockholder, 
is quite revealing. This typical 
shareholder had an annual income 
of $7,500. But official _ statistics 
show that more than three-quarters 
of all American families and un- 
attached individuals (exactly 83.1 
percent) have an -income of. less 


, 
; 


; 


{than that amount (Survey of Cur-) 


ent of 
> ‘px 22.) 


rent Business, 
Com « June, - 


More three- of the en-| 


released information which, upon 


‘mon stock at $1.39 per share. So 
‘Kuehl received in dividends on his 
23 shares a total of $31.97, or less 
than four om t (exactly 3:8 per- 
cent) on the market value of his 
shares. This i$ less than the’ four 
percent now being paid by many 
insured Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations. | 

As to benefiting from rising 
prices of stock| it just happens that 
prices also fall as well as rise. In 
the case of Kuehl’s shares, their 
closing pe on Dec. 31; 1956, 
was $37.25, and by April 12 the 
price had deg¢lined to $36.50—a 
loss of 75 cents per share. 


A BANNER headline in the 
special Exchange supplement of 
the Herald Tribune of March 31, 
1957, reads: “Funston Hails Wide 
Ownership of} Stocks as People’s 
Capitalism.” Tihe figures and facts 
quoted above prove that the claim 
of widespread |distribution of own- 
ership of U.S.|businesses, especial- 
ly. the biggest|\concerns, is both a 
cultivated illusion and a deliber- 
ate -deception. | 

The special} campaigns fostered 
by the biggest corporations and the 
Stock Exchange to get workers 
and consumers of industrial pro- 
ducts to buy torporate stocks are 
intended to mask the monopolistic 
control of the|'U.S. economy, and 
also to secure |“good will” support 
of the masses of the people for the 
giant corporations. In that way 
Big Business expects to reduce the 
resistance to| higher prices and 
higher rates and to weaken the 
collective bargaining power of the 
trade unions,| without, however 
loosening in slightest degree 
the iron grip of the relative hand- 
ful of monopolists. (This is a sub- 
ject »d cial considera- 
tion in a later) 


MICHIGAN 


UAW Wins Partial Step 
On Runaway Plants 
Pressure Can Win More 


DETROIT. — The UAW _last 
weekend. partially eased the blows 
against the workers caused by run- 
away shops here. The union got 
from Chrysler an agreement that 
workers losing their jobs in a*plant 
about to leave the state can go 
to another. plant here or nation- 
ally of the same company. This 


peer. agreement in Chrys- 


r was gotten because thousands 
of workers at the company’s Auto- 
motive Body plants on the East 
Side here have refused for a week 
to allow dies, tools, jigs, fixtures 
to be moved to a new plant at 
Twinsburg, O. Chrysler had ar- 
rogantly refused to consider what 
woupld happen to the 2,000 work- 


ers who would thus become job-}- 


Jess. The workers made them lis- 
ten. Now for a spell there is a 
partial easing of economic pres- 
sure on Chrysler with the new 
job transfer agreement. 

But the UAW leaders didn’t go 
all the way, armed with the eco- 
nomic pressure the workers had 
, put in their hands by refusing to 

let the dies be moved. All the 
way means opening up discussion 
and getting travel pay for those 


who might want to go to Twinsburg 


with the job. 

All the way means winning now 
in 1957, severance pay for those 
who can’t “bump” someone else in 
another plant, because they might 
not have enough seniority. It's well 
to remember that the jobs are 
steadily getting less to “bump.” 

So, while a partial demand was 
won, that of nationwide ability of 
moving from plant to plant, the 
big issues of how to keep the em- 
ployers from leaving the areas still 
is unsolved, as is severance pay 


and travel pay. 
So far the companies have all 


inet builds these new plants for 
them with fast tax writeofls and 


gives them highly profitable war 


contracts to help them make the 
biggest profis in history. 

The companies pick the soft 
spots by moving away from places 
like Detroit where a hard core of 
a half a million unionists ‘stand 
ready to battle against speedup, 
for the shorter work week with 
no cut in pay and for severance 
pay and travel pay. 
panies want soft spots where 
unionism is new. Also the new 
plants are all automated, needing 


less manpower, less skill and get 
out more production resulting in 
higher profits. Also the employ- 
ers want a submissive working 
class, unused to battling for con- 
ditions. 


All the auto companies are en-' 


gaged in this game of breaking up 
the union strength and to strength- 
en.their ability to make profit. 

Throughout Detroit, 163 plants 
have moved since 1950 and 20 
million square feet of empty fac- 
tory space now is available. Dodge 
Local No. 3 in a convention reso- 
lution sought to get the resolutions 
committee in Atlantic ys of UAW 
to support a proposal for calling 
a National Conference on this sit- 
uation. Some 200,000 idle work- 
ers are the result of runaway, 
shrinking markets, automation, bap 
on world trade, . 


The companies meanwhile seek 
to play one group of workers 
against another, by threatening one 
group of plant workers that they 
will move the job to-another plant, 


outside Michigan, unless the Mich- 


iganders turn out more production, 


the advantages. The Cadillac Cab-)demand less union conditions. 


Looking Forwa 


Moonlight Saving 


By CARL WINTER 

THERE WAS a time, not so 
Jong ago, when the term “moon- 
lighting” eo have suggested 
somethin in to romancing. 
But conditions of living in our 
monopolized, profit-geared soci- 
ety have even changed the uses 
of moonlit evenings for millions 
of workers. 

Now the time at the end of 
what should be a normal work- 
day is being increasingly devot- 
ed to a second job. Instead of 
relaxing at home or in the park, 
a growing part of America’s 
work forces rushes to another 
part-time or even a full-time job 
—_ completing an eight-hour 
grind. 

So, a new report by the Unit- 
ed States Census Bureau informs 
us that. dual -holding, or 
“moonlighting,” has reached an 
all-time high. The Census Bu- 
reau doesn't give the reasons. 
But almost any family head 

| —_ explain it without diffi- 
¢ ty. 

Average earnings today are 
simply not enough to meet the 
constantly rising. cost of living. 
As a result, one out of every 18 
workers in the U.S. is now hold- 
_ing down two jobs to make ends 
meet. One out of every 13 em- 

Boyes married men finds him- 

self compelled to provide for his 

family in this 


way. 
ON THE very day I arrived 
in- Los Angeles a couple weeks 
ago, to speak At a May Day meet- 
ing press gave a 
rasigg, gga me of this prob- 
lem. Eight-column headli 
shrieked the alarm of aircraft 
. workers over:a government or- 


iginthe ratel «2s oo} - 


der to eliminate overtime work 
and the resultant premium pay. 
To an arrival from Detroit, it 
was startling to find that 56 hours 
and more had come to be re- 
garded as a regular work week. 
After all, auto plants at home 
were frequently on short-time 
and almost 200,000 auto work- 
ers in this state are unemployed. 

Conservative. estimates of 
present national unemployment 
range around three million. This 
compares significantly with the 
Census Bureau's figure for those 
doubling up with two jobs—al- 
most four anaes 


IN OTHER WORDS, there | 


is plenty work to be done. But 
workers are being pitted against 
each other in a struggle for 
preservation of living standards. 
If Los Angeles air craft workers 
say they can’t keep their families 
on earnings from a 40 - hour 
week, how can Michigan auto 
workers make it, with Detroit 
one of the highest cost of living 
areas? 

What is needed is united ac- 
tion of the trade union move- 
ment to launch a national drive 
for a shorter work week at in- 
creased pay. Let’s save the 
moonlight for rest and relaxa- 
tion rather than for exhausting 
overtime or dual jobs. The pro- 
fit-swollen corporations can well. 
afford to meet this demand. 
Danger signals. in such commu- 
nities. as Detroit—where . 7,000 
workers per month are. exhaust- 


ing unemployment compensation. 
sights and 2,000 


eviction . re- 
quests are being filed monthl 
warn t labor cant 


—should 
‘safford cps er ryote fight. 
a9 e617 10 ani! 9910) Ast €'? vil 


The com-'! 


ition committees of the parent 


‘|mayoralty election in Detroit will 
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‘Robie’ of ‘600’ 
passes away 


INKSTER Mich. — Harold Rob- 
inson, well known Negro shop 
leader from Ford Local 600, 
UAW, died Wednesday, May 8. 
“Robie” as he was known to many 
thousands of Ford workers was a 
pioneer Ford organizer. Because of 
this he was made a target for 
special persecution by the House 
Un-American Committee who call- 
ed him before them and attempted 
to intimidate this militant shop 
worker. They of course failed. 

He was a well known public 
figure in his home town of Inkster, 
‘running for public office, working 
in the NAACP and being an ad- 


visor and consultant for many 
union workers who sought his val-| 
uable advice and aid about their; 
problems . 

“Robie” was a tireless builder of 
the workers press and always 
‘sought to bring it to his fellow 
| workers. 


| 


Mazey, Oliver 
attend AFL 
meet on bias 


| DETROIT — UAW representa- 
tives will journey to Chicago, May 
23 to participate in a national AFL- 
CIO meeting of anti-discrimina- 


body. Emil Mazey, UAW Secre- 
tary Treasurer and William Oliver, 
FEPC codirector will be the auto 
workers representatives. Mazey 
may become chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

As far as the auto workers are. 
concerned their representatives do 
‘not have to go to Chicago to get a 
| program to fight discrimination. 
This fall a councilmanic and 


be held where the present lily-white 
nine-member council should not be 
allowed to get back into office, un- 
less a Negro is part of it. Hardly a 
week passes but some anti-Negro 
cop beats, slugs, falsely arrests Ne- 
gro citizens... 

At present the Detroit Corpora- 
tion Council's office is fighting in 
the courts against the State FEPC 
being granted a look at Water 
Board records in search of discrim- 
ination. This same Corporation 
Counsel's office held up desegrega- 
ting of city owned public housin 
through legal gimmicks of Federa 
Judge Arthur Lederle’s order to 
immediately- desegregate. 

Already several hundred appeals 
to the State FEPC Commission 
have been made on job discrimina- 
tion. Inside UAW itself, an alarm- 


they deliver unless you buy a minimum number of 
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THE 50 cents increase in dues, passed by the 16th UAW con- 
vention is effective June 1, 1957, so get it ready. 
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THERE are now 972 credit unions in \higan with a mem- 
bership of 700,000 with total assets of $300 million. No wonder 
the banks want to abolish credit — 


| 

ALL HOPE for passage of a AFL Building Trades safety code 
bill by the Legislature is gone. If the AFL proposed bill had passed 
there might not be another 10 building t killed like in 
Jackson, Oct. 3, 1956. When for lack of safety and speedup, 10 work- 
ers were killed when a newly plastered roof and|walls collapsed. 
Wonder what Jack Thorpe, George Dean, two AFL state leaders 
who are GOPers have to say to as knife job. | 


Pi entit § « 


GREAT LAKES seamen seeking a 12 perce t hike in wages 
and fringe demands. The shipowners say the demand is “fantastic.” 
* 


TOTAL inventories (stockpiles) at manuf 
ed 52.2 billion dollars at the end of March, up 4.8 
and 350 million dollars worth over February. — 
* 


ng plants reach- 
billion in a year 


AUTO companies have given up any hope of improving sales 
over last year. We could mention one market that |could help them 
to improve, the market of .one billion people of Socialist lands, 
who want to buy cars, trucks, tractors. : 

* 


THIS Borden Company really has the guts. In 


New York where 
botties of milk, 
you will pay a penalty fee. Fer example if you are} billed on a two- 
week basis you will be expected to take 14 quarts. If you don’t meet 
that then they will charge you 10 cents for each one you dont 


take. Brother is that monopoly operations, or not? 


mm 


A SIGN of the times, the single biggest item jon Mayor Cobo’s 
budget deficit, is $1,950,000 which had to be added onto the cost 
of Welfare Department to maintain a case load of families great- 
er than Cobo figured. That was last year, wait till vou see this vear. 

THERE. are 39 White Tewer hamburger in Detroit. 
They paid 69 cents an hour, nine years ago. Today jits about 75 cents 
for a six-day week, no overtime, straight time,| no holiday pay. 
Now how's about a little union drive to knock off this scabby boss 
and get some decent wages into that setup. Next time you stop for a 
“bagtul” remember it’s the workers who are holding the bag, not 
you. | 

SOME $10 million less collected in te last 10 months on sales 
taxes in Michigan—that’s the reason for the shortage in money for 
schools. a 

HAS your local union or mass organization backed Con. Din- 
gell’s bill to cut your income tax. The bill would raise the individual 
tax exemption from $600 to $700 effective next January. 

SUGGESTIONS on economy from the second shift workers in 
one of the GM plants near Detroit: | 

Pick up and straighten all paper clips. | 

Return all work orders so that the back can be used. 

Repaint carbon paper. | 

Save blueprints and use the back for new model. 

Wring oil out of rags in a bucket before turning them in. 

Save calendars—they repeat in about seven years. 

Save cigarette and cigar ashes they make good rouge for pol- 
ishing surface plates. | 

Save sweepings from floor and reclaim rubber worn off the 
heels and rubber stamps. | : 

Rent out the part of parking lot not used, someone might plant 
a garden in the chuck holes or park on the roof and rent all of it. 

Dig up the old electric cables under the floor—there is a lot of 
copper there, | 

Open the gate to airport at lunch time, the bar owners might 
consent to a split. 

Collect fumes from trucks, CO-2 is used for 
tinguishers. | 

Cut the fingers out of worn gloves and re-use them. 

Layoff final assembly and give a do it yourself book with each 
box of parts. 

Get rid of the fire department and give each employee a pocket 
firé extinguisher. | 

Use only hard lead pencils. They last longer. 

Put a condenser on exhaust power house, cut down water bill. 

Take away safety-glasses from older employees—they are blind 
by now anyway, or can work with their eyes shut. A person cannot 
see under these lights. | 

Quit burning wooden boxes, some one could build a house. 

Cut all wages so people can’t buy cars, and buy buses, charge 
a flgt rate for transportation. Bu 

Build a gas station for those who can have a car and make 
everyone get his or her gas here. 

Put a magnet under each truck to pick up odd chips and iron 
from. the floor. 


dry ice and fire ex- 
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ing rise in doing nothing on helping 
to extend democratic rights for Ne- 

roes is widely evident. Most glar- 
ing example recently was the UAW. 
convention where for the first time 
a Negro was not aided to run for a 
top post to change the all white 
leadership setup in UAW. Neither 
was there a top Negro speaker at 
the convention, like Thurgood Mar- 
shall, NAACP, or such a notable 
civil rights fighter as Rev. Martin 
Luther King, or A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, AFL leader just returned 
from Ghana, the new independent 
Republic in Africa. So if it’s a pro- 
gram someone is looking for they 
dont have to go to Chicago for 
it. 


mm 


THE BLACK FLAME 
A Trilogy by W. E. B. DuBois 


THE ORDEAL OF MANSART 


$3.50 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 GRAND RIVER, DETROIT 


_W. Grand River, Detroit, Ll 
Phone: WO 49018 = 
— ANCLADO A 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


first Branch: 2934 YEMANS 


a Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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Detroit Eastside, Ghost To 


163 Plants Close Since | 
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~ how'the Ford Motes. Company was 
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Nat. NAACP Convention 
To Be Here June 25-30 


DETROIT. — More than 3,000 to hear some of the most famous 


delegates from the National Asso-/fighters for democracy in the na- 
ciation for the Advancement of “°" when the sessions start here. 


creeps up to the 200,000 mark. 
The beginnings of a battle 
against this disaster for the workers 
which has seen 163 plants leave 
Detroit since 1950, is being waged 
by the workers of Chrysler Auto- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Detroit—The bitter fruits of 
the “free enterprise” system 
were never more tragically 


others are planning to move. A to- 
tal of 12 plants have left the Mil- | 
wauke¢-Junction area and nine are 
getting ready to go. Scores of sup- 
pliers plants have moved, 

In the 19 block business area on 


shown than a look at what's 
happening to this city’s East 
Side rapidly becoming a ghost sec- 
tion of “Dynamic Detroit.” 

Some 20 million square feet of 


motive Body plants, Mack, Verner; 
Outer Drive, Eight Mile Road, etc. 

These workers want no w 
moved to Twinsburg, O., or New- 
ton, Del., unless severance pay is 


lorn as 100,000 1) move. For those who go, travel pay, 
who once work- “8 ~g.200 | and expenses for the move 
ed in these now guile <|paid. Whether the leadership of, 
silent buildings 3 =. ‘3 | Local 212, the UAW local in- 
walk the streets 3 
of this city, job- 7% 
less. ag 
Up and down =, 
the main streets @ 


fe wees closely guarded matter. Some 1,800 
me "*. jobs are at stake. 

"au | «=Years ago when Hudson, Motor 
a | Products, Packard, Murray Body 


paid to those who don’t go with the| 
shall bh 


ages volved, is negotiating on this is a 


Jefferson from Cantor to Alter there 


ut |were 40 vacant stores, Above the 
\sLops where once dentists, real 
lestate offices, doctors once did 


business, “For Rent” signs cover the 
windows. 

The Detroit City Council. de- 
cided to devote an afternoon dis- 
cussion to this matter. Another 
group, the East Side Citizens Re- 
development Committee is tryin 
to help stem the runaway tide aad. 
at the same time bring work into 
the ghost sections of town. The 


and other companies decided to 
desert their workers, no tactic of 
preventing the dies and fixtures 
from moving out like the Chrysler 
workers are nOw doing was put’ 
forward as a stopper. | 

As a result 163 industrial plants 
left Detroit since 1950. A car ride 
shows this picture: In the indus- 


of the East 
Side, one can 
see empty win- 
dows, vacant stores, closed up gas 
stations, “For Rent” signs in houses, 
closed up bars, hundreds of cars 
lining the streets. The mud and 
remnants of winter's snow still 
clinging to them. haven't, 


Colored People will gather here in| . Names like Thurgood Marshall, 


poorly sre 95 ‘Seow June 30. King, Rev. Abernathy and many of 
> : I] be h DI the heroic figures of the fi t to 

Convention sessions al buil rh end segregation in the South will 
at the Veterans Memoria = ~ be here. Also such labor leaders as 
and the public mess meetings 0 \A. Philip Randolph, recently re- 
which there will be a number will ncn takin tamed. 


Detroit which iS the host this Negro and white will be 
year to the annual NAACP con-! Michigan is expected to 
vention, will get the opportunity very large delegation. 


ave a 


Police commandos readied 
to break prison strike here 


PLYMOUTH, Mich. — Women by a small army of police com- 
inmates. of the Detroit House of! mandos, armed with shotguns,. pis- 


a strike and tols, machine guns, gas and gas 
demands last|masks and extra long riot clubs. 
with an attack'These strikebreakers appear at 


‘every major labor strike in the city. 

The city appropriates over $100,- 

ast er 000 a year to keep this strikebreak- 
Ford ‘600’; 
y 


ing machinery on tap. 

One hundred and twenty-six of 
the police commandos were ready, 
tense and waiting to go into the 
prison laundry here and drive out 
190 women inmates whose only 
eae Yay anger ds cases and 

: sheets and the piece of brown paper 
. Pee or gy Fag q teams, they wrote their simple demands 
No. 600, UAW premnens and)" 
Paul Boatin, newly elected presi-), -..... 

, g the order to smash into 
dent yea a Engine pant the prison here. They wore their 
See su astla d’s I pet ae +, new white and black crash helmets 

' Cuda Watts pra le ak that will stop an armor _piercin 
the chief witnesses before a Ford eet They laughed, joked an 
Local No. 600 trial board back | the sent someone out for coffee 
1952 against five Ford shop lead-|*), 1 nen Sew en ae 
ers, Dave Moore, Ed Lock, John|~ 77. tea aiatae 
Gallo, Nelson Davis and Boatin.|_9An* tgtonenyele ar the, ete 
It was following these charges and food. later lockup time in the sum- 
trial that the five above named gpa se losed lis like 
shop leaders were suspended by) ek died ne ociies ipnetes 
the International and have so since against inmat policing the 
remained, except Boatin who was| prison ia watt eae pat into 
reinstated late last year. Boatin sp. pall : > some recre 
was reinstated and with full rights, tion pacity ta pag bors a wuekk 
to run for. office, which he did,! in » firetrap auditorium, some edu- 
beating out Tony Stellato, Carl's cational facilities, helping in get- 

The other four have not been A sit PP ihe 35 mo 
reinstated, an appeal is being. stud- Ag ws previgras | lat 12 
ied before a top committee of) —-—-————- — 

UAW Executive Board members,|coldbloodedly moving thousands 
Leonard Woodstock, Emil Mazey|of jobs out to cheap labor areas, 
abandoning the workers here who 


a daid tencot Genes e euggers “al : 
is | one of t . It's|had many years of seniority. Since 
a 1946, Boatin claimed Ford had 


almost 5 years that they have been 

denied. the right to run for office|built 62 plants across the nation 

in the union. | | 
The attempted. harassment of| 

Boatin by Eastland. carries some 

sinister to it. He was. send- 

ing lots of leaflets the way of Ford 


Correction who sta 
adopted a set o 


So the commandos stood by, 


dealers. ._The elimination | 
this has had on the Rouge work- 
ing force is seen by the drop from 
over 70,000 dues paying members 
in Ford No. 600 in 194 
present 38,000, — 


~ 


convention, Chief counsel, Rev. Martin Luther | 
| Plants like Hudson, Motor Prod- 


Africa and! 


. s : . = 
be held in the Ford Auditorium ‘many other AFL and CIO leaders, | = the shrinking markets for cars| seven plants have moved and four 


rainy ‘land trucks. 


.»» BUILDING THE PRESS... 


highly automated and close to 


} ‘to the| Middle 


trial belt along Connor between 
Gratiot and the river, eight plants 
have moved out and six more are 


moved in months, their owners 
have no gasoline money. 


Chrysler workers are tackling it an- 


other way. 


Antomation 


atworkin 


Canada Shops 

ST. CATHERINES, Ont. — The 
McKinnon industries plant here 
turns out V-8 engines for GM with 
more than 800 square operations 


‘ucts, Briggs, Bohn, Packard and getting ready to move. Along Bel- 
scores more have been wiped out levue from Ford pring je 
‘as monOpolization proceeds apace,' Fort, 13 plants have gone and 
‘and the Big Three, GM Ford,/are getting ready. 

Chrysler wage a competitive war to| From Bellevue to Woodward, 


are pla 


with a minimum of 27 workers. 
These few workers are spread out 
along 1,020 feet of massive, com- 
plex. machinery which broaches, 
mills, grinds, hones, ‘reams, taps, 
turns the blocks in any desired di- 
rection and positions them with 


ati Yo move or are wait- 
A stockpile of 800,000 unsold’ ing offers m Boards of Com- 
or Indiana-Ohio. The eastern mar- 


: 
’ 


unsold 1956s and 55s, jampack the| or. tag ely “sage ok 
area wo plants, tw0d) 


lots, as unemployment in Michigan’ 


GOP slashes peoples needs 
refuses to tax corporations 


1957 cars, many thousands of merce in cheap areas in the South) 


pinpoint accuracy. 

It is almost two city blocks long 
and contains its own railroad. At 
any one time, 104 rough cast V-8 
cylinder blocks are riding it from 
station to station being machined. 
At one station a block will be drill- 
ed, at another milled, at a third, in- 
spected. 

Most maintenance men are elim- 
inated, .a toolmeter counts the 


LANSING.—The lobbyists of the Custer, — ro me 7 in’ 
Michigan Manufacturers Associa-|their own homes, because the ge! 
tion, Detroit Board of Commeree,| Army, parracs in Michigan isnt) 


General Motors, Ford private util-| A safety bil praposed by thel 


ities are practically sleeping with ary, Building ‘Trades that would| 


Republican legislators to see no just merely inspect buildings under 
new taxes are placed on corpora-|construction was killed, as dead 
tions. as the 10 workers whose lives were 

“Economy” is the whispered snuffed: out last October in Jack- 


, ' building go- 
word and how the GOP mob is|>°" A roof in a new 
doing it here. The Workmen's |S ri % Or thee te hs babs 
‘Compensation Commission may ital seaah’ eal Gok th 
have to stop its hearings on cases, 8 P 
which means that the families of| 02 unemployment, the corpora- 


the workers killed, or injured will} # dominated state . legislature 
have to go on welfare, waiting for|BCVe™ Sives & sign that wee 
comp money. Michiganders are-unemployed wit 


thousands exhausting their 26 
FEPC activity will be seriously | 
ppled by cuts: in. the budget. weeks at an average of $33 a week, 


Parks and. recreation facilities, re beaks of aioel 
slashed, and working people who)+.achers swarmed over the lobbies 
patronize parks will have to payi)ere demanding something be done 
a fee, the collection of which, will to help schools. More such mass 
cost as much as is taken in. . i 


ctions by labor and oth ou 
The budget of the GOPers elim- ie rst te f er ag ob 


to get something done) 
inates $24,000 for child guidance|here. Individual lobbying by labor 
clinic, which really retards helping 


re chiefs, farm leaders, meets only 

- comer’ deficient kids, weg sneers from the fat cats sitting in 

that aid. Denying help to the aged the swinging chairs. The few labor 

in 600 nursing homes, by slashing}Jegislators-that are here, need help, 

the budget by $30,000. the school teachers produced a fine 
Retarded children will-stil]l be 


| lesson when close to 1,000 came to 
housed in Army barracks at Fort'lobby. 


The Circulation Committee re- two , : 
ports that 135 subs for the Mich-| A station in the circula- 
igan Worker and an almost similar tion drive will be the annual picnic 
‘number of Daily-Worker subs have of the Michigan Worker which this 
been turned in on the goal of 300. | will : 

A statewide circulation 


~ 


leader 


’ 


number of operations each tool per- 
forms. When the tools life expec- 
tancy is exhausted, a red light flash- 


es and the tool is replaced. Most 


of the inspection is purely elec- 
tronic, even a breakdown doesn’t 
stir up much human activity. The 
line will turn out 70 fully machined 
blocks an hour, with the expéndi- 
ture of less than a third of as many 
hours of human labor on each. 
Meanwhile 10,000° unemployed 
workers are walking the streets in 
Windsor, here and Toronto and its 
getting worse. 


GM Brass Threatens 


To Move out of State 
By WILLIAM ALLAN 
LANSING.—Governor Williams 
charged here that General Motors 
presideat, Harlow Curtice is at- 
tempting to blackjack legislators 
out of passing a corporation pro- 
fits tax, by threats to move out of 
the state. The tax would be six 
ak on their profits. Right now 
usiness pays 14.6 percent of the 
state upkeep, consumers, 68.2 
percent. ag) : 
Williams said Curtice’s threat 
was one of the boldest attempts 
ever seen to dictate to state gov- 
ernment directly from corporation 
offices. Curtice’s complaint was 
= h taxes will ye: GM to 
uild plants outside Michigan. 
Curtice was backed up of course 
by the brass of Ford, Chrysler and 
20 other big corporations in - Mi- 
chigan. 
Governor Williams said, Bg ote | 


ere 
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Reentered as second clans matter Oct. 
Y.. under the = of Marah e7 ped 


office at New York. W. 
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WE HAVE SIGRID 


Walter Scott told us more 
than a century ago. that Lochin- 
. var came out of the west and 
that “through all the wide border 
« his steel was the dest.” 

We have no Lochinvar,. but 
we have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
me a mile for our. money. 

id in a fivé-sentence letter 
. s us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 niesignon alteady—which 
we joyfully - ‘two weeks 
~ ago—but at we have set our- 
- selves may oals for the months 

of Ma June.” “s 
een? Sy “clreilation epartments 
of the - Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 
_—— end when Sigrid continues: 
| e propose to secure another 

ea subs by July 1. The experi- 
ence of the people who have 
worked in the circulation drive, 
_ makes us feel very confident 
- that this goal, too; can be achiev- 
ed. . . . The nine subs we are 
sending in- today is our first -in- 
. stallment on = new goals,” 


TO THIS NOTE of cheer 
must be added’ another. Steve 
Nelson, member of a .conimittee 
of Communist Party leaders 
working for the drive, is planning 
a tour of a number of Midwest 


cities, in the course of which he 
will not only.speak on the Pitts- 
burgh Smith Act retrial in which 
he is a defendant, but also give a 
much-needed boost to the 
drive. 

Steve is scheduled at a Worker 
buildets meeting in Detroit June 
4; the target date set by Detroit 
supporters for turning in funds 
and subs in substantial quantities. 

According to Martha Stone, the 
live-wire chairman of the party. 


committee, Steve and others ate. 


going to do a lot of speaking for 
the paper these crucial weeks. 


To all of which we say, 


Bravo! All of this will be duly 


noted in this column. 
* 

MEANWHILE, we must re- 
port’ that the situation is grim 
—very* grim. The Minnesota-Da- 
kota region is, alas, the exception, 
not—repeat NOT-—the rule. The 
paper will — Repeat WILL — go 
under. unless there is a lot more 
of the Minnesota-Dakota kind of 
activity real soon. 

Seoo000—rush your subs and 
contributions in fast. Make checks 
and money orders out to Robert 
W. Dunn, or Committee for a 
Free Press, P.O. Box 231, Cooper 
Station, New York 3, N.Y. Or if 
you re ‘around town, drop over. 
We're at the 8th floor, $5 E. 12th 
Street, N N. Y. Cc. 
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The mighty Prayer Pilgrima age for Freedom carried with it to 


a weight ‘of moral and legal jus 


founding fathers, when 
damning evidence against King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders of the 


American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their-rights: The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. on May 
17; 1954, had decreed that Ne- 
ro children could. not. legally. 7" 
forced to attend - segregated. 
schools; that the “separate but 
ual” doctsine violated. the 
Mth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Ne were not 
ing AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
Fathers, but for the enforcement 


of the law, for law and order. 


But Jess than two’ months” 


after the victory over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of Indianola, an oganization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group+was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terror and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school, desegregation peti- 
tions and from registering to 


vote. , 
IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign- was so successful, with 
= er of the/state and 

overnment agencies, that 
the ay 000 Negroes who were 
registered ‘to vote in 1953, had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956. -This - revision 


a sotenaeaee of Negro voters by 


= 


"Next week’s WORKER wil’ 
carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 
Don't miss it. This edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 


Negroes whose names 


"some instances bombs 


the ecayomic squeeze ‘and even 


murder was testified to by none — 


other than Mississippis CGov- 
ernor James FPF. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary ~ Sub-com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. 

The success of the Mississip- 
pi White Citizens Councils in- 
spired their growth in. other 
Deep South states — Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and one or two 2 a 
were 
signed to desegregation petitions 
were fired from their jobs; im 
were 
thrown at their homes; two Mis- | 


Assignment 
U.S.A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio Mich- 
igan this bright week of 
spring, you 
get many im- 
pressions ~o f 
swiftly chang- 
ing times, and 
chief among 
them is the 
fact that the 
people en 
masse are be- 
coming aware 
of the dan- 
ers from radi- 


active fallout. 


Talk to them and you hear . 


it. Read their newspapers and 
you see it. The recent -warn- 
ings of the Pope, the Nobel 
Peace winner Albert 
Schweitzer, and many other 


pioneer voices that cried out in 


the wilderness are beginning to 
be heard. . 

‘For example: on my arrival in 
the world’s automobile capital I 


a 


cation unmatched in American histo 
ey drew up their Declaration of Ind 


groes+Lamar Smith, 

ven, and the Rey. 

. Lee, of Belxvoni ~— 

for wantirg\to vote. 

And Gus) Courts, the 60-year- 
grocer, was shot. 

of terror was en- 

the “quality white 


Deep South com- 
decent white citi- 


ve won the se wx im 
we courts but have been denied 
the fruits of vietory. 

} ¥ 


TO CONTRARY, in 


( i on Page 13) 


of a letter | 


c % 
.WHO IS TO BLAME? 


issue The Worker 
a discussion on nu- 
ms testing and who 
s for the failure to 


In its ne 
will publish 
clear 
is to blan 
halt it | 

The ¢ ion is in the form 
om Norman Cousins, 
editor of influential weekly, 
The Satu haw Moviow. with a re- 
ny by . B. Magil, editor of 


an 


In the midwest the warnings are bein heard 


inal Edition 
Bb A tet Reel Ahk) 
(Details on Page *) 
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cle VELAND PLAIR DEALER. : 


erlang en eatnacitnmemation —ee- ge 


: cientist and 


scientists were of one side of 


the argument, under the = 
tion, “ 


lard F. 
sion, was listed, “In 


- Earlier in Cleveland I iad 
eal similar. fen no and 
carrying ‘materia 

the arguments did not list in 


patie of Dr. ee 


”" and. Dr. - 
by, ‘scientist wes te 


of the Atomic a Commis- 
nen 


hemist Arque Eloc vently_ 


ae Dr. Felix Rosenthal, secre- 

Cleveland branch, Feder- 
pore of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olynyk, chemist. 


Olynyk suggested in his letter, 


“Since Cleveland is one of the 
12 cities in the United States 


having an official radiation’ de- _ 
tection station, the — might 


be even more interested in_ the 


par End fo Bomb Lost? 


PEDO Ae? experiments be 
stopped. Let America be on 
thie side of morals, reason and 


common sense, and let us begin 
to build a world in which the 


freedom and dignity of man, 


and. indeed his very survival, is 


no longer threatened by. the fear 


of war and universal destruction, | 
world of the future will be. that 
-and let us remember ‘that the 


which we make it.”: 


Talk th: idht deiy sn the: 


the quest ion: “More Nuclear 
Tests: Aré They Worth It?” It 
asked in jconclusion, “To what 
possible end do we pursue the 
latest model of doom. when we 
already possess military power 
beyond any conceivable need or 
utility? Js it really worth even: - 
a small r sk to go on improving 
an arsenal which cannot any 


further sé rve the purposes of 
mankind?/ 
| * 

such as this in the 
Cerne ora Dealer are on 
the incre “Finds Milk Get- 
ting Me Be Radioactive.” It 


STORIE 


quotes Dz. Arnold B. Kurlander, 


assistant fic to the sur- 
geon geneéral of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who said, “frac- 
es of radjoactive strontium and 
cesium hve been detected in 
milk in i icreasing amounts dur- 
ing the past five years. ...” The 
account s aid that Robert A, Taft 
Sanitary. | Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati npn institute a Teg- 


est of mi 
samaples fpetily” froma Cito 


nia, Uta = Minooier, Ohio ireod 


New York. 
—And here in Detroit, you learn 
own Michigan: editor, 


from 9 
ne re that the UAW. 
unions are 


and: 
bite popased | to ‘te peer 


street and he “says “Amen” Ls ka Bie 


Dr. Rosenthal’s plea. _ 


J OnMay 19 the Detroit News, 


_* 
ron 
occurs, 0 
Te" nee 
- ¥ 


age 


th ts ‘lead editorial, headlined * Kib\wiec 


: 


THE WORK 
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By GEORGE MORRIS - 


SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 
last week in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate* rack- 
ets committee dished out more on 


Dave . Beck’s. corruption and the 
AFL-CIO executive council is set 
to meet tomorrow in Washington. 


Information was leaking—in fact, 


originally nteceiial b Beck to con- 
duct-a “million dollar”. publicity 
drive for the union, and especially 
for himself... The IBT’s -executive 


dripping quite freely, fam quart«|Doard, on the insistence of the ag- 


ers in aud around ‘the IBT—that#28._ secretary-treasurer, John, F. 
some arrangement is under way to English, scotched Beck's le and 


adopted instead the more limited 
vat the 1,900,000-meinber, union| biective of hiring Chamay's firm 
senailine:- a2 “junta” inti] the conven- |? its counsel on public: relations. 
tion of the union next September.) Charnay submitted on Tuesday 
The rank and file upsurge in the |? Teport te the committee of five: 
IBT’s. locals, with many - of them|!BT__ vice-presidents _ named to 
overthrowing the receivership dic- ‘handle the union’s-crisis. This was 
tatorships set up by Beck‘s machitie, | *©P°! ted to have included: . 
does not have articulate leadership} *Dave Beck's resignation imme- 
on a national scale. Much of the diately with a committee of IBT 
revolt is limited to local demands Officials, or a temporary president, 
for- democracy, an accounting of to run the union’s affairs until the 
funds and changes in local leader- convention. | 
ships. _ | ~®- Vice-president Frank Brew- 
But.some of the IBT’s leaders|ster, Western Conference head of 
are frankly fearful this: movement; the IBT to be sidetracked. He fig- 
can ptove dangerous to their ma- ured im the Northwest corruption 
chine-hold on the union and they -expesure in the Senate bearings, 
are maneuvering for a “peaceful” [in Vice-president Sidney Bren- 
transition. Their objectives coin- 
cide in many respects with some iethes, to be ousted. 
employer interests who also would A reputable accounting -firm 
be miost unhappy to see a more te whe hired to’ go over the IBT’s 
“radieal trend in the union.. financial accounts and ag outside 
* legal firm to handle its legal mat- 


ters. 
THE “palace revolution” ideaj ® The union te immediately take 
was taken head-on last Tuesda 


‘measures itself for corrup- 
by David B. Charnay, head of Al- 


ition without the intervention of the 

lied Industrial Relations Associates, | AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 

the publicity firm engaged by the miftee. 

IBT to conduct a counterdrive to *. 

the adverse publicity the union has| AT this writing it is still not clear 
what the five VPs. will do with 


been suffering in recent months. 
This is the same public relations Ps rb recommendations. They 
faced the problefn of preparing an} 


firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the 
modern miracle man of Wall Street: IBT reply to charges of corruption 


other big corporations and the 
United Mine Workers. Charnay was 


Ethical Practices Committee on 


nan, whe was convicted for taking 


thrown at the union before the; 


Soviet proposals for a new Big Four 
conference and for American-Soyiet 
discussions to. end East-West ten- 


sions. 


Times’ editorial rejection (May 13) 


BECK 
of American-Soviet negotiations. 


May 6. They have until next Fri- 
day to reply. And while they are 
pondering the reply, the Senate 
Committee in another week of 
hearings poured out more evidence 
of corruption by Beck involving 
even bigger deals, one of them 
amounting to a $200,000 “loan’”} 
from:.a big motor freight hauler. 
The firm’s head admitted to the| 
Senate Committee -he never ex- 
pected the loan to be repaid. Char-|Soviet 
nay, without passing on the guilt 
or innocence of Beck, simply ad- 
vised the union that in the public 
eye he has brought so much dis- 
credit upon the IBT that the union 
cannot save him, and cannot wipe 
the dirt off itself without dumping 
‘Beck and pals. | 

The reports of Charnay’s advice} 
make no mention of James Hoffa, 
tthe | vice-president publicized as 
most intimately connected with 
orig s racketdom. Hoffa l- 
ready under one indictment for 
seeking to obtain data from the 
Senates McClellan Committee 
through bribes, was indicted along 
with two o for violation of 
the anti-wite tapping law. He had 
the phones of the Detroit offices of 
the union tapped to uncover con- 
versations between anyone on his 
staff and the Senate committee in- 
-vestigators, the reps charges. 


Khrushchev called “for the one- 


zone across Euro don @ 
partitioned and’ + Germany.” 


But the sentiment for: bi 
talks has grown. $0 | 


for our government, John 

Foster_ Dulles, couldn’t reject the 
Soviet disarmament 

of hand. Dulles told his press con- 
ference Tuesday the U.S. may pro- 


ins plan. covering Siberia 
sod Alecks: 

Washington was in a dither be- 
cause the Soviet representative. at 


don, Valerian Zorin,: had accepted 


for an aerial survey plan covering 
Alaska and Siberia. Dulles _indi- 
cated that Administration counsels 

were divided on Stassen’s proposal 
and that the U.S. disarmament 


for consultations. 
- 


DULLES ADMITTED ‘that the 
Soviet Union has agreed te Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Geneva sugges- 
tions that aerial inspections be in 

cluded in disarmament plans. ‘And 
‘if anything seems vee rt to 
‘raise temperatures in Foggy Bot- 
tom, where the State Department! 
“A located, it's 

Soviet agreement. 

While on Monday the Times j; 
was rapping the Moscow efforts to 
get together with the U.S., only 
the day before Chester Bowles, 


THE IBT , official notice of| 
persistent: press reports of an im- 

ing “palace revolution.” Last 
‘Sundays executive board meeting 
adopted a motion denying there 
had been any discussion of Beck 


(Continued on Page 13) 


|” HAVING DONE 2 good peoats 
extended interview: with Soviet 


t ying to undo the effects of the” 


4 
“Moscow Wants a Deal” was} 
the sneering headline over the} 


According to thé editorial,’ 


sided disarmament of ‘the West 
and as a start proposes 4 disarmed). 


that, 
even the man in charge of brink- 


propnaak out} 


pose its own “open skies” aerial| 


the UN disarmament talks in Lon-! 
a tentative proposal by Stassen } 


negotiator may be called home}; 


the “menace” of 


of “subversion” was 
fampant, because on 


ee lter — argued 
Herald Tribune that 
to get ov te 


on 
* 


DISCUSS ING the London talks, 


swith Russi 


yenjuine negotiation might 
actually £ be in the making.” |. 3 
Describing the implications of 
the atomic | olution in armament, 
Li man 49; j ¢é 
he net)\of ‘all this is that there 
is, as President wer said 
‘some years ago, no alternative to 
peace. | is r way of say- 
ing that there is no alternative to 


| t or is relations between 
the Soviet |Union and the United 
States. {| : 
“That. is| because they are the 
two most nations porsd 

trially and the military 
of view %o| far as atomic 793 
| are. concerned’ as - 


Union should get 
detriment to re- 


‘former U.S. ambassador to India. 


While Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons’ tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the global tide of protests against continued 
nuclear testing by the great powers rose to new high lev- 
els. Observers from 47 countries have been invited to 
these latest tests which are to continue during June, July 

the peace.” And it brushed 


and August. | 
The British government has 
the Japanese government's 
concern about the menace to 


just exploded ‘its first: hydro 

bomb at- Christmas Ly ta ee in 
health with the statement that 
‘the Nevada tests “will be con- 


the South Pacific: The United 
States and British tests follow 

ducted in such a manner as not 
to result in any significant addi- 


a series of seven by the Sovict 
Union during April. 

tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” 


From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal, this time from the 

Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY_ addition to radia- 


Sore or 
to the U.S 
: eg tion levels: fs harmful. 
© Among ot Pecmpse m 


British Parliament, urging that 
developments in. 1 2 he 


representatives of all 
halt the tests weres.. he 


get together to explore ways of 
negotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 


The British Foreign Office 


hastened to reject a ae ra 
Soviet proposal, two 
rig htwing Republican members 
the Senate Fo Relations 
Committe, Sens. illiam F. 
Knowland of California and 
Bourke B. rs ot Iowa. 


ON THE EVE of the Nevada 


defeat of proposals by the 
cial Democrats and Free. 


© Two hundred asain : 
representing 100,000 Welsh coal 


evidence that the tests, starting . 
dee cia elaaae tone ec 12. 


. There is every sedlication that the 
lengths to gather well-documented 
y constitute no danger 


LAS VEGAS, May 11 . 
Government is going to great 


dressed i in mourning, marched in 


the University of Pennsylvania, 
; the West End protesting the aia 


% as Chaistmas Island tests. 


a: ® THE VATICAN new s- 
: on LOsservatore Romano, 


a debate in the House of Lords 
on the H-bomb and the bomb 
tests last week, urged a new ap- 
preach to the Soviet Union. Cit- 
ing the among sci- 
entists about the danger to 
health involved in continued nu- 
clear testing, Attlee said: 


“I should like to give the ben- 
ott of the doubt to posterity." 


Steele,. a” 63-year-old 
farmer said father italy 
newsmen in New Delhi, India, 
he was on his way tothe Fiji 
Islands, near the Christmas Is- 
Jand detonation site. He planned 
to enter the restricted area and 
protest, he said, even if this re- 
sulted in his death. 
© As the Nevada tests were 
about to start, The Reporter 
magazine: set off an ideological 
counter-blast in the form of a 
19-page report on the serious 
radidlagiodl after-effects on hu- 
man beings and animals of. pre- 
vious test wera in Nevada. 


THE NEVADA TESTS, off 
cialy known as ager Plumb- 
bob, were 


the ) le 
shea the sect of sedieotes 
fallout, 
Typical was a North American 
from . Las: Vegas, published in 


| the New, York Times last Sun- 
day under the headlines, “Bomb 
- (Coptinued, 


§ detqaengon) oe wi eaegu mt oils putin: 


on Page 19) «++. 
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IT HAPPENED IN POLAND 


Catholics and Socialists 
Unite for Heaven on Earth 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK 
. WARSAW. | 
A SOMEWHAT superficial | 
question which _has been 
at particularly since Po-  } 
and’s general election is:! 3 
“Who really rules Poland, = 
Gomulka or Cardinal Wyszynski?”; gag 
‘Or, more accurately, which is; 4 
the greater force in Poland, the «@ 
United Workers’ Party or the Cath-! === 
olic Church? oN 
Friends of Poland’s socialism ex-| © @ 
ress concern at what appears to =~ 
the great influence of the) @ = 
Church. Bee 
It is fairly. obvious that there 
would not have been anything like 
the same degree of national unan-. 
imity in the general election had 
not the Episcopate called on the 
people to vote. | 
e return to religious instruc-| 
tioh in all schools, with the state’ 
paying for textbooks and teachers, | 
is, again, not at.-all what is ex- 
pected by socialists of a socialist 
country. 


WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


a tee ee — 


Church has great authority. 
| The policy and mistaken prac- 
tice of the Polish government over 
| the past 12 years tended to drive 
They do not want intolerance,| people to the Church. Attempts 
or suppression, but re | active in-|to impose a socialist outlook mere- 
struction in the schools? Why not!ly created and hardened a resist- 
leave religion strictly to the con-|ance to it, and partly discredited 
science of the individual and the it. 
Church? Why give it state back-’ 


ing? | 
it has been | 


eg cee 


Those are the bones of the real- 
ity of religious belief in Poland. 
The flésh and blood can be seen 
in the crowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 


And then perha 
noted that a Secular. Schools So- 
ciety has been founded in War. 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para-: * 
doxically, we see ialists in a’ THOSE are the realities the 
socialist country demanding from. Polish socialist government faced 
a socialist government, the leaders| when several months ago it for- 


of which are of an avowed ma-| mulated, together with the Cath- 


terialist outlook, that their children|olic leadership, new regulations 
be protected from theological in-| providing for among other things 
fluences at school. the return to religious instruction 

Probably nine out of ten Polish!in the schools and greater practical 
people are members of the Cath- 
olic Church. A large number, 
robably a majority, of United 
Vorkers’ Party members are Cath- 


we own appointments. 
But what about the other side 
ef the coin? 


olics; in the countryside -the 


WORLD OF LABOR 


ple have taken and accepted the 


standards. 


in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 


onstration—expressed the general 
wish of the working people to im- 
prove socialist efficiency, but not! 
to destroy socialism. They had’ 
rejected capitalism for ever Jong 
before. 

In~the countryside anyone, in- 
cluding the local priest, who tried 
preaching a return to the brutaliz-. 
ing poverty of the past would not| 
get far with the peasants. _ | 

The mass of intellectuals, too, 
see themselves as ideological “im-' 
provers of socialism.” 

Then again, as Gomulka has 
pointed out, the party building so-| 
cialism "is “in power” in Poland. 
And it intends to hold that. power 
because “even the worst People’s 
Government is better than any 
other.” 

From such opposing realities de- 
rives the special policy toward re- 
ligion adopted by the government. 

It is not, as some people think,’ 
a policy of compromise, nor is it! 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, | 
coexistence between two groupings 


cesses were not part of that dem-! 


lthe mass of the people to adopt 


: > 
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socialist road as the only way to }iam 
achieve the aim which unites the ; a 
whole nation, the raising of living 


The workers who demonstrated 


: 


Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholics who have 
accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


: unity of the people for heaven 
on earth is more important thaw 
unity after death.” 

The group of Catholic deputies 
in the Seym must be aware of the 
truth of .that statement. Likewise 

Gomulka has pointed out, for ex-| the editors. of Catholic publica- 
ample, that where a sufficient body) tions. All of them support the 
of- people agitate for lay schools economic aims of the government. 
for children, they shall have them.| They know that less than a 
Already a dozen of such schools’ dozen years ago-Puland’s economy 


are now open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. was the devastated shambles of 


Undoubtedly many publications} what was, before the war, a back- 


a materialist outlook without res- 
ervations. Of course, they hope 
that will happen some day. | Un- 
doubtedly they will in every way 
possible assist toward that end. 


of people within one country. 
It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Church must be incor- 


cal and economic system. It must 
be afforded the fullest rights to 
function within its proper 
gious bounds. 

Nobody. just “thought up” Such 


a situation as exists in Poland, 


freedom for the Church to make/°rganizational structure has a 


na 
‘with a highly developed re > sa 


where a_ largely religious 


opt- 


‘ed socialism. 


’ 
’ 


* 


OF COURSE, the Polish So- 


First the majority of Polish peo-' cialists and Communists would like 


TM 


porated within the socialist politi-| 
' 


reli-| 


_and other means. will be developed war d-economy. They know that 
today Poland turns out more taan 


five million tons of steel a year, 
builds ocean-going vessels, makes 
motor cars, machine tools, radio 


by the government and the party 
to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth. 

But clearly the masses of Polish 


medieval 
freed themselves of the present 
difficult, and to some baffling, eco- 
nomic problems. When they have 
rid themselves of the daily penance 
‘and frustrations of low living 
standards. 


| 


* 


A LEADING Communist formu- 


and television sets, and a thousand 


a will more easily be free of! and one other new prodicts. 


ideas when they have 


The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 
bilizing forte of the peas of 
economic, political and social ad- 


‘vance outlined at the eighth Ple- 
‘num of the United Workers’ Party 
is rooted precisely in that they offer 


the achievements of the kind of 
life the Polish people want, regard- 
less as to whether they are Catho- 


lated the basic approach of the}lics, Communists, simple-lifers or 


eee 


government and party thus: “The! sun-worshippers. — 


———— 


BUILDING UP TO THE ‘BATTLE OF AUTOMATION’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
WE_ HAVE been talking 


so much in recent years 

about the “problem” of 

automation and the many 
new elements in the tech- 

nology and 

c om pO sition 

of the working 

class that came 

with it, that 

we tend to al- 

most overlook 

the fact that 

the labor 

movement is 

oing over 

rom discussion 

to ACTION on the problem: that 

some of our major, strongest, 

“pattern-setting” unions have 

reached the decision that a fight 

for shorter hours is the IMME- 

DIATE step—even if it isn’t the 

full answer. 

An important practical, al- 
though formal, step, was taken 
in that direction earlier this 
month, which may well prove 
to bé historic; in the sense that 
it was the first move in the cur- 
rent shorter-hours movement to 
to actually put the issue to the 
employers for ACTUAL BAR- 
GAINING next spring. A letter 
was sent by Walter Reuther to 
the six aufo companies inform- 
ing them of the auto. union’s 
recent convention decision -to 
make the shorter work week and 
more take-home pay the major 
collective bargaining. objective in 
the spring of 1958. He suggested 
that--a joint employer-UAW 
committee be ~ now, a 
year in ad@dned, ‘te :% e” 

the facts connected with the is- 


sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” ©and the 
possibilities of avoiding a strug- 
gle would be improved. 


Reuther undoubtedly. antici- 


pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground a 
lengthy study would be re- 


quired. But whatever the factors — 


in the picture, the employers 
were put OFFICIALLY on. no- 
tice the UAW will be knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a rand, se week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's. special conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange for 
the $100,000,000. strike fund 


they are talking about in the | 


union. 
* 
STUDENTS of -history, in- 


cluding labor history, observe 
thet great historic events are 


often more: fully appreciated — 


years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big history are not fully 
conscious: of the magnitude and 
significance “of their deeds. 

The significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s when 
a handful of organized workers 
had the audacity to put forward 
the demand then'(more radical 


‘than a six-hour day now) and 


even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May 1, 1886, 
is one example. There is far 
greater appreciation today of 


what those: working men’ and ; 


women: did'!70.. yearsago: Re- 
calling the: men and womem who 


sd 


held the plants during the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
30s, I know that many of them 
took: it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
- for America, particularly its 
workers! 
Today, however, our laber 
movement is very much strong- 
er, and its miembers are more 


oO —— —— eee 


conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity; but a nivre con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering the warm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached in 
May of 1958. 
* 


THIS | is not just another 


ne ——_ cm 


od 
. Ea — 


shorter hours movement. We are 
really heading towards the first 
decistve “Battie of Automation.” 
The issue. of automation that 
hung like a cloud over the_re- 
cent UAW convention—the issue 
of more output with fewer men. 
As George Meany put it, it is an 
old. issue, but white the tradi- 
tional pattern is>the displace- 
ment of men by machines, now 
we have “machines that tell 
other machines what to do,” It 
is playing havoc with the jobs 
and lives of auto workers: This 
year’s season is almost gone: and 
tens of thousands who spent 
many years in the industry did 
not get a crack at any work. , 

The schedule of collective bar- 
gaining dates is one reason why 
the UAW is first in line to cross 
swords with the enemy on the 
shorter work week issue. But 
that is a secondary reason. 


More important is the fact 
that the UAW is the largest 
and: strongest, union to face the 
major trusts; it is more advanced 
and more miltant- than others; it 
is forced to take the ball because 
automation and its by-products 
are cutting more ‘severely into 
the standards and jobs of the 
auto workers. than in.any other 
field. The UAW dare not let 
6 of the ball because of the 
high unemployment. and _rest- 
lessness in the plants covered by 
the union from coast to coast. 
Witness the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The issues there, 
as elsewhere are job runaway, 
shop runaway, speedup, farm- 
ing out work; but at bottom, all 
stem from the - technological 
“revolution.” « Kece 2 
. . * | r 


THE. very fact that the UAW 
has: put ved shorter work . oer 


- on the, bargaining ee 
: wie ona more REALTS 
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MADRID, May 13—General Rojas arrived here by plane today from Colombia to 
take up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 
State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco. | 


Gen. Eisenhower at the Battle of Capitol Hill .. . 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


shal Viseount Montgomery refought the Battle of 
Gettysburg the other day and found the com- 


manders wanting on both sides. 


The two generals of World War Hi traced the 


surge of combat in the Civil War 


on an electric map, then by car and feot. 


“Maybe some of those people 
r have 


is also possible, it seems to me, that a hun- 
years from now, a future President may re- 


WASHINGTON, MAY 12,-2051.—The Presi- 


dent and a visitor from Overseas 


the Battle of Capitol Hill. The century-old repu- 
tation ef General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, mulling over what went wrong 


at this and that point. 


The President couldn’t seem to find anything 


General Eisenhower had done right 


battle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against General East- 
land, General Eisenhower “should have been 
sacked,” the President and his. visitor agreed. 

en and photographers gathered 
around, the President and his friend summarized 
the 1957 campaign amang the following lines: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S main _ weak- 


As ne 


ness was his policy of delaying to 
the enemy. He spent most of his 


Socialist Education Forum Set Up 


A. }. MUSTE, pacifist leader, | 
announced last week the formation 
of a 40-member national commit- 
tee of the American Forum for 
Socialist Education. Muste will 
serve as chairman of the group, 
‘and Sidney Lens, director of an 
AFL local in Chicago will act as 


so as individuals.and not as 
| representatives of any 
- group. American Forum 


on the conviction, said Muste, that] pose 


criticized the way we 
own battles,” the President remarked - 


-| x10mics, Universi 


icjeditor of Liberation magazine; and 


By ALAN MAX 
and Field Mar- 


battle ef 1863 


altogether. 
(the Civil War 


cial point in the ca 
exhibited a fatal i 


Evidently afraid that any attack might result in 
lasses of some kind, he refrained from attacking 


his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and the summer recess approached. 

At every cru 
eral Eisenhower 


ign Gen- 
isiveness. 


It is true that the Genera]. dispatched -Major 
Brownell up the Hill several times. But the Major 
had been given either no instructions or feeble 


ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
weuld get within earshot of the enemy and po- 


litely urge him to behave. 
The General o 
uary with a mild set of bills and then boldly re- 


pened the campaign in Jan- 


treated month after month. 


today refought 


nomic warfare. 


in the 5-month 


join issue with 


time deploying Africa. 


ind does not propose to promote 
inited action by various parties or 
zroups, mergers or new organiza- 
tions. It “neither promotes nor 
seeks to inhibit such develop- 
ment” in which people may wish 
to engage. | 
Vice presidents of the Forum are 
Kermit Eby, professor of eco- 
of Chicago; Mil- 
ton Mayer, a and lecturer, 
Carmel, Calif.; John T. McManus, 
managing editor, National Guar- 
dian, New York; Bayard:Rustin, an 


Mulford Sibley of the political sci- 
ence faculty, University of Min- 
nesota. ; 


Among the 40 members of the! | 


Forum's national committee are 
two leading members of the Com- 
munist Pa 
and Albert Blumberg. 

The Forum’s statement of pur- 
* follows: 
“AMERICAN FORUM is or- 


tion and leaving 


, Doxey Wilkerson} 


Meanwhile, General Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched dugout in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 
both sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands | 
roamed the countryside> terrorizing the popula- | 

a path of ferce, we d 


nce and. eco- 


» 


Appeals. were directed to General Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enemy in Alabama, Georgia and other 
seats of the rebellion. 
himself, instead, with such matters as visitin 
Gettysburg and finding fault with the conduct o 
that battle: of a h 

The General was even urged, in the event that 
he himself was too preoccupied to visit the front, | 
to send his second in command, Colonel Nixon. 
The Colonel, according to the records, evident] 
started out for the front but lest his way in Nor 


But the General occupied 


years earlier. 


elements that think of’ them- 
selves as related to historie so- 


cialist and labor traditions, val- 


ves and obj 

deep and bitter their differences 
may -have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 


objectives — however |. 


of labor, among farmers, in the | 


colleges and among the Ameri- 
can pee enerally there are 
many w o not accept the 
status quo and who are develop- 
ing an interest in political dis- 
cussions provided a fresh and 
— tic approach is under- 


en. 
“Those who organize AMER- 
ICAN FORUM do so not on the 


‘the nation that the Administration is 


- lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow 
- Manufacturers. 


. 
. 
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PROHIBITIVE ODDS | 
-"YOU’RE NOT an expert. You're an ordinary Joe or 

Jane. You read and hear reports about the new A-bomb 

tests that have started in Nevada, about the Soviet and 


| British A- and H-bomb tests. 


You read and hear about the warnings of men like 


Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medical 


missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 

that continued testing means catastrophe. 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 
rts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, 
. Charles Price of the University. of Pennsylvania, the 

Federation of American Scientists—that the tests are a 


menace to health, are increasing the number of victims of 


the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone cancer. 
You read and hear statements by other men who are 

also experts—Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 

Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 


California—that there’s nothing to worry about. 


Who's right? 

YOU ARE. You want to play it safe. Even if it's one 
chance in a'thousand—and it's much more than that—you 
don’t want to take a chance on the don't-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, your family, the 
whole American people and everybody else. 

As the Vatican newspaper, L‘Osservatore Romano, 
put it the ether day in discussing this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philan 
ply of humanitarians to recommend abstention.” 

_ In this issue we devote a ial section of four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb and H-bomb testing. Most of 


this material was prepared and written by Virginia Gard-. 


ner who, though not a scientist, has become The Workers 
own expert in this field. 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these experiments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn- 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet « to negotiate 
an international agreement to halt the tests? This is the 
question Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt also raised in a recent 
column. | 


As Ear] Attlee said in the British House of Lords about 
the differences among the scientists: | 
“I should tike to give. the benefit of the doubt to 


posterity.” 


BOMBERS AND HOMES 


“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers .cost $8,000,000," Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his budget broadcast Tuesday 
night. At $16,000.each for one-family somes, the choice 
that our nation faces is either one B-52 bomber, or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could be made between 
missiles and hospitals, aircraft carriers < d slum clearance. 

The President's budget speech w ‘ , however, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billion arms buds et, he said, could not be questioned. 
Indeed, he implied that to question the |magnitude of the 
war contracts, on which ihe monopolies grow monstrously 


fat, was akin to treason. 
So huge a‘ budget is required, he said, because the 


“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, “have again and 


again announced their purpose of promoting revolution 
and of communizing the world by whatever means.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 

It reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1939. At that time it was said that “In order 
to bring a nation to support the burdens jincident to main- 
taining great military establishments, it-is necessary to cre- 
ate an emotional state akin to war psychology. . . . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be en ered. A sense of 


peril from abroad must be cultivated.” 


That was said by John Foster Dulles in his book “War, 
Peace and Change. | 

The President, aware of the growing demand for a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union, and the 
growing anger at the price of war prer arations, reassured 
maging . But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he x ched this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent of the cold war: 

He made a bold stand against cutting the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bold stands be- 
fore, on this and other subjects. We ee l. that suspicion 
now is the essence of wisdom. Otherwise, while the Presi- 
dent makes bold stands against wig: ; elfare a his 

+ commands of the 


Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 


The welfare items in the budget wil be slashed, the 
war preparations will continue to consume the nation’s 


e 7 
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pists or sim- | 
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While Las Vegas Plays 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 


“is going to t lengths to 
gather well- Jospin’ evi- 


Y Gti : ~ 
Let President Eisenhower, 
your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuc 
weapons. . 
Xu — 
dence that the tests . . . consti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 
ly guarded test site.” 
- However, the article in The 
Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation by its author, Paul 
Jacobs, points out that similar 
reasuring statements were issued 


«about previous tests. This did 
not prevent heavy fallout from 


a 


- Jeukemia, 


an de kom mode oR 
ting ’ peop t. 

George, Utah, more than 125 
miles-east of the test .site-as well 
as other towns even further 
away. 

Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying. of 
robably as a result 
of the 1955 tests; or Mrs. Minnie 
Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 
fallout. 

Evidently the government's 
Public Health Service does not. 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State assurances. On | 
May 10 the 


They were chosen as representa- 
tive of the entire nation. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
lations with any other countries. 


Indeed, an im t in Amer- 
ican-Soviet scat would help) 
better relations with Britain and 
other nations. 

“Therefore,”. Khrushchev _ said, 
“we have a great desire for talks 
with the United States.” | 

It was - interesting to note, in 
this regard, that Pravda published 
a sympathetic account of President 
Eisenhower's conference in 
which ‘he referred positively 


to the serious disarmament discus-|\a ne 


sions in Londen. 


the -prespects of U.S..USSR recon- | 
ciliation was an. indication of how' 


much struggle and public pressure, Scheme” in question was authored 
still lay between present progress'by President Eisenhower. 
on disarmament and actual agree-|for an investigation of ‘that fellow, 
ment. This is true on almest any doesn't it? 


jarea of disagreement with the So- 


calling for. an international atomic 


an” iad ; i of ony such unusual speed in Mos-} 


_ many’ big business newspapers to|j,.) in Washington.” 


State Dept. 


viet Union, where the possibility 
of AGREEMENT arises. 

Thus, as far back as December, 
1953, President Eisenhower made 
a much heralded speech in UN 


; 


materials -pool, to be used for, 
1 purposes. The Soviet 
Union has already deposited its 
ratification of the treaty setting 
the atoms-for-peace pool. , 
Senate hasn’t even debated it. And! 
the Wall Street Journal (May 14 
, that “any scheme accept 


ow receive a long second 


One would hardly know that the 


Calts 


The Freedom Pilgrimage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Clarenden County and adjacent 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
ination. Negro businessmen .and 
farmers have had mortgage 
foreclesed; credit has been de. 
riied: wholesalers have refused 
to deliver goods to Negro mer- 
chants. Even Negro consumers 
known to be members of the 
NAACP have been unable to 
buy milk fer babies in some 
South Carolina stores and where 
“Negro professionals have been 
safe from the boycotters or eco- 
nomic squeezers, as was Wil- 
liam i the Clarendon 
County undertaker, their homes 
and establishments have been 
bombed or shot into. 

This terror has been fully 
backed by the government of 
ge at saber where 
no sc ave esegregat- 
ed oe as been en- 
ac or exp purpose 
of murine the . Supreme 
Court's ruling in those states. 
The- states that remain com- 


ed by ev one of the eight 
Deep South states. Tennessee 
became the ninth state with such 
laws on last fan. 25, when Gov. 
Frank Clement signed a package 


salcing snppaneiens he sued 
mung segr y ing 
castle lee’ clea teak madi tors 
sons. Gov. Clement; who gained 
fame before 1956 as a young 
liberal, had vetoed a similar 
package in 1955. 
There was by the beginning of — 
1957 a virtual white fog of de- 
fiance to the U.S. Supremé 
Court and federal law and order 
covering the Déep. South. Out of 
the fog fell bombs on four Mont- 
mery — churches, after 
t city's bus* boycott won a 
legal battle against jimcrow bus 
seating. Other bombs fell in 
irmi and Clintou, Tenn. 
And mobs kept Negro students 
from attending schools in two 
Texas cities; and closed the 
Clinton High School. for a time 
by instigating a series of violent 
' acts against Negro students. 
Most of these acts of —_ 
defiance were headlined in the 
national press, but President Eis- 
enhower could say to the press 
that he had no nae of 
any Official defying the Supreme 
Court. And he could not find 
time to speak in moral support 


‘lof. paid 
lidag its usefulness under growing ing anti-labor laws by a national 


| leadersh 


| twe siaters, FP @ F, $10; Leather workers, 


75) and yet pretty much 
: BT's: traditional | ne 


Workers Hail 
Gold Victory 


Taft-Hartley Law received a boost 
when the Government suddenly 


announced it was dropping na 
Serv 


case against Ben Gold, w 
as president of the\Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union for 18 years. The 


-announcement came just four days 


befere a second trial was to have 
opened 6n the allegation that Gold 


in 1950 falsel Be age a non-Com-}now looming in Congress 
munist Taft-Hi affidavit. oe 


Supreme Court had reversed 


original Gold conviction, which 


carried a two to three year jail 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 

This latter aspect of the drop- 
ing of the case emphasized 
fact that the government's stable 
informers is increasingly 


the'a period 


ae WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO leaders of political 
action from six mid-Western states 
met here recently to prepare their 
5,000,000 members and friends for 


The states represented were Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- 
‘ference was one of 11 being he 
across the, natjon. 

James McDevitt, COPE national 
director told the delegates this was 
| similar to the one before 
| Taft-Hartley became law, with the 
ivoters being conditioned to accept- 


recognition of their shocking role Press, radio and TV campaign. 


| in . U.S. Attorney Oliver 
rc ages. permission of» the 


» @ | 
judge to drop the case, said “. . . 
it-was eoncluded that Gold could 
tried.” 


| Forced by this Taft-Hartley: in- 
ip, Geld has worked in a 


from 


He scored U. S. Senater Mc- 


Rackets Committee, charging he 
was pushing a Kes. tosh law 
hoping to accomplish one of two 
‘objectives: by attaching it as a 
rider to civil rights legislation, he 
hopes either to kill civil rights or 


shop as a cutter. It is an interest-'get the anti-labor law passed. 


ing commentary on his 
with the workers that not a single 
member of the Fur Union could be 
found by the presecution to testify 
against Gold 

He was enth i 


by many workers. 


donations 


testinal mg 
UP lated on the dropping of the case action to meet what they termed 


He and his four assistants, deputy 
COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 
‘director William McSorley, Jr., 
special representative Philip 


in the original trial. Weightman, women’s director Es- 


ther Murray presented a plan of 
“a frightening situation.” This in- 
dade 

* 


® MOBILIZE the union mem- 
bers, théir families and _ friends 


Donations received during the 
week of May 7-13: 
Nat, East Bronx, $2.75; New York, $10: 


$140; Metal workers, $64.25. 

Queens Freedom of the Press Commit- 
tee, 78:50; Breekiyn reader, $3; Detreit, 
$2; Nerth Daketa, 2; B. & 8. New York, 
$1¢@; Minncesta, $75; Hamilin, New York, 
$25. ' 


through 
campaigns. It was pointed out that 
in the 1956 election only 40 per- 


SUNDAY, MAY 19. 


Anti-Labor 


action against anti-labor legislation 


Clellan, chairman ofthe Senate} 


nationwide registration! 


957 


st Be 


7 
vi 
r, ¥ 
’ 
“a4 . 
_ 


istered to vote} _ . | 

® Uurge wiion members and 
| friends ds to write@jor phone their rep- 
resentatives in (ongress, state legis- 
we tetas dnd city AFL 

° Merging of state and city 
‘and CIO organizations to give them 
greater strength a of ar 
states represerte a merg 
{labor noveme 


=: 
. 
- * 


® Creation ¢ re of a wo- 
men’s. divisidn ||to spark the regis- 


tration drive. . 
® -Buildi block stewards or- 
ganizations for|| political action. 
®- Coalition |jwith other groups: 
Negro ,nationafity, farm, cOmmun- 
ity, etc. The Negro vote holds the 
in 90 Cengres- 


balance of poweée 

sional Districts 
® More attention to dollars for 

‘COPE to getprate the financial 

steam behind political action 

campaign. e 

| |? 

IN a closing speech Roy Reu- 
ther, United Agto Workers political 
action director|| denounced 
forts of U. S$ 
water (R-Ariz) 
right to. be acti 
nomic and political fields. ~ 

It was regrdttable that this im- 
portant confetence said nothing 
about the pead¢e question and the 
fight to halt the A and H-bomb 
tests. Neither vas the Eisenhower 
budget discus#ed. Serious unem- 
ployment in some of the states rep- 
resented was @hly mentioned, but 
no action was proposed. The same 
was true of job runaway, automa- 


tion and its effets. 


Socialist Education 


(Centinued from Pagé 4) 
volved in this, provided they 
commit themselves to a free ex- 


change of views in a spirit of in- 


| quliry. 


- “AMERICAN FORM hoids 


* | that eventual socialist unity re- 
| quires clarity on fundamenial 


Nertheast Bronx, $16; Greenwich Yil- 
lage, $3; PRN, 
Bedford, Mas., $ 

Crewn Heights (Clab, 

Bronx, $73; Chhleage Freedom of the Press 


Camm., $400; Camera man, $3; Brookiyn, | 


$36. 
Philadelphia, AR, $5; LH, Chicago, Mi., 
$1; Rechester, N. Y., $5; Brenx sreup, 
S84.50; 
Leng Island, $15; Brighton, $65; New 
England, $100, 

Belia, Coney Island, raised at a innch- 
eon, §27; 
Bronx, $16; Garment workers, 960. 


New York reader, $1; Pelham, $25: 
Fresh Meadows, $10; Turnpike, $1.50. 


, ’ $1; ) 
R. & E., New York, $16. 


Pittsburgh Freefiem ef the Press Com- 
mittee, $60: BR, New Werk, $6; Atlantic 
City, N. -3., $2; Baltimere Freedom of 
the Press Committee, $99.50. 


Philadeiphia, $1.50; Brenx, $1.50; Fur- 
rier group, S26; M. F., $20. 


Reading, Pa., $2; Rexbury, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“resigning or about any request 
that he resign” and taaltieniag a 
pledge of “cooperation” to Beck. 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 


_ lof course, that such matters are not: 
discussed officially. at any meet- 
ings. The Wall Street Journal has; 


been the miost persistent reporter 


‘out, and replace him: with William 
A. Lee, VP in Chicago and head of 


|the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


The mantle seems to fall on Lee, 
because he is oe very few 
old (English is past 

a repre- 


~ ° 


Winter Haven, Fla., $7: Fanny, | 


Garment werker, $15; NW, | 


Greenville, Ala.. $1; New York, $6.50; | 


social issues; along with toler- 


' ance of differences on other mat- 
$2; New York, $20; New | ters and comradely discussion of 
» o. : them within @ commen forum. 
$35; Nertheast 


It believes, therefore, that all 
important problems must. be 
frankly .and sharply discussed 
but equally that the discussion 
should be oriented to the future 
and not the past and concen- 
trate on discussion of the pro- 
gram of a democratic socialist 
movement in the U.S. and how 
such a movement may be 
breught into being. 

“Since it is of the greatest 
impertance that large numbers 
of people, including youths, be 
drawn into discussion locally, 
from labor unions, farm organ- 
_ izations, colleges, churches, etc., 
_ AMERICAN FORUM will have 
| as one of its aims the formation, 
_ encouragement and assistance of 
local groups or committees for 
this purpose. This may include 
assistance to local groups in set- 
ting forums, etc., and going 

herent mere occasional discus- 
| sion meetings. 

“Other purposes will be: 

“1) To call attention te the 
various periodicals and publica- 
tions of groups whose members 
are involved in the discussions 


ee 


powerful Chicago Teamsters’ dis- 


of the move on: foot to ease Beck|*rict council for a resolution re- 


questing Beck to resign. John T. 
O'Brien, fourth vice president of 
the IBT, of Chicago, told the 


‘fool for continuing in the - presi- 
dency.” 


: 


feouncil he called Beck “a damn’ 


| t oe 
NCC | uit to read 
bulletins 
or pamphlets under its ewn im- 


and e e 
| them; and te publish 


print as occasion requires. 


j 
ie 
tily 
clarification byt to the building 
ef a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit of fair ||play, laber mili- 
- tancy, determimation and hope 
among the on gressive and ra- 
dical , Maer in||this country.” 

The other members of the na- 
tional committe? are: | 

James. Aronson, New York City; 
Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 
‘Baker, Minneapolis; Paul Baran, 
‘Palo Alto, Calif; Stringfellow Barr, 


‘New York City; Albert Blumberg, ~ 


New York City; Carl Braden, 
Louisville; ‘Derk Bodde, Philadel- 
phia; Haraid Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran, New_York City; Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Y.; Dor- 
othy Day, New) York City. 

Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 
'N. J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 
\City; W. E. B. DuBois, New York 


City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
Russell “Johnson, Boston; O*iver 
Loud, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Cen- 
rad Lynn, Rockland County, N. Y.; 
C. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford McAvoy, New York City; Ben- 
jamin McLaurin, New York City; 


‘City. 

elseuias according to Tues- 
day’s New York Times said he was 
“not a member of the commitieec.” 

(“I will not join any organization 
that is politically allied with Com- 
munists,” McLaurin was 
as saying. “I do not consider that 
there is any ideological common 
|¢round between democracy and 
communism.”) 

William Neumann, Baltimore; 
Russell Nixon, New York City; 
Harvey O'Conner, Winnetka, IIL; 
Sam. Pollock, Cleveland; Joseph 
\Starobin,- New ‘York City; Fritjof 

geson, Berkeley, Calif.; Char- 


David McReynolds, New York 
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TV VIEWS | 


The Gioconda Smile 


By BEN LEVINE 
THE MATINEE hour at 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY, MAY 19, 1957 


read it! It is worse than the worst 
in James T. Farrell for unmitigat- 
edly defeatist, cynical naturalism. 


8 p.m. has established some- 
thing of a record in bringing 
five hourly sketches every 
week to housewives and other 
members of the 

TV audience at 
home during busi- BF. © 
ness hours. Par-33 
ticularly praise-Bag 
worthy is its huntiiee 
among the clas- 

sics of the past, 
though sometimes 

the big game it 

bags loses its lus- 

tre after it is ' 

stuffed and shrunk to size*by the 


television taxidermist. 


A classic that I saw one after-) 


noon on the Matinee Hour, while 
I peeled apples for our Friday night 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxleys 
“The Gioconda Smile.” 

This murder mystery, perpetuat- 
ed in anthologies and TV revivals, 
may outlast the precocious “Antic 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint,” 
and the latest half-baked novels, 
of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals 


“Working people as well as the 
capitalists and the clergy, parents 
and siblings, women and men, ac- | 
quaintances and strangers, are ve- 
nemously ‘represented as without’ 
‘exception, depraved, heartless, | 
worthless. Dreiser's “Sister Carrie’ 
‘is an entirely different matter, true 
tragic realism (although his “Jennie 
'Gernhardt” sinks into outrageous | 
| naturalism).” 


' 


* 
I SHOULD be afraid to let W.| 
'W. improve “Maggie” to his lik- 
‘ing, for the result might be simi- 


|lar to what happened on the Mat-| 


inee Hour. And Balzac’s cold con-| 
tempt for the stupidity of inno- 
cence shoulc .shock W. H. even, 
more than the “naturalism” of | 
Stephen Crane or James Farrell. | 
I reread “Maggie” a few hours 
before I wrote about it. 
| J also reread, after I received 
'W._-H.’s letter, the first book of 
James Farrell's Studs Lonigan tril-| 
ogy about Irish-American life in’ 
‘Chicago. : | | 
Neither book, it is true, as-. 


i 


Automation | 


_ in the newspaper and in the let- 


— oun ——— Se 


| realize why one man who was 


(Continued from Page 3) 
level and is heading it to the 
bargaining tables of the steel, 
machinists, electrical, oil, and | 
other unions. If the UAW 
breaks through, the achievement 
will have the significance of the 
one-page contract GM _ was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 
The avalanche of struggles and 
victories followed; it can come 
down again. | ; 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General: Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun—still 
it has 


ter-writing stage—but 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 
ment, a few of us began. to 


running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 


Ten Stock Shares Wo 
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nt 
Make You a Capitalist 


(Continued from Page 6) 


slightly over six percent of all 
adult Americans owned any shares, 


and the mass of these shares was “3 
controlled bY one-to-three percent LET US now consider how in- 


of the shareholders, or by 0,.06-to-|18nilicant- is the shareholding 
018. ; ‘leven of the typical Mr. Kuehl. He 
oe . percent of the adult popula own ed 99 sha an ot Am soca 

Thus, the effecti olding * ectric Co. The closing price 
eas rg peor e § of these shares on April 12 of t this 


a7 | 
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AORN are a LE NO I 


Le ee a 


— 


aroma 


[tire population have lower income 
than the “typical” shareowner, Mr. 
Kuehl. 

* 


to many levels of culture. “The sembles the forces of righteous- 
Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona yess neatly on one side and the 
Lisa original, captures. the inter-| forces of evil on the other. Neither | 
est of the artist and the detective, | hook uses Mum or any other a 
offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. | majority of drivers, to convince 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of} Maggie is driven to suicide not’ them Tat = veh. oie Mie ke. 
an Alfred Hitchcock. by sweatshop conditions on her | mocracy was the only safeguard 

* ljob which are described with bitter | against corruption in our union, 


18 > 
concentrated in the hands of a/Y°2" was’ $36.50; so Kuehl’s total 
tiny monopolistic class ranging for *®4t¢ in the assets of ‘that com- 
the variéus branches from two per-P@DY amounted to $839.50. 
sons in every thousand to one As of the end of 1956 American 
son in every two thousand adults, |Gas and Electric’s assets amounted 
The other millions of shareholders tO Over $1,312,000,000, and it had 
own an avefage of a ximately, outstanding 19,664,259 shares. It 
four shares per sheatibatdor, the would take almost 9.000 share- 
Brookings study showed. This, of, holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
course, gives them no voice what- to control even one percent of the 


ever in the control of the econ- COmmon stock of American Gas 
omy. _jand Electric Co. Is there any fur- 


tion day and his ballots, de- 
stroyed. Then we few started 
to work trying to educate the 


AN AILING wife is poisoned by) irony), but by hér drunken moth- Lo and behold, this brought 
her rival for the affections of the er, her lazy brother and her self-; a storm down upon our heads: 
husband, but when the  spinster-| ish bartender-lover. | the lightning flashed, we were 
murderess finds her passion is not|' The teenagers of F arrell’s book | chased by leaders 


_ followed an 
reciprocated she frames her hus- 
band for the murder. 

This bare outline would indi- 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. 

The spinster, as created by Al- 
dous Huxley and as acted by Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. 

The husband, a wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 
ped in, the spinster’s web, also sym- 


bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 1 


ish middle class ideals. 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 
“Vicar of Tours,” that tells how a 
spinster landlady crushes a com- 
fort-loving tenant-priest through 
an accumulation of petty harass- 
ments, 

The story theme is the same in 
both cases—how fiercer than a 
wounded tiger is a wounded van- 
ity. 

* 

THE - Matinee Hour did right 
well by Huxley's story, for the first 
45 minutes. Miss O'Sullivan was 
not quite the murderer type, but 
she had the required Mona Lisa 
smile. In the last 15 minutes, how- 
ever, a change came over the pro- 
duction. A psychiatrist entered the 
avin with a dull Salvation Army 
ecture, and a trick ending saved 
the hero fro.n the gallows. Gone 
were the satire and the smile. I 
was worse than a murder drama. 
It was a murdered drama. 

It was as if the studio had been 
taken over, in those last 15 min- 
utes, by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char- 
acters, or some.other well-inten- 


tioned literal-minded group that. 


confuses art with reality. 
* 


ABOUT two weeks ago, I re- 


‘are improvident, brutal, anti-Seme- 


tic. They are exactly the fellows. 


~ 
8 © 


. union officials, a kangaroo court; 


. ing reliet from the Government 


; 
' 
’ 


_ Chicago Cab Drivers’ Union to- 
_ day? Unfortunately there is not, 
_and the same misleaders_ that 


HONORE de BALZAC 


‘I feared in my childhood, when, in. 
ithe fox-and-hound street existence 
-of the East Side, 1 was always cast 
in the role of the fox. | 
Now at the safe distance of these | 
any years I can realize how my 
ars led me into narrow-minded | 


im 
fe 
and contemptuous judgments. | 
|. Mr. Farrells unblinking vision 
let him see, and his artistry open-’ 
ed my ey?#s to the power buried | 
‘beneath the surface brutality of! 
Studs “Lonigan and his friends. _| 

* 


| ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 


¢ pressing truth about the only so-| The Chrysler 


ciety he knew. | 

Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours” laid | 
bare the passions and injustices of 
‘the French ruling classes of 1826. | 
It is an excellent short novel to) 
read for an introduction to Karl) 
-Marx’s “Class Struggles in France.” | 

Balzac’s realism, though it deals 
rarely with workers or with what 
‘are usually called virtuous people, 
‘is great art. Yet Balzac is more 


| we 


’ leaders want rio part of rank and 
| file ideology. — 


_ twenty years away from the cab 


union for an O.K. Did I get it? 
| office I was asked if I had for- 


ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me,| often eruel to his characters than 
this question of truth vs. kindness. | kind. | 

The letter came from W. R., of | Truthful nightmares are more 
Chicago, who seems to raise me up | useful than false daydreams. 

with praise only the better to! Stephen Crane and James Far- 
knock me down (or perhaps. it’s rell, writing about a potentially 


| 


- the other way round) W. R. wrote: 
“Dear Ben: 
“Pay no attention to the grumb- 
‘Ying that you ought to make. a 
‘sows ear out of your silk purse. 
You're doing fine. I think I was 
quite right that eventually there 
must be a eollectiow of your best 
pieces, Maybe | an wne. , 
pat ‘ou, gooted on “Maggie: A 
“of the Streets” by Stephen 


Gir! 


~ 
>- * 


a ns 


Ou’ should get to know them better, © 


more vital class, had even greater 
reason to rely on the unadorned: 
truth. | 

And if inspiration is the criterion 
of art, then certainly the merciless. 
and unvarnished naturalism of 
Farrell and Crane should be in- 
spiring, for the Maggies. and 
Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 


: _ Stories. are,.the ones; who. are 
stined. to! remake ;the world.) We, 


t 


of the Teamsters’ Union all over 
South Side streets. 

The outcome of all our ac- 
tivity was that we were called, 
not to a meeting of the mem- 
bership but before these anti- 


here we were all fined 500 to 
1000 dollars and most of us 
with large families were receiv- 


«because our non-union wages 
would not keep body and soul 
together. This was done in such 
a way as to make it appear that 

were “disrupters’ of the 

union, but we know that mis- 


Is there rank and file in the 


were elected for only three year 
terms 20 years ago are still 
hanging on like parasites. After 


[ applied a few weeks ago tor 

job. The Yellow Cab Co. 
hired me, then sent me to the 
Of course not. At the union 
gotten what happened in 1937. 

No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why I'm writing this 


letter. 
A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 


Strike 
To the Editor: 


While working in the shop 
we got the word that the union 
ordered no more overtime in 
order to bring Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, long noted for its sleezy 
stalling and broken agreements, 
to settle the six-week-old strike 
in the ‘Chrysler Los Angeles 
plant. 

The corporation in my plant 
started out to do a job on us. 
They worked some men six and 
seven hours and tried to get eight 
hours from others so as to clean 
up the many repairs which are a 
‘product of the ’57 “Forward 
Look” speedup. They tried to 
split us all up by this method 
but the men said we all work 
the same hours until we settle 
this strike in L. A. and we now 
arm, ; | 
»As- one worker -put it; “we 
dont know what they will do 
next; but. we will. win if: wen} 
iStick. together.” , 


, 


‘Exchange to cultivate the illusion 


_ THESE facts are so well estab-| gare Proof aa bien S cdlaiengDicay 
— Re, “s ee that they ership share -too small to give a 
mus admi y every compe-|. 

tent student with any claim to ob-| "a si — — —, 
jectivity. For instance, Professor ~ u e aap cu tiva tors of 
C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni-|“" hi usion that corporation own- 
versity, in his latest work, ership is widely distributed pro- 


Power Elite (Oxford University Mhachehiont Prcknserwirr ae 


Press, New York, S- : 
ress, New York, 1956) cannot es ‘corporations, they do benefit from 


rig oe conclusion that, ne divi deods sad stock ‘piice rica.” 
° , we ] > . . > ses. 
eee of 8 reany Sam Gistribution) < vivia S. Porter,.New York Post,” 


of eConomic ownership is a cul- 
. ‘ . = * ae * 97 1956.) 
tivated illusion: at the very most, Aug ’ 
ry Well, to come back to Mr. 


0.2 or 0.3 percent of the adult o 

> geveny ow, Cen Dees Tee ey Aelia siete aataions 
* chives of thd conan »| Ame : , ordin 

off shares of the corporate world ito the Big Board, though his an- 


(p. 122. : 
T] sities alain ‘nual income is far above that of 
ere is an amusing side to the Hin -ghitedk aaeiieless 


attempts of tl Stock | {YS . 
eens te the ee Seen SPRCK| fs cnsrichn Gas and Electric paid in 


ghar tition _|1956 a cash dividend on its com- 
of widespread corporation owner mon stock at $1.39 per share. So 


ship. In their overeagerness they — Pe ME, : 
released information which, upon | Kuehl received in dividends on his 
analysis, goes far to expose the de-. 3 shares a total of $31.97, or less 
ception. (N. Y. Times, July 31, | than four percent (exactly 3.8 per- 
1956.) The story merits extended |Ce@t). on_the market value of his 
quotations: — ‘shares. This is less than the four 


“Two walking and talking sta- percent now being by many 
tistical averages arrived in New '2Sured Savings ‘and Loan Asso- 
York from Elkhart, Ind., the other) “!@tONS. <i 
day to be guests of the New York’ As to benefiting from rising 

prices of stock, it just happens that 
prices also fall as well as rise. In 


Stock Exchange. ‘Their names: 
the case of Kuehl’s shares, their 


6 and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl, 
who best typify the American closing price on Dec: 31. 1956, 
was $37.25, and by April 12 the 


stockholder and his wife. . 
Out of data compiled from its tice had—declined te~ $0850. 
loss of 75 cents per share. 


1956 shareowner census, the Big 
Board found that the typical per- 
son among the pre mbar ee 8,630,000 A BANNER headline in the 
American stockholders was a man, special Exchange supplement of 
48 years old, married, with two’! the Herald Tribune of March 31, 
children, an annual income — of*1957, reads: “Funston Hails Wide 
$7.500. and a_ resident of some Ownership of Stocks as People’s 
northern Indiana community of Capitalism.” The figures and facts 
about 30,000 population. ‘quoted above prove that the claim 
“After three weeks’ search the of widespread distribution of own- 
Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district ership of U.S. businesses, especial 
circulation manager of the South ly the biggest concerns, is both a 
Bend Tribune. . . . His wife had! cultivat iNvsion and a deliber- 
acquired a share of the American ate deception. 
Gas and Electric Co; while work-- The special campaigns fostered 
ing for the company. . ... The, by the biggest corporations and the 
share has evolved into: 23. shares} Stock ho. Seni to get workers 
with the help of reinvested~ divi-' and consumers of industrial pro- 
dends, stock splits and purchase ducts to buy corporate stocks are 
options.” intended to mask the monopolistic - 
Now this picture of Mr. Kuehl,'control of the U.S: economy, and 


who the Big Board asserts, best also to secure “good will” support 


.jattached individuals (exactly 83.1 


+ | Commerea, | 


typifies the American stockholder, 
is- quite revealiig. This typical 
shareholder had an annual income 
of $7,500. But official statistics 
show that more than three-quarters 
of all American families and un- 


percent) have an income of less. 
than that amount (Survey of Cur- 


rent Basiness,. ‘ Department 
June, ? pepwedd. 


*, SHAD TSHD » Sis a 


READER. 


|More than three-fourths 


| 


of the-en- 
. 


of the masses of the people for the 
giant..corporations. In that way 
Big Business — to reduce the 
resistance to higher prices and 
higher — and to: os es 
collective bargaining power 16 
trade unions, tbo however 
loosening’ in slightest degree 
ar a grip of the relative hand- 
io “4 ing a : a 


tion ini a later. 


~ 
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— Minois Labor Kills \piimeig'ui_| 4 & Movie Guide 


Celler on Civil Rights (2) 5 


_~@ eo. 6 : © “ i NEW DELHI.—The Kerala As- Saturday, May 18 Million Dollar’ Movie: Bringin: 
| 7 | : sembly in India has passed a bill Morning Feature: The Southerner} Up Baby with Hepburw an 

ii f= @ ing | !/ | to stay all evictions of tenants. (7) 10:30 oe ay Grant (9) 5:30, 7:30. and 10 
| The bill replaces an ordinance Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon Cuba’s a a (2) 6 


issued a week after the formation|/Educational TV Program—Mathe-|Jack Benny (2) 7: 
of the Communist: miinstry, with| maties (4) 1:30 pea Ed Sullivan (2) 8~ 


BE Hea VY Pressur e the intention to keep undisturbed! Baseball: Yankees-Detroit at Sta-|Steve Allen ‘a es Se 
, | | those who were in actual ocupa- dium (11) 1:55 _ ~~ |Alfred. Hitchcock (2): 9:30 
; ; arse? tion ‘of the land till the legislature | Million Dollar Movie: Briugiog Vp $64,000 Fars > (2) 10 
Baby (9) 3, 7:30 and 10. J; Alcoa Hour: Ed Wynn and Skip 


By SAM KUSHNER studies the whole land problem. : , 
light comedy with Hepburn and Homeier- in Protege (4) 9 to 10 


— ; lizati “The land problem in Kerala is : 
CHICAGO.— The largest trade union mobilization at scatetin Vek of dete decay} Te FF ago ee ce 


the state s capitol in Springfield in more than a decade T€~ | of population. Landlords dominate | Preakness Stake-Pimilico (2) 5:30 Cohen, former :racketeer (7) 10 
sulted in the defeat, in committee, of the proposed. Illinois jin the central areas of Travancore-|Five Star Comedy (7) 5:30. Half-|What's My Line (2) 10:30 
anti-picketing bill, HB- 702. | ” : Cochin and Malabar and 75 to 80| hour comedy shows for children! Late Show: Adventures of Don 
Seven hundred and fifty union-|‘he actions of Dave Beck. A number percent of cultivable land com-|Famous Film Festival: The Rock-| Juan with Errol Flynn (2) 11:15 
ists from every important: city in of legislators, including some Ol inzise less than one acre holdings.| ing Horse Winner (English). |. MOVIES . 
the state saw the Pll backed by the Republican side of the House} As the bill against evictions was Jackie Gleason (2) 8 Albert Schewitzer, Beekman 
the IlHinois Chamber of Commerce who voted against the anti-picket-|taken up, three opposition parties ety Como (4) 8 ‘Bachelor Party, Victoria 
go down to defeat by a twenty-/'"8 bill, expressed the confidence|walked out, stating that the Com-|Movie: Of Mice and Men (11) 8. Gold of Naples, Paris 
oie ita Sitees vole ts tlie dicta that labor would clean its OWD'munist ministry was* rushing} Recommended. Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
committee on Industry and Labor. ee cals — 7 bill. nie agen — i ee Gobet (4) - as Balloon & Lost Continent 
; SOIbe msters Union OICaUS. hers in the Assembly pointed out}/George Gobe ine Arts 

PP cade ven: aie thebashe B The rank and file delegates! hat- the ordinance raid lapse! Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 ‘  |Nana, Little Carnegie 
Times and. the Chicago. Daily loudly applauded these statements. |within six weeks‘and therefore the;Late’ Show: Oscar Wilde’s “The,Lust for Life, Plaza 
News then called upon the legis- One of the noteworthy aspects|bill could not be delayed. Picture of Dorian Crey” (2)|La Strada, 52nd ‘St. Transhux 

of the labor demonstratiow against} “Even a day’s delay in a 11:15. First time on N.Y. TV.'Around the World in 80 Days. Ri- 


wr eg we he —, ithe bill, was the unity of the AFLithe bill would result -in severa Récommended. + voli ) 
and CIO unions. evictions,” they said. Movie: The Stars Look gis ae Geordie & We Are All Mur- 


The House refused last Monday (English) (4) 12:20 desers. Art 
TV ‘This Could Be the Night, Loew's 


to override the committee rejec- e e : 

tion. .This buries the bill for this ° SUNDAY MAY 19 | State ; 

session of ~the legislature. | EcISIOn Opera History (4) 9:30 am | Hiroshima & Albert Schewitzer, 
The labor lobby cheered every = Puerto Rican Show (13) I] | Astor—Brooklyn 


opponent of the picketing ban and Camera Three: American  Presi- +» DRAMA. 3}: 
dency (2) 11:30 - Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 


loudly booed the proponents of the; J - @ . 
bill. The state Jeaders of the AFL ‘Left's Take A’ Trip (2) Noen A Land Beyond the River, Green-' 
rticularly, -had called 2 Bag the; Z ‘Open Mind—panel (4) 12:30 How; wich. Mews 
abor representatives to “po- : | Is Your Mental Health ‘Brigadcen, Adelphi ; 
lite,” ae eae. cheer or boo. CHICAGO — Pearl M. Hart,’L. Sullivan of the Northern IJki- Cartoons—Heckle and Jeckle (2) 1. Visit Ta_a Small Planet, Booth 
Thi advice, was thoroughly g0o" |Chienges well known defender elois Dissict Court dismied the Times Youth Forum. (9) 1. Mil|Caee, th Ave. South, Theat 
civil liberties, to: Works charges against Witkovich. In his se . | . “t 
. that the Supremé Court decision or college? A Hele in the Heal, Plymouth 
in the Witkovich Case was “the “¢cision he said, that the only le- Movie: A Double Life with Ron- Helen His Journey Into Night, 
yes 


FOR .FOUR HOURS, the trade eh sac : | ald Col 7) 1 
cenieitihe: Debts? then: tant ae first unfavorable decision for the! gitimate questions the government; #@ ng man (7) al | ; 
ae ne eer government in relation to the In-' could ask an alien were those that; Baseball: Yankees-Cleveland aad 954 nt x “ssi Poe ergata 


those who were for and against : - 
the bill. At the announcement of,tem™mal Security Act. jwould “make sure he is available president's Budget — special (2), Take a Giant Jan Hus Audit. 


the vote the galleries broke in loud; Miss Hart, who is the attorney,¢,, deportation.” 9.90 - Discussion Mai | 
| ro , :38. Major Barbara, Morosco , 

pe and some cheering. }for agg: dad the teuaie oe In his opinion, Judge nici Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 'My Fair Lady, Helliger Theatre 

Earlier in .the hearing ee So Net “ts .! 1 Bi sleoe commented, ti eile cont ‘Last Word (2) 3:30. Words and Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


4 


their meanings Lys 


B. Christensen; Jiinois corporation}! ae ) . ne ; - 7 
in this impertant case. When wolthe law: of _constitutionality if Zoo Parade, (4)- 3:30 . lpia, of Anne Frank, Ambassador 


ee — spokesman -for the Seakscue Ceonk bi a ie tt “roy Pr gt atve ah a 
Chamber of Commerce, was greet-/“UPrem art oy = “ : ’ ohns Hopkins: Eye Surgery Ad- Inherit the Wind, National 
ed with a shower of boos when majority upheld the lower court “sem — get onl Kf sub-|J vances {7) 3:30 ‘Waltz of Toreadors,- Coronet 
he urged the state legislature to|4ecision, it affected the lives of oe pra: to criminal penalties po io¢. 26--Documentary. Repeat)No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
ban picketing and to pass a state|more than thirty five hundred ailure to answer absolutely program on Atomic Age (4) 4 | rate Tables, Music Box 
“right-to-work.” Jaw. —, jaliens who are up for Geportation’ 7 age 3 the official may de-|\jedical Horizons — treatinent of Lil Abner, St. James 

Leaders. of the Illinois labor,@ the country. . | o- burns (7) 4:30 Savoyards, hakespearewrights 
movement, alarmed by the devel- 4 As a result of the iat od Phacond a ae en Ng Face the Nation: Rep. Emanuel! 264 W. 87 St. 
opments in Indiana’ earlier « this)decision the attorney-general noj@ireclly to upreme Court) " " : am 

year decided to ‘call for a small mya has the legal right to harass, where ms — to get a rapid re- LELLIAN Gis PROPOSES A. 
obby to campaign in Springfield’by questioning, aliens who are, up versal of the lower court opinion- SECRET : ; 
against the anti-labor legislation./for deportation. Now the govern- He ‘got the opposite. . S adieu ARY OF FINE ARTS 

A leader of the Illinois State Fed-|ment is restrieted to asking only|- 4s Bs caging ang ay DY Gene Mccamelt i 
i! those tens pertinen | posed addition of a Seeretary of Fine Arts to abinet. iss 
eration of Labor told your reporter questions thet are y Stop-H-Bomb Gish, addressing the centennial celebration of the American Insti- 


cP 


: surpri tim-jto the i f availabili =| 
po ne oo bea he Bint aie soho gg *< We ppt tute of Architects, predicted that high taxes would make it im- 
: possible in the future for private patrons to help America preserve. 


He had hoped for, at the most,/dence, where a person works, etc. | 
two eer par e977 a 4P-| IN 1959. -with a e passage of the C ence _ Seek opie chee. of money are going to~the .Federal gov- 
pear at the hearing. instead ap- y , ernment,” she said. “Billions for arms and armies: to defend this 


simately 350 building trades| Walter-McCarran Law, the attor- CHICACO.— : an we ee nie 
Sided feed throu t the state | Hey general began his attempt tO! ference calles iy ae peel Sec- wrong de ae amh o ee Picotreres orm 5 was: homer Hae 
appeared in the ed House gal-\turn the thirty five hundred aliens’ tion of the American Friends | “Why,” Miss Gish asked “should our government not take 
leries where the hearing’was held.|into stoolpigeons for the govern-| Service Comittee on ‘Our Tasks some responsibility and give us a Secretary of Fine Arts, indepen- 
They were joined by several|™€nt. In Chicago two aliens were) Now for Nuclear Peace” is dent of the party in power, who would devote himself solely to 
hundred, auto, packing, and ‘steel singled out in the questioning.) scheduled to be held from May getting the best toate’ assistance to help and advise each branch 


workers, machinists and other un-| They ‘ell ger: a the ovich and} gy through June 2 at College | of the arts?” 
jonists. James =<, See Camp on Lake Geneva in Wis- Howard Mitchell, conducter of the National Symphony, dis- 


* 3 ) They refused to inform on what} consin. naided 
WHILE SPEAKING for the Sg ORES A they per ina THE committee announced * “I would dread to see some noble contributor to one of our 
feat of anti-labor legislation, er ™ ip tigate sreey pie ems Spares! that all those interested in at-— litical parties appointed to a Government commission or, heaven 
unionists were not uncritical of ti wid Both. r se a 7 age We tending the conference should forbid, as Secretiyy of Culture, and tell me what symphonies I 
. government "The refused 6 an. make reservations by calling | ought: to conduct and what symphonies I ought ‘not to conduct, 
. 4 y | Central 6-2663. he said. * | Pl co Gate Se 


swer on the grounds of the first ) 
4 weight was put on it. 
§ Needs On unemployment, the corpora- 
tion. dominated state legislature 
® 


tov \ information was not. pertinent «GOP Slashes p 
iu | | the issue of being available to the 
_ oT | government in the event of depor- never gives a sign that 200,000 


tation.” | : Refuses to : T C, Michiganders are unemployed with 

Witkovich fn his trial was asked . | ax Ons thousands exhausting their = 
Hohe fad, the Chicago Tribune.) 1 4NSING.—The lobbyists of the cost as-much as is taken in, _ {Weees 20 ap avonage o8 RINE WEEK 

Michigan Manufacturers Associa "| The budget of the GOPers elim-| Recently hundreds of school 

inates $24,000 for child guidance! teachers swarmed .over the lobbies 


—_—ae 
— 


Maze likewise refused to answer. | 

One of the counts in his indictment 

was that he refused we mpgs the es 

question concerning the ' readin acQons . 
of the Daily Worker. 3 lis néoded to something done 
: ta re tions. pont — . eee by — 
ON May. 10, 1956 Judge Philip} < 5 ‘chiefs, farm leaders, meets only 
| zs Laan TR ame j HE sneers from the fat cats sitting in 
at Bookfair ; the swinging chairs. The few labor 
(child legislators that are here, need: help, 
wprtga pi t< te S eins the school teachers produced.a fine 

eee lesson when close to 1,000 came to ; 

I i et 


A 


| | Note New Address: 
) GR 3-7819. _FEPC ‘activity will be seriously killed 2 | 
Bear Moun One hour, tree parking crippled by cuts in the budget. Jefferson Bookshop — 
fh ee eee | er nomen, Geen ues Gre eee ae 
Po on "aa Ca, Ye ngs eigen oatvonze parks ‘will have to pay pectme'the eft. em pagan | - 
& ve Lb . arate) ‘ * * ¥ ; +6" = ‘ as ey Mas fic "3 £3, | a : 
yi hued du9983. « Voaeiel ai fee, the co tion oO hich. Ww dry x blogee Uy seat ENT. 
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madviayy: Mis ii Oe-nge 12 < aatldes ta 
Ui siotas dds: ef nioweit sag dition edhnobesndi walt wold! OR SGASN A 
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* COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 


| : | a that job it 
~-mel the names back ‘to. the affili- tion Day for the candidate of his in the NLRB siatieicn | 3 
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This paper went to press too 
early to contain reports of the his- 
toric “Prayer Pilgrimage For Free- 
dom” to Washington on Friday, 
May 17, but from all indications 
New Jersey made a sizeable con- 
tribution to this great undertaking. 

From all indications hundreds 
of Jerseyans joined with thousands 
of others throughout the country 
to mark the third anniversary of 
the Supreme Court decision on 


Jerseyans Flock to Washington 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedo 


school desegregation. | churches ‘all 
Churches of both races through- 

out the state, NAACP. chapters 

and AFL-CIO unions led the 

movement in New Jersey to make 


the New Jersey delegation a large; Alli ‘a ae and 


one. on sale at 
Early in the week’ indications Baptist Ministers 
were that considerably more than|Conference of Newark and Vicini- 
2,000 Jerseyans would make the ty were doing the same with the 
trek to the nation’s capitol. Clergy Club pf Montclair coop- 
Last Sunday ministers in erating. | 


- Around the State 


FOREST FIRES post here just a few weeks ago, 


: lenti t the nation. | 
, | the entire eastern part of the nation, | 
state have been burned out in the (By Canadien Correnptndent) | 


past few weeks as a result of for- LEGISLATION 
est fires. The worst such fire in) TRENTON — State Senator) CAMDEN—Delegates from CIO, 
13 years destroyed 8,000 acres of|Thomas Hillery (R-Morris) has locals all over the state met last 
scrub pine, valuable as pulp for introduced a bill into the Legisla- weekend at the Walt Whitman 
paper manufacturing, néar here. ture providing $400 a year schol- Hotel here at the annual Human 
Near Farmingdale 200 acres were arships for at least 1,000 students Relations Conference of the New. 
burned out in a blaze that forced'in 1958. The scholarships, which Jersey CIO. 
removal of 200 patients at the Tu-|are not intended to provide com-| Arthur Chapin, Human Rela: 
berculosis Preventorium for Child- | lete subsidies for students, would } rong diréctor fo the State CIO 
ren. Another 1,300 acres were de-|be increased by. 1,000 each year Council, outlined the goals of the 
stroved near Cassville in Ocean until 1961 when a total of 4, 
County, . would be given. They nag : 
? awarded on a competitive basis./;, the Freedom Pilgrima to 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS SKIPPING AROUND Washington, D.C. Pos) May 1 call 
EAST ORANGE—A community’ Third Listcoln Tunnel to open said the CIO would sponsor bus- 
conference on -human relations, May 95... Publishers and nation-' ses. : 
first city wide project of its kind,'s) and local distributors of six mag-| Chapin also called for individual 
was scheduled to be held here at. cluding Confidential, in- C@tributions and collections for 
the’. Armory, Sunday, May . 18, °4©s, we ta. dr ecg nthe Negro farmers in Clarendon) 


Among the aims of the conference dicted by Union County Grand county, South Carolina, starting |discr ‘rimination faced by workers 


was to. “provide the best possible Jury for conspiracy to produce | int of the school desegregation 
community atmosphere in which | and sell indecent publications in| ight. The Negro people there are 
our citizens can work and live to-\146 county . . . Thigh, bone of a fighting an attempt to subjugate 
gether.” The conference sponsor-'79 iniflion yéar old duck-billed|them 
ing committee invited observers 9: ocaur discovered “in Gloucester|boycott sponsored by local white 
from other localities to attend. County .. . 24 million dollar state |Supremacists. A first hand report 


PLANT PEACE OAK isurplus seen for July 1. . . Looks 00 this struggle was later given by 

PRINCETON—A red oak tree, | like another record year for New Billy Fleming of Clarendon county. 
planted at Morven, the governor S'Jersey Tunpike with toll collec-| Paul Krebs, state CIO president, 
residence, has been named tions for the first quarter of ‘57 in his wélcoming address, spelled 


‘ ® ° | 

Parley Backs Fight in South 
TOMS RIVER — Thousands of is the only Chinese ever to hold: And Ry hts ’ ( as ts ae 
acres of woodland throughout the such a post in New Jersey or the) ig 0 OMmmMUNIS ic 


y terror and an economic clauses to violate seniority and! _- 


Also in Newark two ministers, 

Rev. Stanley J. Hallett, white, of 
Trinity Methodist Church, and 
Rev. William PHayes, Negro, of 
Berhany — ist Church, were co- 
irman a committee to pro- 
tation for the Pil- 


“Regardless of our opinion of | 
them,” he said, “we have an obli-/ The New |Jersey Council of 
gation to defend the rights of Com-, Churches’ voted unanimously to 
munists to speak and publish a support the Pilgrimage and to en- 
paper.” courage as mahy Christians as pos- 

An impassioned plea defending) sible to go. | 
use .of the fifth amendment. before| NAACP bra ches were actively 
Congressional committees was mobilizing fe . the journey to the 
made by Sidney Reitman, counsel| Lincoln Memorial.” Many were 
for the N. J. ClO. He expressed! hiring busses; Others were con- 
1 the special train 


in - many 


called for fair practices legislation’ ; 
[| was got as 


in. the field of housing, and for a | ah 
stand .against. Jim Crow: policies in The state ClO offi- 
Levittown housing developments. ~ the Pilgrimage and 
The discussion from the floor: : pnists and local un- 
brought out numerous examples. of | ft Ht. do Newark the 
as chartering buses. 
iificially, or groups of 
) ally, in 
65, Social 
auto, Teamsters 
unions were send- 


e* 


in the shops. Several delegates 
from auto showed how the com- 
pany used. “Merit and Ability” 


head off upgrading. They called|: 
for concrete assistance to the fight eens: telciiiha- oad 


in the locals. P Dei Meese paitiel 
Harry Ross from Solidarity’ 4. saa . 
House, UAW, Detroit, cited the ; great event. 


menace to employment posed by 


Peace Oak. The title, suggested |r mning $4 percent ahead of last out the price white workers in the . mF 9 Spc 
| ‘ment is sharpening .discrimination 


by a Plainfield woman, has been ,ear Millburn celebrating|South are paying for corporation 
endorsed by Gov. and Mrs. Mey-| 300th anniversary week of May 19 inspired discrimination, in the form: 
ner. If all goes well the 12 foot | | As of July 1, 1956 New Jer-/of lower wages. 
sapling will grow and live for sey’s population had increased by| Benjamin Segal, trade union 
hundreds of years. 570,000 persons or 11.7 percent! consultant of the Fund for the Re- 
PIGS DOOMED over the 1950 census figures . . .'public, and president Workers 
SECAUCUS — Superior Court, FBI arrested a Plainfield man on' Education, Local 189, AFL-CIO, 
Judge Stanton has ordered Secau-'charges of stealing $5,000 worth raised the question in an address, 


‘automation. He said this develop- 


by the auto companies against Ne- 
gro youths in the skilled trades. 


award to both managenient and 
labor in the Jersey City Emerson 
plant for “Maintaining the best 
race relations.” The workers there; 
are repesented by the IUE. He! 


cus stock farmers to move all pigs|of shrimp . . . The new organist)“What About Discrimination In 
from that municipality by Nov. 1,/at the all white Tenafly Trinity|The North?” He called for a fight) 
1958. The State Board of Health|Litheran Church ~is Raymond against bias in the shops and for, 
asked for a May ’58 deadline, but Jackson: of Providence, a Negro |trade union democracy. Segal took| 
the pig farmers requested. more... Dr. J. Minor Sullivan, Trenton a four sent position in support! 
time. The 60,000 pigs on some physi¢ian connected with the Tren- of the Bill of Rights for all. 

25 stock farms are responsible for ton 6 case, denied new hearing; ~~ 77 
that odor Jérsey commuters get by State Supreme Court, says he * 

when entering or leaving the N. J. will go to U.S. Supreme Court B E ection 
Turnpike near the Lincoln Tunnel.|. .. N. J. Education Assn. urging 
CHINESE MINISTER 


SOP dominated Legis] in- ° 
HIGHLAND PARK—The pastor reset pirated eae witesiee At Esso SO Conviction 


of the First Baptist Church here|for teachers by $600 . . . Camden 
is the Rev. Richard Chen of}Courier Post up from five to seven) 


Shanghai, China, who assumed his cents. 


LINDEN.—An NLRB election 
nghai, Vina, Alan acts sacs was scheduled here last Thursday 
| to determine the bargaining agent, 
for process and mechanical workers 
N.J. State CID Maps Plans For at the Esso Standard Oil Company’s 
Bayway plant. On the ballot were! 
y | * i a4 4 the AFL-CIO Oil, Chemical and 
intensive La or egistration Atomic Workers{ Union, the newly 
organized “Independent” Petro- 
The State CIO has submitted bers. The local union would then|leum Workers Union. of Bayway 
plans for the “most intensive reg- urge these unionists fo register. and no union. | 
istration campaign ever launched In addition, each county council) _ Formerly, a non-affiliated union 
ia New Jersey” to James L. Mc-|would get a list of the nom-regis- that had been trying for over two 
Devitt, National Director of thejtered unionists according to the years to negotiate a contract with 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Politi--community each lives in. e\the company represented the 
cal Education. 3 : lecounty councils will set Ward and/ workers. Fed up with*the com- 
The program submitted by Paul District COPE committees in each! pany’s wary | and refusing to 
Krebs, New Jersey ClO~president, community to visit the non-regis-| settle, ms Y the layoff of over 
calls for the establishement of a tered members. ~ |500 workers, ' 
statewide CIO registration Ccom-|. County councils would  also‘to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. 
niittee. It would be made up Of|press local election. officials for Following the vote to join with 
representatives from every Interna- additional hours and facilities for, tte organized labor movement, a. 
tional union and every county accepting registrations. new “independent”. union sud-| 
council, This committee would su- “Through a successful imple-|denly A erp ws This led to the 
pervise the job of checking the sitet ok thes ” Krebs| National Labor Board election. 
names of every CIO member in *1*S00n Of Es abd eR , *| About ,100 are eligible to, vote. 
New Jersey against the official said, “we will make a major step) J onis Crema, who was president 
county registration lists. | 
After the lists of non-registered where every eligible citizen is with 
union members have 


the Oil Workers, led the move-' 
piled, the committee would. chan-' 


ates in each of the counties, and choice.” 
would launch a drive to get every 
non-registered CIO member reg-'the CIO. Women’s League would/union, we have no job security,” 
eee to vote. 3 ss ; : 
the committee would furnish labor inspired registration “cam-/would have greater bargaining, 
each local union in the state with paign with its, “jnyaluable assig;; power being..a of the Oil 
of is tne dll aitag angel te eR, tome power, being. -n. part, of te Oe 


“When people can be laid off 


— 


‘ 


e employes voted 


The CIO leader also stated that| without even prior notice to the|chairman -of the. Jerse 


also presented an award to Marie’ NEWARK, How can the labor 
Kilgore for her pioneering: work in} MOvement re itself of racketeer- 
helping bring about “The first|i98° What is the Senate inyestiga- 
civil rights department tion trying to| accomplish—a clean 
state.” labor movement or a dead one? 


How can labor unite to meet the 
” 
Reverse Stein 


in any 


Big Business Offensive? What are 
the economic |prospects for Ameri- 
can workers? | 

These and|| other questions of 
the most vital) concern to working 
people and all progressive Ameri- 
WASHINGTON. — The United me ang wd we cmniagaiy © > 
States Supreme Court this week worker on Tr esday evening, May 
reversed the conviction of former 28 8:15 p.m, at Tunis Mansion 
New Jersey Communist Party 999 Bergen it. Newark. . , 


Chairman Si | ‘harges of) 
hairman Sid Stein on charges of iia all | also report on the 


“harboring” Robert Thompson.|, ™ 4 
The convictions ot two crucial meeul g of the AFL-C1O 


others. ie 

were also reversed and the three |e ce on maglg0. one er 
=e 7 || ov. 

sre sn oe? — the Daily Worker labor editor's talk 
The Court reversed the convic-: s: “What Labor-Is Facing.” 

tions on grounds of illegal activi- |’ Th - Aa ‘tu the 

ties on the part of the FBI. The) » ¥ Cone . Freed of the 

high trithinal riled that Stein and Pres Cocne dnl ill See 

the others were victims of. an ille-| **™* dri , wy Seg rters 

gal search and seizure by J. Ed- of the beak a ny for 50 ad itional . 

— Hoovers agents. The Court Worker and 1§ Daily Worker subs. 
ivided 6-2 with the majority vot- titi to| the meeting is 50 

i 


ing for the defendants and new 
cents. 


ias. 

Stein, who is known to thou- 
sands of Jerseyans, was later con- 
victed in a trial in New York of 
“conspiracy” to teach and advo- 
cate under. the infamous Smith 
Act. He has already served a good 
part of the sentence given him un- 
der the first conviction—which the 
Supreme Court now says was ille- 


forward toward a fuller democracy: of the union before it affiliated g . His second conviction is also 


g appealed. 


vor in | 
been- COI registered and casts a vote on-Elec-| ment for tr Any eB He declared | -Stein, who lived and worked in 
the key issue New Jersey for many-years, was a ° 
|Communist 


Party organizer: in 
Camden, and later became ‘state 


party. He 


was a°member of the National . 


be. an important adjunct. of the he said. He also said that workers|Committee, and was. reelected to 

; that. body at the recent Party con- 
wention: last: February; He now 
lives in ‘New ‘York: City, i*)— 


‘ 
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— Minois Labor Kills \icwsersi’ | TV & Movie Guide 


| Celler on Civil Rights (2).5 


eS eo ff e 2 : NEW DELHI.—The Kerala As-| Saturday, May 18 Million Dollar Movie: Bringing 
sembly in India has passed a bill: Morning Feature: The Southerner} Up Baby with Hepburn’ and 

i be e i] /| !/ to stay all evictions of tenants. (7) 10:30 ; Grant (9) 5:30, 7:30 and 10 
The bill replaces an ordinance Cooking—Bontempis (7) Noon Cuha’s. Rebels—documentary (2) 6 


issued a week after the formation| Educational TV Program—Mathe- Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
of the Communist. miinstry, with| maties (4) 1:30 . |Ed Sullivan (2) 8 


B Heay Pre Sssure the intention to keep undisturbed} Baseball: Yankees-Detroit at Sta-|Steve Allen (4) 8 | 
those who were in actual ocupa-| dium(11) 1:55 _ {Alfred Hitchcock (2): 9:30 
ys : | Million Doflar Movie: Briug Jp $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 


tion ‘of the land till the legislature 
By SAM KUSHNER 


ing Up 
studies the whole land problem. | Baby (9) 3, 7:30 and 10. Good Alcoa Hour: Wynn and Skip 
CHICAGO.— The largest trade union mobilization at|} “The land problem in Kerala is light comedy with Hepburn and| Homeier in Protege (4) 9 to 10 
acute’ in view of the high density} Grant. = - ' | 


> Fea ee Mike Wallace interviews Micke 
the state's capitol in Springfield in more than a decade T€~| of population. Landlords dominate | Preakness Stake-Pimilico’ (2) 5:30 Cohen, former -racketeer (7) 10 
sulted in the defeat, in committee, of the proposed Illinois in the central areas of Travancore-|Five Star Comedy (7) 5:30. Half-|What's My Line (2) 10:30 
anti-picketing bill, HB- 702. ithe: | 'Cochin and Malabar and 75 to 80| hour comedy shows for children! Late Show: Adventures of Don 
Seven hundred and fifty union- the actions of Dave Beck. A number percent of cultivable land com-|Famous Film Festival: The Rock-| Juan with Errol Flynn (2) 11:15 
ists from every important: city in of legislators, including “some OMnyrise less than one acre holdings.| ing Horse Winner (English). | - MOVIES 
the state saw the bil backed by the Republican side of the House} As the bill against evictions was| Jackie Gleason (2) 8 [Albert Schewitzer, Beekman 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce |‘V0_ voted against the anti-picket-'taken up, three opposition parties Perry Como (4) 8 ‘Bachelor Party, Victoria 
go down to defeat by a twenty-|ig bill, expressed the confidence|walked out, stating that the Gom-|Movie: Of Mice and Men (11) 8. Gold of Naples, Paris 
six to fifteen vote in the House|that labor “would clean. its OWD!munist ministry was’ rushing} Recommended. planed Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
committee on Industry and Labor. ar gpl oe cesnce ge Are Sg er a bill. Nc mest: pe = ee Cal (f ‘A aS Baloo & Lost Continent 
, ch: ; ) sters Vion US.ibers in the Assembly pointed out}/George Gobe ine Arts 
eas: a ben men! pp ree an B The rank and file delegates|that- the ordinance would lapse| Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Nana, Little Carnegie 
Times and. the Chicago Daily loudly applauded these statements. |within six weeks: and therefore the,Late’ Show: Oscar Wilde's “The, Lust for Life, Plaza 
News then called upon the legis-|_. OM¢ of the noteworthy aspects|bill could not be delayed. Picture of Dorian Grey (2)/La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
lature to override the committee|°! the labor demonstratiow against} “Even a day's delay in pone 11:15. First time on N.Y. TV.'’Around the World in 80 Days. Ri- 
rejection of H.B. 702. the bill, was the unity of the AFLiithe bill would result -in several! Récommended. ' voli 
The House refused last Monday — oy evictions, " they said. 
to override ‘the committee rejec- This Could Be the Night, Loew's 


tion. This buries the bill for this « e - 3 SUNDAY MAY 19 | State ‘i 
session of -the legislature. | ecision 5 Opera History (4) 9:30 am |Hiroshima & Albert Schewitzer, 
The labor lobby cheered every . ‘Puerto Rican Show (13) 11 | Astor—Brooklyn 


opponent of the picketing ban and Camera Three: American Presi- » DRAMA 
loudly booed the proponents of the dency (2) 11:30 “ Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck | 


| : e . : 
bill. The state leaders of the AFL 'Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 'A Land Beyond the River, Creen- 
wrbnggeand f ve called u the ? ers oe) (4) aay How| wit rita - 
abor représentatives to “po- : Is Your Mental Healt ‘Brigadoon, i : 
lite, not to applaud, cheer or boo.| CHICAGO — Pearl M. Hart, L. Sullivan of the Northern Ili- Cartoons—Heckle and Jeckle (2) L Visit Ta_a Small Planet, Booth 
This advice was thoroughly- ignor-|Chicago’s well known defender of mois District Court dismieed. the’. mes Youth Forum-(5) 1. Mili-|Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 
ed by the trade unionists. civil liberties, told The Worker! > ae age _| tary -service—after high school Purple Dust, Ch Lane . 
hg 2 e that the Suprem® Court decision’ "2" against Witkovich. In his} 5, college? * A Hele in the Heal, Plymouth 
FOR FOUR HOURS. the trade|itt the Witkovich Case was “ae <lecision he said, oH the only vigor . in - with Ron- oe ee Journey Into Night, 
bse ae ¢ifrst unfavorable decision for the! gitimate questions the government; @@ Colman cien reayes 
en ae 1 en ne government in relation to the In-'could ask an alien were those that Baseball: Yankees-Cleveland (11) Good King Charles, Downtown 
the bill. At the announcement of ternal Security Act." ‘would “make sure he is available Pay BS Budget — special (2) a . Pe Seen. jae Hee Adit. 
the ts: p bet gc ies ane in loud eo Har : rowed ge re for deportation.” | 2:30. Discussion 7 | Major Barbara, Morosco 
app sine 3 some Cc — ta = tad * oa Bie th pa In his opinion, Judge Sullivan’ Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 . My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Earlier in the hearing George ‘pees ioe tthe than we . glace’ commiented. there would be serjous -*8t Word (2) 3:30. Words and Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
erat “aoe pPicurin bey For the|i® this impertant case. When the, questions of constitutionality i  Parede (48-0 - pose of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Chamber of Commerce, was greet-| Supreme —— y Rgfes to st the “ag tie res eR, dole Johns Hopkins: Eye Surgery Ad- Inherit the Wind, National 
shhowes boos ‘majority uphe ower court Officia mited 2. oread orone 
he oni ibe ike Magda to) decision, it affected the lives of og fi nae to criminal penalties p.yicct <0 ects lNe "Tene For Seantenn Alvin 
ban ——s and to pass a state|more than thirty five hundred}*or ‘ature ng ge age, program on Atomic Age (4) 4 | rate Tables, Music Box 
“right-to-work.” law. aliens who are up for Geportation’ 7 garg Hf may de-/\sedical Horizons — treatment of Lil Abner, St, James 
© to as burns (7) 4:30 Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 


Leaders of the Hlinois labor," the country. | 
movement, alarmed by the devel-| As a result of the Witkevich) THE attorney general appealed Face the Nation: Rep. Emanuel! _ 264 W. 87 St. 


opments in Indiana earlier this}decision the attorney-general no directly’ to the Supreme Court;~ 
cad decided to call for a small! longer has the legal right to oc he hoped to get a rapid re- LELLIAN GISH PROPOSES A. 
lobby to campaign in Springfield: by questioning, aliens who are, up, versal of the lower court opinion.’ SORE TARY OF FINE ARTS 


<A fot ye 7 ea Ran) OO y- He ‘got the opposite. on 
against the antitabor legislation,jfer Ceportetion. Now the gee = WASHINGTON “Actress Lillian Gish last week _ pro- 


’ 


‘Movie: The Stars Look Down,Wee Geordie & We Are All Bien: 
| (English) (4) 12:20 | derers, Art 

= 

; 


- —— 


ader- inoi . t i trieted t , 
A leader of the Illinois State Fed-/ment is res 2 wag <a S he B : posed addition of a Secretary of Fine Arts to the Cabinet. Miss 
top- ~~ 


eration of Labor told your reporter, those questions that are pertinent | ; 
he was surprised by the large turn-;te the isue of availability for de- Gish, addressing the centennial celebration of the American _Insti- 
out at the hearing. portation. That is place of resi- tute of «Architects, predicted that high taxes would make it im- 

possible in the future for private patrons to help America preserve 


He had hoped for, at the most,/@ence, where a person works, etc. 
; . i ? ‘ ‘ th < ts. 
two uneed fade tions (0 "| 1. 055 the vance opene| COMMOTONCE «| 2 SBete ar cney are going to the Federal gov 
pear at the hearing. instead ap- ernment,” she said. “Billions for arms and armies. to defend this 


gimately 9350 buildi trades| Walter-McCarran Law, the attor- CHICAGO.— . con- a: ’ OE 
eo ae 2 ail re Hh state'hey general began his attempt to! ference nas om Bg <a tig — _ ret vane Arent for the background and beauty which 
appeared in the packed House gal- turn the thirty five hundred aliens’ tion of the American Friends , “Why,” Miss Gish asked, “should our government not take 
leries where the hearing was held. |1nto Bo em for the govern-| Service Comittee on ‘Our Tasks some responsibility and give us a Secretary of Fine Arts, indepen- 

They were joined by several tye n a ations were! Now for Nuclear Peace” is dent of the party in ower, who would devote himself solely to 
hundred, auto, packing, and stee} Singled ‘out in . the Maen puing.; scheduled to be held from May getting the best “neal assistance to help and advise each branch 
workers, machinists and other un-| They ‘Kell Mey: Phe ovich and} $1 through June 2 at College of the arts?” : | 
jonists. * sage rere ree eA; eae ee Some on Lake Geneva in Wis- er Howard Mitchell, conducter of the National Symphony, dis- 


WHILE SPEAKING for the Tamer they —— what, THE committee announced si “I would dread to see some noble contributor to one of our 
feat of anti-labor legislation, the tig : d y ay ae petra that all those interested in at- litical parties appointed to a ‘Government commission or, heaven 
unionists were not uncritical of] the y ne Ss “ 1: a on ak ‘| tending the conference should forbid, as Secretayy of Culture, and tell me what symphonies I 
| on "The ref y at.| Make _ reservations by calling | ought to conduct and what symphonies I ought ‘not to conduct, 
‘eccidoagemagen 9 y refused to al Central 6-2663 he said. ° | 
swer on the grounds of the first : : Sima age 


' 
: ‘} ‘ 7 ‘ mr amendment and that the requested] : 4 weight was put on egy 
76t \ information was not pertinent to’ GOP Slashes P § Needs On unemployment, the corpora- 
| ) | | the issue of being available to the tion dominated state legislature 


government in the event of depor- ° never gives a sign that 200,000 


tation. Ref . to : T € Michiganders are unemployed with 
Witkovich in his trial was asked USES aix Ons bhacdcands merce 5 their 26 


WORLD. PREMIERE of jea) j ' * : at an ; 
of new musical if he read the Chicago Tribune. LANSING.—The lobbyists of the cost as-much as is taken in. | tesco Bu — 


peoas - "Seateh st devia a ag He refused: to answer. He was , Sa 
harmonic Chorus. Sat. eve., May 18th wlacked if he read the Daily Worker. Michigan Manufacturers Associa- iF he budget of the COPers elim-, Recently hundreds of school 
sultbinr Pitts an. tebe meee oe piu’ He likewise refused to answer,|tion, Detroit Board of Commerce,|inates $24,000 for child guidance!teachers swarmed over the lobbies 
Heiman's music. Israeli folk songs in one|One of the counts in his indictment|General Motors, Ford private util- clinic, @Rch really retards helping here demanding something be done 
> ee Mg orgy ng dg Town Hall or) was that he refused to answer theli’ies are practically sleeping with a deficient kids, needing to help’ scheols. More such mass 
Sunday Metihiinnens Js question concerning the | reading}Republican legislators to see no| that aid. Denying help to the aged!actions by labor and other groups 
PETER SEEGER. sinest 3 of the Daily Worker. new taxes are placed on corpora-'in 600 nursing homes, by slashing is nec to get something done 
2:30-p.m. at the Pythian, 130 we Be an * tions. ae ‘the budget by $30,000. |here. Individua lobbying by labor 
pmol Dilert are ne opchoot's Bourth) ON May. 10, 1956 Judge Philip} “Economy” is the whispered; - Retarded children will still be chiefs, farm leaders, meets only 
SG: NT word and ins the GOP mob is; housed in Army barracks at Fort)5neers from the fat cats sitting in 


sale at the school, 18 W. 74 St—TR 3-2761 
a: baebeeie ous iid ae” lle gy oge _ {doing it here. The Workmen’s'Custer, while thousands remain in| the swinging chairs. The few labor 
scholarships.’ sh to pase : | : legislators that are here, need help, | 


hips. wie! Compensation Commission - may their own homes, because the one} , te 
Sunday Brooklyn se have to stop its hearings on cases,| Army barracks in Michigan isn’t; the school teachers produced.a fine 
H. APTHEKER, noted lecturer, will speak| ~ ‘which means that the families of:big enough. lesson when close to 1,000 came to 
wast Wuuant haar toa at Metaiaon — ih Aa the workers killed, or injured will} A safety bill proposed by the lobby. pra ae 
Coney: Island Ave., Brooklyn, IMPORTED BICYCLE—26” Wheel, with) have to go on welfare, waiting for AFL Building Trades that would 


Center, 3200 Ave., - : 
: Fee reed De nie Pence eae, | Coma) mandiey | just mérely inspect buildings under Note New Address: 


13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. FEPC activity will be seriously construction was killed, as deadi] | 
ae renee crippled by cuts in the budget. ' as the 10 workers whose lives were Jefferson Bookshop 
MOVING AND STORAGE {Parks a recreation facilities,)snuffed out last October in Jack-; is now located at 
3 -{slashed, and working people who!son. A roof in a new building go-|| 100 E. 16th St. 


; Tonal Cows Meee aor Efe ete oom? ‘patronize parks will ‘have to .pay/ing up ‘coll , because the ce- ge a-17ze2 | 
Cet yy . date Stic is--Cav .g78) 1" fee, the collection of-whivh; will menit hadn't d'time to dry before‘t jo"! ~ — ae ~t 
Doe eats ‘+ si * no@ak.s 


i ishotas wish e nionoi cag éutiue cdhnobend oak ols) ORSOASN A : | nsi6e wid ward oly blade Uy 


Jerseyans : Flock to Washington ; 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom — 


churches all over the state were. 


Allignce were sending busses and 
tickets were on sale at . 
churches. The Baptist Ministers 
Conference of Newark and Vicini- 
2,000 Jerseyans would make the ty were doing the same with the 
trek to the nation’s capitol. | Clergy Club of Montclair coop- 
Last Sunday ministers in erating. | 

Also in Newark two ministers, 
Rev. Stanley J. Hallett, white, of 
ees 4 Methodist Church, and 
Rev. William P.—Hayes, Negro, of ~ 
Berhany Baptist Church, were co- 
chairman a committee to -pro- 
vide transportation for the  Pil- 
grimage. 
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Around the State 


FOREST FIRES | post here just a few weeks ago, 
TOMS RIVER — Thousands of is the only Chinese ever to hold: 


*  ©* 
acres of woodland throughout the such a post in New Jersey or me And Rights of Communists i 


; nin burned out -4 the |entire eastern part of the nation. ? | 
a4 am — as a result of for-| LEGISLATION (By Camden Correspondent) ¥ a ga y Hug B bs geagen The New Jensy:-Coimell “ol 
est fires. The worst such fire in) TRENTON — State Senator) CAMDEN —Delegates from CIO) eee, aS ara the rights of Com-| Churches ° voted unanimously is 
13 years destroyed 8,000 acres of/Thomas Hillery . (R-Morris) has locals all over the state met last| unists to speak and publish a Support the Pilgrimage and to en- 
scrub pine, valuable as pulp for introduced a bill into the Legisla--weekend at the Walt Whitman ” Pe P courage as many Christians ‘as pos- 

paper manufacturing, néar here. ture providing $400 a year schol-;Hotel here at the annual Human sible to go. 
Near Farmingdale 200 acres were arships for at least 1,000 students! Relations Conference of the New. NAACP branches were actively 
burned out in a blaze that forced!in 1958. The scholarships, which Jersey CIO. mobilizing for the journey to the 
removal of 200 patients at the Tu-jare not intended to provide com-} ur Chapin, Human Rela: Lincoln Memorial.’ Many were 
berculosis Preventorium for Child-|plete subsidies for students, would tions director fo the State ClO\fo; the N J. CIO. He expressed! hiring busses. Others were con- 
ren. Another 1,300 acres were de-\be increased by. 1,000 each year Council: outlined the goals of the! disagreement with. the stand of the necting up with the special train 
stroyed near Cassville in Ocean until 1961 when a total of 4 conference. He urged all lcohislcnsienes AFL-CIO against the use from New York. 

County, would be given. They would and union members to participate of this ssneutiae 8 : | Labor activity-and representa- 
‘ COMMUNITY CONFERENCE [awarded on a. competitive basis.|;, the Freedom Pilgrimage to| Madison Jones of the NAACP, tion was probably greater in the 

ON HUMAN RELATIONS SKIPPING AROUND Washington, D.C. on May 17, and/called for fair practices legislation State than it has been in many 
in the field of housing, and for a| YS" ™ what was yot as 


EAST ORANGE-—A community; Third Ligcoln Tunnel to open'said the CIO would sponsor bus- ee 


school deségregation. | 

Churches of both races through- 
out the state, NAACP chapters 
and AFL-CIO unions led the 
movement in New Jersey to make 
the New Jersey delegation a large 
one, 

Early in the week’ indications 
were that considerably more than 


This paper went to press too 
early to contain reports of the his- 
toric “Prayer Pilgrimage For Free- 
dom” to Washington on Friday, 
May 17, but from all indications 
New Jersey made a sizeable con- 
tribution to this great undertaking. 

From all indications hundreds 
of Jerseyans joined with thousands 
of others throughout the country 
to mark the third anniversary of 
the Supreme Court decision .on 


Parley Backs Fight in South 


* 


An impassioned plea defending 
use of the fifth amendment before 
Congressional committees was 
made by Sidney Reitman, counsel 


+ 


conference on human relations, | \fay 25... Publishers and nation-| ses. | 
first city we ang Aart “ind, ' 4] and local distributors of six mag-| Chapin also called for individual 
was schedu to re at azines, including Confidential, in- contributions and collections for 


stand against. Jim Crow: policies in 
Levittown housing developments. 
The discussion from the foor 


union project. The state Cl 
cially endorsed the Pilgrimage and 
called on unionists and local un- 
ions to support it. In Newark the 


brought out numerous examples. of 
discrimination faced by workers 
in thé shops. Several delegates’ 
from auto showed how the com- 
pany used. “Merit and Ability” 
clauses to violate seniority and 
head off upgrading. They called 
for concrete assistance to the fight 
in the locals. 

Harry Ross from Solidarity 
House, UAW, Detroit, cited the 
menace to employment posed by 
‘automation. He said this develop- 
‘ment is sharpening .discrimination 
by the auto companies against Ne-, 
gro youths in the skilled trades. | 

President _ Krebs — presented ‘an 
award te both menagenient and 
labor in the Jersey City Emerson 
plant for “Maintaining the best 
race relations.” The workers there 
are repesented by the IVE. He’ 
‘also presented an award to Marie 
‘Kilgore for her pioneering: work in! 
helping bring about “The first 
civil rights department in any 
state.” 


State CIO. was chartering buses. 
Other unions officially, or groups of 
unions members unofficially, in 
Packinghouse, District 65, Social 
Workers, IVE, auto, Teamsters 
and many other unions were send- 
ing delegations. 

Fraternal, human relations and 
community groups were partici- 
pating in the great event. 


Geo. Morris 
In Newark - 
On May 28 


NEWARK.—How can the labor 
movement rid itself of racketeer- 
ing? What is the Senate inyestiga- 
tion trying to accomplish—a clean 
labor movement or a dead one? 


the’. Armory, Sunday, May . 18. ° ithe Negro farmers in Clarendon 
Among the aims of the conference «dicted by Union County Grand county, tees Carolina, starting 
community atmosphere in which | and sell indecent publications in 


yu ght. The Negro people there are 
our citizens can Wark and live tithe county .. . Thigh bone of ajfighting an attempt to subjugate 
gether.” The conference sponsor- a ee 


afer 70 million duck-billed|them by terror and an economic 
ing committee invited observers 4: o¢aur discovered in Gloucester|boycott sponsored by local white 
from other localities to attend. County wt _ 94 million dollar state |Supremacists. A first hand report 
PLANT PEACE OAK surplus seen for July 1. . . Looks 00 this struggle was later given by 
PRINCETON—A red oak tree,|jike another record year for New Billy Fleming of Clarendon county. 
planted at Morven, the governor S| Jersey Tunpike with toll collee-| Paul Krebs, state CIO president, 
residence, has been named ’€ ‘tions for the first quarter of ‘57 in his wélcoming address, spelled 
Peace Oak. The title, suggested) ;mning 34 percent ahead of last out the price white workers in the 
by a Plainfield woman, has been',ear . Millburn celebrating|South are paying for corporation 
endorsed by Gov. and Mrs. Mey- 100th anniversary week of May 19 inspired discrimination, in the form) 
ner. If all goes well the 12 foot. | As of July 1, 1956 New Jer-|of lower wages. 
sapling will grow and live for sey’s population had increased by Benjamin Segal, trade union 
hundreds of years. 570,000 persons or 11.7 percent!consultant of the Fund for the Re- 
PIGS DOOMED lover the 1950 census figures . . .'public, and president Workers 
SECAUCUS — Superior Court,FBI arrested a Plainfield man on'Education, Local 189, AFL-CIO, 
Judge Stanton has ordered Secau-'charges of parr $5,000 worth raised the question in an address, 
cus stock farmers to move all pigs|of shrimp .. . new organist|“What About Discrimination In 
from that municipality by Nov. 1,'at the all white Tenafly Trinity| The North?” He called for a fight 
1958. The State Board of Health| Litheran Ghurch “is Raymond against bias in the shops and for 
asked for a May ’58 deadline, but Jackson: of Providence, a Negro trade union democracy. Segal took 
the pig farmers requested more... Dr. J. Minor Sullivan, Trenton a four square position in support 


: 


time. The 60,000 pigs on some physi¢ian connected with the Tren- 
25 stock farms are responsible for ton 6 case, denied new hearing 
that odor Jérsey commuters get by State Supreme Court, says he 
when entering or leaving the N. J. will go to U.S. Supreme pes 
Turnpike near the Lincoln Tunnel.|. ... N. J. Education Assn. urging 
CHINESE MINISTER |GOP dominated Legislature to in-| 

HIGHLAND PARK—The pastor 'crease minimum. starting salaries’ 
of the First Baptist Church here|for teachers by $600 . . . Camden 
is the Rev. Richard Chen of|Courier Post up from five to seven 


Shanghai, China, who assumed his cents. — 


N.J. State ClO Maps Plans For 
‘Intensive’ Labor Registration 


The State CIO has submitted bers. The local union would then 
plans for the “most. intensive reg- urge these unionists to register. 
istration campaign ever launched In addition, each county council! 


of the Bill of Rights for all. 


— 
se 


NLRB Election 
At Esso SO 


> 


How can labor unite to meet the 
Big Business offensive? What are 
the economic prospects for Ameri- 
can workers? 

These and other questions of 
the most vital concern to working 
people and all progressive Ameri- 
cans’ will be discussed by George 


Reverse Stein 
Conviction 


LINDEN.—An NLRB election 
was scheduled here last Thursday. 
to determine the bargaining agent 
for process and mechanical workers 
at the Esso Standard Oil Company's 
Bayway plant. On the ballot were 
the AFL-CIO Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union, the newly 
organized “Independent”  Petro- 
leum Workers Union. of Bayway 
and no union. ' 


Formerly, a non-affiliated union 


| 


' 


WASHINGTON. — The United 
States Supreme Court this week 
reversed the conviction of former 
New Jersey Communist Party) 
Chairman Sid Stein on charges of | 


“harboring” Robert Thompson. | . . 
The convictions of two. others/crucial meeting of the AFL-C1O 


were also reversed and the three | €xecutive council which — _— 
will get new trials. |place-on May 20. The subject o 


The Court reversed the convic- ee nage ag s talk 


tions on grounds of illegal activi-| The meeting, sponsored by the 
Essex County Freedom of the 


Morris, labor editor of the Dai 

Worker, on Tuesday evening, May 

28, 8:15 p.m.,.at Tunis Mansion, 
en St., Newark. 


Morris will also report on the 


ia New Jersey” to James L. Mc-|would get a list of the nom-regis- that had been trying for over two 
Devitt, National Director of thejtered unionists according to the years to negotiate a contract with 


the others were victims of. an ille- 


ties on the 3 of the FBI. The 
high tribunal ruled that Stein and Press Committee. will also cli- 
max a drive by Essex supporters 


AFL-CIO’s Committee on Politi--community each lives in. The} 
cal Education. ~|county councils will set Ward. and 


The program submitted by Paul District COPE committees in each 
Krebs, New Jersey CIlO-president,' community to visit the non-regis- 
calls for the establishement of a,tered members. . 
statewide CIO registration com-|. County councils would also: 
mittee. It would be made up oOf|press local . election. officials for! 
representatives from every Interna- additional hours and facilities for 
tional Ale ow and every Sane? ecneneng registrations. 
council. This committee would su-| « ecess : 3 
pervise the job of checking the dae _ & o ee 
names of every CIO member Napier ets ” poe. awe 

said, “we will make a major step 


New Jersey against the official 

county registration lists. forward toward a fuller democracy 
Alter. pac wate Es apa remeure ,where every eligible citizen is 

union mem ve Deen Com-| registered and casts a vote on-Elec- 
‘led. t 1d _| registered and casts a 

2 he -commmsee would: chan tion Day for the candidate of his 

choice.” 


nel the names back to the affili- 
ates in each of the counties, and | | | 
would launch a drive to get every|, The CIO leader also stated that 
non-registered CIO member reg-\the CIO. ‘Women’s League would 
istered OD Va 9 : be. an important adjunct. of the 
chr nacammaltes Seoul fornish, labor inepired . regtention * ci: 
each local union in the state with'paign with its “inyaluable assis. 
6 lst -of ns asregeedl még! tage Y's NPRM 


| 


| 


‘ie 


wee bone. Sena ot te 


the company represented the 
workers. Fed up with*the com- 
pany's — and refusing to 
settle, mi tne y the layoff of over 
500 workers, the employes voted 
to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. 


Following the vote to join with 


new “independent” union  sud- 
denly appeared. This led to the 
National Labor Board election. 
About 2,100 are eligible to. vote. 
Louis Crema, who was president 
of the union before it affiliated 
with the Oil Workers, led the move- 
ment for ae. He declared | 
that job security was the°key issue 
in the NLRB election. | 
“When people can be laid off 
without even. prior notice to the 
union, we have no job security,” 
he said. He also said that workers 


L ) 


pawer ) 
orkerg International. .Union. .. : 


{Communist 


gal search and seizure by J. Ed- 
er Hoovers agents. The Court 
ivided 6-2 with the majority vot- 
ing for the defendants and new 
trias. 

Stein, who is known to thou- 
sands of Jerseyans, was later con- 


of the labor press for 50 additional . 
Worker and 15 Daily Worker subs. 
Admission to the meeting is 50 
cents. 


victed in a trial in New York of | 


cate under: the infamous Smith 


Act. He has already served a good 


der the first conviction—which the 
Supreme Court now says was ille- 
oe His second conviction is also 

ing a : 


ppealed., ) 

-Stein, who lived -and worked in 
New Jersey for many years, was a 
Party organizer in 
Camden, and later became ‘state 
chairman of. the. Jersey party. He 
was a°‘member of ti 
Committee,. and was reelected to 


rt of the sentence given him un-— 


National . 


that. body at the recent Party con-. 


lives: in New ‘York: City, i's. 


wention. last: February, He now - 


Reentereaqd as second ciaxa matter Oct 


iuimois |} \X/ 
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While Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the global tide of protests against continued 


LAS VEGAS, May 11. 


. There is every indication that the 


Government is going to great lengths to gather well-documented 


evidence that the tests, starting . 


outside the closely guarded test site . 


. Thursday constitute no danger 
. New York Times, May 12. 


nuclear testing by the great powers rose to new high lev- 


els. 


Observers from 47 countries have been invited to 


these latest tests which are to continue during June, July 


and August. 


The British government ‘has 
just exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb at Christmas Island in 
the South Pacific. The United 
States and British tests follow 
a series of seven by the Soviet 
Union during April. 

From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal; this time from the 
Supreme Soviet and addressed 
to the U.S. Congress and the 
British Parliament, urging that 
representatives of all three bodies 
get together to explore ways of 
negotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 


The British Foreign Office 
hastened » — the Supreme 
aes ei ay l, as did two 

epublican members 
ft t Suahes Foreign Relations 
Committe, Sens. William F. 
2 Rte of California and 


ONE MISTAKE IS 


ONE TOO MANY 


LONDON~—Earl Attlee, form- 
er Laborite Prime Minister, in 
a debate in the House of Lords 
on the H-bomb and the bomb 
tests last week, urged a new ap- 
proach to the Soviet Union. Cit- 
ing the differences among sci- 
entists about the danger to 


“ 


health involved in continued nu- 
clear testing, Attlee said: 

“I should like to give the ben- 
» cht of the doubt to posterity.” 


== 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa. 
* 


ON THE EVE of the Nevada 
tests the State Department made 
public an exchange of notes in 
which it rejected a request of 
the Japanese government to halt 
the tests. The U.S. note in- 
sisted that tests had to be con- 
tinued “for the purpose of de- 
terring aggression and preserv- 
ing the peace.” ‘And it brushed 
off the Japanese government’s 
concern about the menace to 
health with the statement that 
the Nevada tests “will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not 
to result in any significant addi- 
tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” 


Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY addition to radia- 
tion levels is harmful. 

© Among other outstanding 
developments in the struggle to 
halt the tests were: 

© The West German Bunde- 
stag (lower house of Parliament) 
passed a resolution urging the 
United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union to suspend their 
nuclear weapons tests. The reso- 
lution was adopted after the 
defeat of proposals by the So- 


- cial Democrats and Free Demo- 


crats to ban all atomic 
ment for the West Gaeee 
armed forces. ) 
® Two hundred delegates 
representing 100,000 Welsh coal 
noes on Page 13) 


These P ‘lerien 
To the Capita 


The mighty Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom carried with it to the nation’s 


a weight of moral and legal justification unmatched in American history. Not 
founding fathers, when they drew up their Declaration of Inde pendence, hi 


damning evidence against King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders of the 
American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, had decreed that Ne- 
gro children could not legally 
be forced to attend segregated 
schools; that the “separate. but 
equal” doctrine violated the 
14th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Negroes were not fight- 
ing AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
Fathers, but for the enforcement 
of the law, for law and order. 


But less than two months 
after the victory over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of Indianola, an  oganization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terror and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school desegregation peti- 
tions. and from registering to 
vote. 

. 

IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign was so successful, with 
the assistance of the state and 
local government agencies, that 
the 22,000 Negroes who were 
registered to vote in 1955 had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956. This revision 
downward of Negro voters by 
the economic squeeze and even 
murder was testified to by none 
other than Mississippis CGov- 
ernor James P. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. Of 
course, Gov. Coleman attributed 
the small Negro vote to failure 
to pay the poll tax. 


The success of the Mississip- 
pi White Citizens Councils in- 
spired their growth in other 
Deep South states — Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, 


. Florida and one or two others. 


Negroes — were 


——ses -—- 


inside THE WORKER 


10 Shares Won't Make You 
a Capitalist—page 6 

The Battle of Automation 

_—page 3 

Catholics and Socialists in 
Poland—page 3 

Moscow Peace Moves Un- 
balances. State _Dept.— 
page 2 

Soviets Set Date For New 
Industry Setup—page 5 

COPE Parley Maps Fi 
on Anti-Labor_ Bi 
page 5 


_ whose names 


a 


signed to desegregation petitions 
were fired from their jobs; in 
some instances bombs were 
thrown at their homes; two Mis- 
sissippi Negroes—Lamar Smith, 
in Brookhaven, and the Rev. 
George W. Lee, of Belzoni — 
were killed for wanting to vote. 
And Gus Courts, the 60-year- 
old Belzoni grocer, was shot. 
This pattern of terror was en- 
dorsed by the “quality white 
folk” in every Deep South com- 


= 


—— ——> 


” ae Sie, 
Next week's WORKER will. 


carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 
Don't miss it. This edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 
ceremonies opened. 


es 


munity and decent white citi- 
zens were cowed into silence. 
The Negroes of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, the in- 
itiators of the desegregation suits 
in 1951, have won the battle in 
the courts but have been denied 
the fruits of victory. 
* 

TO THE CONTRARY, in 
Clarendon County and adjacent 
territory Negroes have been 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
ination. Negro businessmen and 
farmers have had mortgages 
foreclosed; credit has been de- 
nied; _ wholesalers have » refused 


WHY LOCHINVAR? 
WE HAVE SIGRID 


Walter Scott told us more 
than a century ago that Lochin- 
var came out of the west and 
that “through all the wide border 
his steel was the best.” 

We have no Lochinvar, but 
we have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
licked a mile for our money. 
Sigrid, in a five-sentence letter 
tells us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 subscriptions already—which 
we joyfully reported two weeks 
ago—but that “we have set our- 
selves new goals for the months 
of May and June.” 

At the circulation departments 
of the Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 


’ no end when Sigrid continues: 


“We propose to secure another 
100 subs by July 1. The experi- 
ence of the people who have 
worked in the circulation drive, 
makes us feel very confident 
that this goal, too, can be achiev- 
ed. . The nine subs we are 
sending in today is our first in- 
stallment on the new goals.” 


ae 

TO. THIS NOTE of cheer 
must be added another. Steve 
Nelson, member of a committee 
of - Communist Party leaders 
working for the drive, is planning 
a tour of a number of Midwest 


to deliver goods to Né 
chants, 
known to be membes 
NAACP have been 

buy milk for babies 
South Carolina stores aff 
Negro. professionals h 


safe from the boycottes : 


nomic squeezers, as 
liam Fleming, the (¢ 
County undertaker, the 
and establishments h 
bombed or shot into. 


This terror has bk 
backed by the gove 
eight Deep South stat 
no schools have been dé 
ed and where laws have 
acted for the expressed 
of nullifying the 
Court's ruling in those} 


The states that rem} 
pletely segregated ar 
ma, Florida, Mississipy 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Tennessee has one 

with desegregated publ} 
and along with Louisiag 


capital 


sven the 


more 


ro mer- 
Even Negro ¢ dpnsumers 


of the 


inable to 


in some 
d where 
ive been 
or eco- 
as Wil- 
larendon 
r homes 
re been 


fen fully 


ment of 
Ss where 
pegregat- 
ibeen en- 
| Purpose 
upreme 
istates. 


in come- 
Alab: ii- 
Hi, South 


county 


“Noh 


Carolina and Virginia hk ve’ some 
desegregation at the college lcv- 
el. But except for Tnnessee, 
all the rest have made|ino steps 
toward public school integration. 

In Louisiana, Alabama and 
Texas, the National Ag¢kociation 
for the Advancement of| Colored 
People has been outlawed by 
court injunctions; and we state 

_ (Continued on Pagp 5) 


f 


cities, in the course of which he 
will not only speak on the Pitts- 
burgh Smith Act retriall/in which 
he is a defendant, but also give a 
much-needed boost to the Worker 
drive. 

Steve is scheduled at la Worker 
builders meeting in Detroit June 
14, the target date set by Detroit 
supporters for turning jin funds. 
and subs in substantial quantities. 
- According to Martha $tone, the 
live-wire chairman of the party 
committee, Steve and others are 
going to do a lot of spefking for 
the paper these crucial Weeks. 

To all of which lwe say, 
Bravo! All of this willl) be duly 
noted in this coe. | 


MEANWHILE, we fmust re- 
port that the situation) is grit 
—very grim. The Minn¢sota-Da- 
kota region is, alas, the e xception, 
not—repeat NOT-the tule. The 
paper will — Repeat WILL — go 
under unless there is a ot more 
of the Minnesota-Dakota kind of 
activity real soon. 

Sooo000—rush 
contrilsetinnn ta teat.’ t. Mak ai 
and money orders out to Robert 
W. Dunn, or Committee for a 
Free Press, P.O. Box 231, P 


Station, New York 3, J 


you're around town, dic 


We're athe th lot 
Street, N, Fe 


Y. Or if 
» over. 
5 E. 12th 
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Report Teamster 
VPs Will Replace 
Beck With Junta” 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 
last week in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate rack- 
ets committee dished out more on; — 
Dave Beck’s corruption and the] originally groomed by Beck to con- 
AFL-CIO executive council is set}duct a “million dollar publicity 


to meet tomorrow in Washington. drive for the union, and especially 
Information was leaking—in fact, | for himself. The IBTs executive 
. ee . ’ 


dripping quite freely, from quart-| board, on the insistence of the ag- 


: at |i secretary-treasurer, John F. 
ers in and ar6und the IBT—that)!"8 | secre i Nhs 
some arrangement is under way to English, scotched Beck's plan and 


ease Beck out of the picture and adopted instead the more limited 


put the 1,500,000-member union objective of hiring Chamay s firm 
under a “junta” until the conven-'@s its counsel on public relations. 


tion of the union next September. | 
The rank and file upsurge in the 2 report 
IBT’s locals, with bony “of them JB vice-preside nts — »” 
overthrowing the receivership dic-| handle the union $ ded This was 
tatorships set up by Beck‘s machine, reported to have included: 
does not have articulate leadership} Dave Beck's resignation imme- 
on a national scale. Much of the diately with a committee of IBT 
revolt is limited to local demands officials, or a temporary president, 
for democracy, an accounting of to run the union’s affairs until the 
funds and changes in local leader-' September convention. 
ships. ® Vice-president Frank Brew- 
But some of the IBT’s leaders ster, Western Conference head of 


are frankly fearful this movement the IBT to be , 
can prove dangerous to their ma- ured in the Northwest corruption 


chine-hold on the union and they a m a4 ge Panag 
are maneuvering for a “peaceful” Vice-president: mre eat 
transition. Their objectives coin-,"#"> who was convicted for taking 


cide in many respects with some) bribes, to be ousted, 


i Big | @ A reputable accounting firm 
employer interests who also would) 
be most unhappy to see a more to be hired to go over the IBT's 


ee financial accounts and an outside 
radical’trend in the union. legal Geun to-hendlia fee Seuel anat- 
* ters. 

THE “palace revolution” idea! © The union to immediately take 
was taken head-on last Tuesday measures itself for cleanup corrup- 
by David B. Charnay, head of Al- tion without the intervention of the 
lied Industrial Relations Associates, AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
the publicity firm engaged by the, mittee. 

IBT to conduct a counterdrive to * 

the adverse publicity the union has} AT this writing it is still not clear 
been suffering in recent months.'what the five VPs will do with 
This is the same public relations}Charnay’s recommendations. They 
firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the|faced the problem of preparing an 
modern miracle man of Wall Street;|IBT reply to charges of corruption 
other big corporations and the|thrown at the union before the 
United Mine Workers. Charnay was/ Ethical Practices Committee on 


Moscow Peace 


Unbalance State D 


” 
| 
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By JOSEPH CLARK 
HAVING DONE a good journalistic job in getting an 
extended interview with Soviet Communist Party leader, 


Nikita Khrushchev, the editors of the N. Y. Times were busy 


t ying to undo the effects of the 
Soviet proposals for a new Big Four 
conference and for American-Soviet 
discussions to end East-West ten- 
sions. 

“Moscow Wants & Deal” was 
the sneering headline over the 
Times’ editorial rejection (May 13) 


was writing in the Sunday Times 
that “both sides’—the U.S. and 
USSR— would benefit “from a 
military withdrawal from the Iron 
as oat A in Germany... 
This kind of “subversion” was 
evidently rampant, because on 
of American-Soviet negotiations.| Tuesday Walter Lippman argued 


May 6. They have until next Fri- 
day to reply. And while they are 
pondering the reply, the Senate 
Committee in another week of 
hearings poured out more evidence 
of corruption by Beck involving 
even bigger deals, one of them 


Charnay submitted on Tuesday) 
t to the committee of five) 


sidetracked. He fig-| 


amounting to a $200,000 “loan” 
from a big motor freight hauler. 
The firm’s head admitted to the 
Senate Committee he neyer ex- 
‘pected the loan to be repaid. Char- 
nay, without passing on the guilt 
or innocence of Beck, simply ad- 
‘vised the union that in the public 
eye he has brought so much dis- 
credit upon the IBT that the union 
lcannot save him, and cannot wipe 
the dirt off itself without dumping 
‘Beck and pals. 

The reports of Charnay's advice 
make no mention of James Hoffa, 
the vice-president publicized as 
most intimately connected with 
‘America’s racketdom. Hoffa al- 
ready under one indictment for 
iseeking to obtain data from the 
[Senate's McClellan Committee 
‘through bribes, was indicted along 
‘with two others for violation of 
ithe anti-wire tapping law. He had 
the phones of the Detroit offices of 
the union tapped to uncover con- 
versations between anyone on his 
staff and the Senate committee in- 
vestigators, the indictment charges. 

. 


THE IBT took official notice of 
persistent press reports of an im- 
‘pending “palace revolution.” Last 
Sundays executive board meeting 
adopted a motion denying there 
had been any discussion of Beck 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Assignment 
U.Ss& A. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan this bright week of 


spring, you 

get many im- 

pressions of 

swiftly chang- 

ing times, and 

chief among 

them is the 

fact that the 

people en 

masse are be- 

coming aware 

of the dan- 

ers from radi- 

active fallout. 

Taik to them and you hear 
it. Head their newspapers and 
yeu see it. The recent warn- 
ings of the Pope, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Albert 
Schweitzer, and many other 
pioneer voices that cried out in 
the wilderness are beginning to 
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[According to the editorial, in the N. Y. Herald Tribune that 
‘Khrushchev called “for the one--we would have to get together 
sided disarmament of the. West, with Russia on disarmament. 
and as a start proposes a disarmed 
zone across Europe based on a 
partitioned and helpless Germany."|| jnnmann wrote: 

But the sentiment for big power) “|. But somehow or other the 
ad the oma'to chtge of keen ee ee ee 
ve Ne -and Mr. Zorin has begun to loo 
manship for our government, John as if a genuine noaitiaiion might 

Foster Dulles, couldn't reject the) actually be in the making.” 
Soviet disarmament proposals out) Describing the implications of 
“s ge — a press Con-| the atomic revolution in armament, 
erence iuesday te . May pro-| Linnpman concludes: 

pose its own “open skies” aerial) “The net of all this is that there 
noe BY plan covering Siberia ig as President Eisenhower said 
an aska. some years ago, no alternative to 

Washington was in a dither bé-lnsene. Tih Papell Hs, way of say- 
‘cause the Soviet representative at|ing that there is no alternative to 
the UN disarmament talks in Lon- coming to some kind of agreement, 
don, Valerian Zorin, had accepted | explicit or implicitly, between 
a tentative proposal by Stassen Moscow and ashington.” 

Shades of the interview by 
Times managing editor, Turner 
Catledge, with Khrushchev! The 
Soviet leader had said: 

“The case of international ten- 
sions is like a cabbage. If you 
tear off the leaves one by one you 
come to the heart. And the heart 
of this matter is relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. | 

“That is because they are the 
two most powerful nations indus- 
trially and from the military point 


fs 
DISCUSSING the London talks, * 


. . 
for an aerial survey plan covering 


Alaska and Siberia. Dulles indi- 
cated that Administration counsels 
‘were divided on Stassen’s proposal 
and that the U.S. disarmament 
negotiator may be called home 
for consultations. 

* 


DULLES ADMITTED that the 
Soviet Union has agreed to Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower's Geneva sugges- 
‘tions that aerial inspections be in- 
cluded in disarmament plans. And 
if anything seems calculated to 
raise temperatures in Foggy Bot-jof view so far as atomic and hy- 
tom, where the State Department|drogen bombs are concerned «as 
is located, it's the “menace” of well as conventional arms. These 
Soviet agreement. are the two powers which engage 

While on Monday the Times in the most active polemics.” 
was rapping the Moscow efferts to| KHRUSHCHEV said America 
get together with the U.S., only|and the Soviet Union should get 
ithe day before Chester Bowles, together without detriment to re- 
‘former U.S. ambassador to India,| (Continued on Page 13) 
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In the midwest the warnings are heing heard 


Detroit 


HE HOME NEWSPAPER—ESTABLISE 


TT TT 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. SUNDAY. 


for End 
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street and he says “Amen” to 
Dr. Rosenthal’s plea. 


On May 13 the Detroit News, 
in its lead editorial, headlined 
the question: “More Nuclear 
Tests: Are They Worth It?” It 
asked in conclusion, “To what 
possible end do we pursue the 
latest model of doom when we 
already possess military power 
beyond any conceivable need or 
utility? Is it really worth even 
a small risk to go on improving 
an arsenal which cannot any 
further serve the purposes of 
mankind?” 

* 

STORIES such as this in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer are cn 
the increase: “Finds Milk Get- 
ting More’ Radioactive.” It 
quotes Dr. Arnold B, Kurlander, 
assistant for planning to the sur- 
geon general of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who-said, “Trac- 
es of radioactive strontium and 
cesium have been detected in 


> 


to Bomb Test : 


be heard. 

‘or example: on my arrival in 
the world’s automobile capital I 
picked up the newspapers to 
discover that the Detreit Free 
Press has begun to series of 


f , 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 
In its next issue The Worker 
will publish a diseussion on nu- 
clear weapons testing and who 
to blame for the failure to 
ait it, 7 
The discussion is in the form 
of a Jetter from Norman Cousins, 
editer of the influential weekly, 
The Saturday Review, with a re-_ 
play by A. B. Magil, editor of 
he Worker. ~ ; 


The 
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articles on the unseen danger 
that menaces mankind. 


Its special writer, Herbert T. 
Marlin, asks, in'a story four col- 
umns wide on the top of the 
front page: “Are We Being 
Poisoned? What of Radiation?” 

The Detroit News in its. big 
Sunday edition featured a pro- 
and-con argument under the 
headline: “Experts Split on A- 
Danger.” Two eminent nuclear 
scientists were on one ‘side of 
the argument, under the cap- 
tion, “Opposed,” and Dr. Wil- | 
lard F. Libby, scientist member 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was listed, “In Favor.” 

Earlier in Cleveland I found 


the Plain Dealer, and the Press 


carrying similar material, and 
the arguments did not list in 
favor of Dr. Libby. 

* 


THE Plain Dealer, for exam- 
ple, had an eight-columm stream- 
er on its letter page which said: 
“Scientist and. Chemist Argue 
Elequently for End to Bomb 
Tests.”. Lhe pieces were signed 
by Dr. Felix Rosenthal, secre- 
tarv, Cleveland branch, Feder- 
ation of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olvnyk, chemist. 

Olynyk suggested in his letter, 
“Since Cleveland is one of the 
12 ‘cities in the United States 
having an official radiation de- 
tection.station, the public might 
he even more interested in the 


f 


weather reports if the radiation 
background levels were included 
with the temperature, the rain- 
fall and the pollen count.” 
Rosenthal ‘concluded: “The 
world from Japan to Albert 
Schweitzer is praying that these 
dangerous experiments be 
stopped. Let America be on 
the side of morals, reason and 
common sense, and let us begin 
to build a world in which the 
freedom and dignity of man, 
and indeed his very survival, is 
no longer threatened by the fear 
of war and universal destruction, 
world of the future will be that 
and let us remember that the 
which we make it.” | 
Talk, tp most apy man on. the 


’ ire ‘cer Pa, ~vitan 


knowledge of reality... bi Ane 


milk in increasing amounts dur- 
ing the past five years. . .” The 
account said that Rober! A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati will institute a reg- 
ular testing program of milk 
samples monthly from Califor- 
nia, Utah, Missouri, Ohio and 
New York. 


And here in Detroit, you Jearn 
from our own Michigag editor, 
William Allan, that the UAW 
and several other unions are 
bitterly opposed to the construc- 
tion of an atomic power plant 
at Monroe, near Detroit, and 
Toledo, revy ote an. some 
occurs, could ki ,000 people. 

The beginning of irl ses. is 
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IT HAPPENED IN POLAND 


Catholics and Socialists 


Unite for Heaven on 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK 
_ WARSAW. |} 
A SOMEWHAT superficial 
question which has been 
— particularly since Po- @ 
and’s general election is:! @ 
“Who really rules Poland, = 
Gomulka or Cardinal Wys nski?” ~- 
Or, more accurately, which is; (@ 
the greater force in Poland, the #4 
United Workers’ Party or the Cath-- #3 
olic Church? 2 
Friends of Poland’s socialism ex-! : 
‘gy concern at what appears to | 
e the great influence of the 
Church. | ES Sean 
It is fairly obvious that there Sa 
would not have been anything like 
the same degree of national unan-| 


‘see themselves as ideological “im-| 


Earth 


ple have taken and accepted the 


whole nation, the raising of living 
standards. 
The workers who demonstrated 


in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 
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cesses were not part of that dem- Segise?: % 


onstration—expressed the general 


wish of the working people to im- 
prove socialist efficiency, but not! 
to destroy socialism. They had 
rejected capitalism for ever long 
before. | 

In the countryside anyone, in-' 
cluding the local priest, who tried 


. 
<< 


preaching a return to the brutaliz-) 3 


ing poverty of the past would not 
get far with the peasants. | 
The mass of intellectuals, too, 
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socialist road as the only way to § 
achieve the aim which unites the & 


Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholics who have 


— a 


accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


imity in the general election had 
not the Episcopate called on the 
people to vote. 

e return to religious instruc- 

tion in all schools, with the state 
paying for textbooks and teachers, 
is, again, not at all what is ex- 
pected by socialists of a socialist 
| country. 
{ They do not want intolerance, 
4 Or suppression, but why active in- 
‘ struction in the ichookst Why not 
leave orgicn strictly to the con- 
science of the individual and the 
Church? Why give it state back- 
ing? 

And then perhaps it has been 
noted that a Secular Schools So- 
ciety has been founded in War. 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para- 
doxically, we see socialists in a 
socialist country demanding from 
a socialist government, the Sie 
of which are of an avowed ma- 
terialist outlook, that their children 
be protected from theological in- 
fluences at school. 

Probably nine out of ten Polish 
people are members of the Cath- 
olic Church. A large number, 

robably a majority, of United 
Vorkers’ Party members are Cath- 
olics; in the countryside’ the 
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| WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


Church has great authority. 
| The policy and mistaken prac- 
tice of the Polish government over 
the past 12 years tended to drive 
people to the Church. Attempts 
to impose a socialist outlook mere- 
ly created and hardened a resist- 
ance to it, and partly discredited 
it. 
_ Those are the bones of the real- 
ity of religious belief in Poland. 
The flesh and blood can be seen 
in the erowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 
| * 
| THOSE are the realities the 
Polish socialist government faced 
when several months ago it for- 
‘mulated, together with the Cath- 
olic leadership, new regulations 
providing for among other things 
the return to religious instruction 
in the schools and 
freedom for the Church to make 
its own appointments. 

But what about the other side 
of the coin? 


— 


: 


reater practical | 


provers of socialism.” 

Then again, as Gomulka has 
pointed out, the party building so- 
cialism is “in power” in Poland. 
And it intends to hold that power 
because “even the worst People’s 
Government is better than any 
other.” 

From such opposing realities de- 
rives the special policy toward re- 
ligion adopted by the government, 

It is not, as some people think, 
a policy of compromise, nor is it 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, 
coexistence between two groupings 
of people within one country. 

It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Church mast be incor- 
porated within the socialist politi- 
cal and economic system. It must 
be afforded the fullest rights to 


gious bounds. 

Nobody just “thought up” such 
a situation as exists in Poland, 
where a largely religious people 
with a highly developed eliatdan 
organizational structure has ee 
led socialism. 


i 


OF COURSE, the Polish So- 


function within its proper reli- 


a materialist outlook without res- 
.ervations. Of course, they hope 
that will happen some day. Un- 
doubtedly they will in every way 
possible assist toward that end. 

Gomulka has pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that where a sufficient body 
of people agitate for lay schools 
for children, they shall have them. 
Already a dozen of such schools 
are now open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. 

Undoubtedly many publications 
and other means will be developed 
by the government and the party 
to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth. 

But clearly the masses of Polish 
'people will more easily be free of 
medieval ideas when they have 
freed themselves of the. present 
difficult, and to some baffling, eco- 
nomic problems. When they have 
rid themselves of the daily penance 
and frustrations of low living 
standards. 


_ 
A LEADING Communist formu- 


lated the basic approach of the 


First the majority of Polish peo-' cialists and Communists would like’ government and party thus: “The sun-worshippers. 
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BUILDING UP TO THE “BATTLE OF AUTOMATION’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WE HAVE been talking 
so much in recent years 
about the “problem” of 
automation and the many 
new elements in the tech- 
nology and 
com p 0 sition 
of the working 
class that came 
with it, that 
we tend to al- 
most overlook 
the fact that 
the labor 
movement is 
Ady g over 
rom discussion 
to ACTION on the problem: that 
some of our major, strongest, 
“pattern-setting” unions have 
reached the decision that a fight 
for shorter hours is the IMME- 
DIATE step—even if it isn’t the 
full answer. 

An important practical, al- 
though formal, step, was taken 
in that direction earlier this 
month, which may well prove 
to be historic, in the sense that 
it was the first move in the cur- 
rent shorter-hours movement to 
to actually put the issue to the 
employers for ACTUAL BAR- 
GAINING next spring. A letter 
was sent by Walter Reuther to 
the six auto companies inform- 
ing them of the auto union's 
recent convention decision to 
make the shorter work week and 
more take-home pay the major 
collective bargaining objective in 
the spring of 1958. He suggested 
that a joint employer-UAW 
committee be formed now, a 
year in advance, to “explore” 
the facts connected with the is- 


sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” and the 
possibilities of oe a strug- 
gle would be improved. 

Reuther undoubtedly antici- 
pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground a 
lengthy study would be re- 
quired. But whatever the factors 
in the picture, the employers 
were put OFFICIALLY on no- 
tice the UAW will be knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a four-day week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's special conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange for 
the $100,000,000 strike fund 
they are talking about in the 
union. 

* 


STUDENTS of history, in- 
cluding labor history, observe 
that great historic events are 
often more fully appreciated 
years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big history are not fully 
conscious of the magnitude and 
significance of their deeds. 

The significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s when 
a handful of organized workers 
had the audacity to put forward 
the demand then (more radical 
than a six-hour day now) and 
even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May 1, 1886, 
is one example. There is far 
greater appreciation today of 
what those working men and 
women did 70° years ago:’’Re- 


calling the men and women who | 


held the plants during the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
80s, I know that many of them 
took it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
for America, particularly its 
workers! 

Today, however, our labor 
movement is very much strong- 
er, and its members are more 
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conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity; but a more con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering the warm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached in 
May of 1958. 


THIS is not just another 


er eee 


‘the mass of the people to adoptjunity of the people for heaven 


on earth is more important than 
unity after death.” | 

The group of Catholic deputies 
in the Seym must be aware of the 
truth of that statement. Likewise 
the editors of Catholic publica- 
tions. All of them support the 


economic aims of the government. 


They know that less than a 
dozen years ago Poland’s economy 
was the devastated shambles of 
| what was, before the war, a back- 
‘ward economy. They know that 
‘today Poland turns out more than 
five million tons of steel a year, 
builds ocean-going vessels, makes 
‘motor cars, machine tools, radio 
and television sets, and a thousand 
‘and one other new products. 

The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 
bilizing force of the program of 
‘economic, political and social ad- 
‘vance outlined at the eighth Ple- 
num of the United Workers Party 
is rooted precisely in that they offer 
| the achievements of the kind of 
life the Polish people want, regard- 
less as to whether they are Catho- 
‘lics, Communists, simple-lifers or 
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shorter hours movement. We are 
really heading towards the first 
decisive “Battle of Automation.” 
The issue of automation that 
hung like a cloud over the re- 
cent UAW convention—the issue - 
of more output with fewer men. 
As George Meany put it, it is an 
old issue, but while the tradi- 
tional pattern is the displace- 
ment of men by machines, now 
we have “machines that tell 
other machines what to do.” It 
is playing havoe with the jobs 
and lives of auto workers. This 
year’s season is almost: gone and 
tens of thousands who spent 
many years in the industry did 
not get a crack at any work. 


The schedule of collective bar- 
gaining dates is one reason why 
the UAW is first in line to cross 
swords with the enemy on the 
shorter work week issue. But 
that is a secondary reason. 


More important is the fact 
that the UAW is the largest 
and strongest union to face the 
major trusts; it is more advanced 
and more miltant than others; it 
is forced to take the ball because 
automation and its by-products 
are cutting more severely into 
the standards and jobs of the 
auto workers than in any other 
field. The UAW dare not let 
go of the ball because’ of the 
high unemployment and _ rest- 
lessness in the plants covered by 
the union from coast to coast. 
Witness the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The issues there, 
as “elsewhere are job runaway, 

op runaway, speedup, farm- 
ing out work; but at bottom, all 
stem from the technological 
“revolution.” 

* 


THE very fact that the VAW 
has put the shorter work week 
on the bargaining table, has put 


the issue on amore REALISTIC 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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INTERCONTINENTAL MISSILE 


MADRID, May 13—General Rojas arrived here by plane today from Colombia to 
take up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 


State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 


Gen. Eisenhower at the Battle of Capitol Hill... 


By ALAN MAX 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery refought the Battle of 
Gettysburg the other day and found the com- 
manders wanting on both sides. 

The two generals of World War II traced the 
surge of combat in the Civil War battle of 1863 
first on an electric map, then by car and foot. 

“Maybe some of those people (the Civil War 
commanders) might have criticized the way we 
fought our own battles,” the President remarked 
as they stood atop Culp’s hill, a rocky, tree- 
covered peak. 

It is also possible, it seems to me, that a hun- 
dred years from now, a future President may re- 
view the military tactics of General Eisenhower 
and the papers may carry the following dispatch: 


WASHINGTON, MAY 12, 2051.—The Presi- 
dent and a visitor from overseas today refought 
the Battle of Capitol Hill. The century-old repu- 
tation of General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, mulling over what went wrong 
at this and that point. 

The President couldn’t seem to find rateee | 
General Eisenhower had done right in the 5-mont 
battle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against Genera] East- 
Jand, General Eisenhower “should have been 
sacked,” the President and his visitor agreed. 

As newspapermen and photographers gathered 
around, the President and his friend suramarized 
the 1957 campaign among the following lines: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S main weak- 
ness was his policy of delaying to join issue with 
the enemy. He spent most of his time deploying 


§ 
his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and the summer recess approached. 

At every crucial point in the campaign Gen- 
eral Eisenhower exhibited a fatal indecisiveness. 
Evidently afraid that any attack might result in 
losses of some kind, he refrained from attacking 
altogether. 

It is true that the General dispatched Major 
Brownell up the Hill'several times. But the Major 
had been given either no instructions or feeble 
ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
would get within earshot of the enemy and po- 
litely urge him to behave. 

The General opened the campaign in Jan- 
uary with a mild set of bills and then boldly re- 
treated month after month. 

Meanwhile, General Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched dugout in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 
both sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands 
roamed the countryside, terrorizing the popula- 
tion and leaving a path of force, violence and eco- 
nomic wartare. 

Appeals were directed to General Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enemy in Alabama, Georgia and other 
seats of the rebellion. But the General occupied 
himself, instead, with such matters as visiting 
Gettysburg and finding fault with the conduct of 
that battle of a hundred years earlier. 

The General was even urged, in the event that 
he himself was too preoccupied to visit the front, 
to send his second in command, Colonel Nixon. 
The Colonel, according to the records, evident) 
started out for the front but lost his way in North 
Africa. 
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Socialist Education Forum Set Up 


A. J. MUSTE, pacifist leader,'and does not propose to promote 
announced last week the formation united action by various parties or 
of a 40-member national eommit-'groups, mergers or new organiza- 
tee of the American Forum for tions. It “neither promotes nor 
Socialist Education. Muste will’seeks to inhibit such develop- 
serve as chairman of the group,'ment” in which people may wish 
and Sidney Lens, director of an to engage. 

AFL local in Chicago will act as; Vice presidents of the Forum are 
secretary, [Kermit Eby, professor of eco- 

The American Forum, its state- nomics, University of Chicago; Mil- 
ment of purpose declares, seeks!ton Mayer, author and _ lecturer, 
to promote “study and serious un-| Carmel, Calif.; John T. McManus, 
trammeled political discussions;managing editor, National Guar- 
among all elements that think of dian, New York; Bayard Rustin, an 
themselves as related to historic editor of Liberation magazine; and 
socialist and labor traditions, val-|Mulford Sibley of the political sci- 
ues and objectives . . . however ence faculty, University of Min- 
deep and bitter their differences pesota. 
may have been.” Among the 40 members of the 


Muste emphasized that persons'Forum’s national committee are 
serving on the national committee two leading members of the Com- 
do so as individvals and not as'munist Party, Doxey Wilkerson: 
delegated representatives of any eo Albert Blumberg. 
group. American Forum The Forum's statement of pur- 
on the conviction, said Muste, that|pose follows: 

“individuals from all tendencies) “AMERICAN FORUM is or- 
should be involved in the discus-| ganized in order to stimulate 
sion, provided they commit them-| study and serious, untrammel- 
selves to a free exchange of views} led ion of the problems 
in a spirit of inquiry.” of socialism in the United States. 


elements that think of them- 
selves as related to historic so- 
cialist and labor traditions, val- 
ues and objectives — however 
deep and bitter their differences 
may have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 
of labor, among farmers, in the 
colleges and among the Ameri- 
can people generally there are 
many who do not accept the 
status quo and who are develop- 
ing an interest in political dis- 
cussions provided a fresh and 
undogmatic approach is under- 
taken. 

“Those who organize AMER- 
ICAN FORUM do so not on the 
ome that the problems of 

ilding a sound and effective 
a n left oe been gt 
and agreement for action has 
been reached. Their simple aim 
is to promote study and espe- 
cially continuous discussion in 
a situation where many of the 
answers are not known and 
much division, confusion and 

uent frustration exist. 
They believe that all individuals 
from all elements should be in- 
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PROHIBITIVE ODDS 


YOU'RE NOT an expert. You're an ordinary Joe or 
Jane. You read and hear reports about the new A-bomb 
tests that have started in Nevada, about the Soviet and 
British A- and H-bomb tests. 

You read and hear about the warnings of men like 
Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medical 
missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
that continued testing means catastrophe. 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 
perts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, 
Dr. Charles Price of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Federation of American Scientists—that the tests are a 
menace to health, are increasing the number of victims of 
the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone cancer. 

You read and hear statements by other men who are 
also experts—Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California—that there’s nothing to worry about. 

Who's right? : 

YOU ARE. You want fo play it safe. Even if it’s one 
chance in a thousand—and it’s much more than that—you 
don’t want to take a chance on the don’t-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, your family, the 
whole American people and everybody else. 

As the Vatican newspaper, LOsservatore Romano, 
put it the other day in discussing this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philanthropists or sim- 
ply of humanitarians to recommend abstention.” 

. In this issue we devote a special section of four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb and H-bomb testing. Most of 
this material was prepared and written by Virginia Gard- 
ner who, though not a scientist, has become The Workers 
own expert in this field. o 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these experiments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn- 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet offers to negotiate 
an international agreement to halt the tests? This is the 


| question Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt also raised in a zecent 


column. 
As Ear! Attlee said in the British House of Lords about 


the differences among the scientists: 
“I should like to give the benefit of the doubt to 


posterity.” 


BOMBERS AND HOMES 


“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers cost. $8,000,000,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his budget broadcast Tuesday 
night. At $16,000 each for one-family| homes, the choice 
that our nation faces is either one B-52 bomber, or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could |be made between . 
missiles and hospitals, aircraft carriers and slum clearance. 

The President's budget speech was, however, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billion arms budget, he said, could) not be questioned. 
Indeed, he implied that to question the magnitude of the 
war contracts, on which the monopolies grow monstrously 
fat, was akin to treason. 

So huge a budget is required, hé said, because the 
“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, “have again and 
again announced their purpose of promoting revolution 
and of communizing the world by whatever means.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 


It reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1939. At that time it wag said that “In order 
to bring a nation to ‘support the burdens incident to main- 
taining great military establishments, itis necessary to cre- 
ate an emotional state akin to war psychology. .. . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be engendered. A sense of 
peril from abroad must be cultivated.’ 

That was said by John Foster Dull¢s in his book “War, 
Peace and Change.” | 

The President, aware of the growing demand for a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union, and the 
growing anger at the price of war preparations, reassured 
the nation that the Administration is waging peace. But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he couched this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent off the cold war. 

He made a bold stand against futting the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bold stands be- 
fore, on this and other subjects. We feel that suspicion 
now is the essence of wisdom. Otherwise, while the Presi- 
dent makes bold stands against cutting welfare items, his 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow the commands of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

The welfare items in the budget/|will be slashed, the 
war preparations will continue to c#nsume the nation’s 
substance—and the President will continue making pleas- 


- He said that American Forum is a growing interest | 
cou Yya dM BOt.@ membership organization im such discussion améng: all 


“EO. ha, # 


) ») » (Continued. on Page 13); . J .ant:and patrigtic speechesys\... 40 | feat (Qa lap edt yan Heke 


While Las Vegas Plays Host 


‘(Continued from Page 1) 
miners, requested the British 
government to call an interna- 


tional conference to end all A- 
and H-bomb tests. 

® In London 1,000 women, 
dressed in mouring, marched in 
the West End protesting the 
coming Paxiotens Island tests. 


® THE VATICAN news- 
per, L’Osservatore Romano, 
an editorial reaffirmed the 


r 
Let President Eisenhower, 
your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuclear 


weapons. : 


A 


~ 


ade 


Pope’s warnings against the 
testing and use of nuclear wea 
ons. The editorial cited Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer’s recent appeal 
for ending the tests and the 
speech by the noted American 
scientist, Dr. Linus Pauling, 

inting up the serious heal 
Boece from the tests. 

® Two noted American scien- 
tists, Prof. Stanley Livingston of 
‘the University of P lvania, 
on the American Broadcasting 
Company: “ Hearing” pro- 
gram last S y, urged a halt to 
the tests. They said the U-S. 
had been slow in exporing the 
Soviet offer to negotiate a ban. 

® In Japan the Kocho prefec- 
tural chapter of the Japan Coun- 
cil against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs announced it had chart- 
ered a ship in which 30 fisher- 
men planned to sail into the 
Christmas Island restricted area 
May 20. They would engage in 
“fishing” for three months as a 
protest against the British tests. 

° A British pacifist, Harold 
Steele, a 63-year-old poultry 
farmer and father of three, told 
newsmen in New Delhi, India, 
he was on his way to the Fiji 
Islands, near the Christmas Is- 
land detonation site. He planned 
to enter the restricted area and 
protest, he said, even if this re- 
sulted in his death. 


@ As the Nevada tests were 


about to start, The Reporter 
magazine set off an ideological 
counter-blast in the form of a 
19-page report on the serious 
radiological after-effects on hu- 
man beings and animals of pre- 
vious test explosions in Nevada. 


* 

THE NEVADA TESTS, off- 
cialy known as Operation Plumb- 
bob, were getting under way 
amid clouds of Panga from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
designed to allay growing fears 
among the American people 
about the effects of radioactive 
fallout. 


Typical was a North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch 
from Las Vegas, published in 
the New York Times last Sun- 
day under the headline: “Bomb 
Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 
“is going to great lengths to 

ather well-documented _ evi- 

ence that the tests . . . consti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 
ly guarded test site.” 


However, the article in The 
Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation by its author, Paul 
Jacobs, points out that similar 
reasuring statements were issued 
about previous tests. This did 
not prevent heavy fallout from 
one of the 1958 tests from hit- 
ting the 5,000 people of St. 


George, Utah, more than 125 | 


miles east of the test site as well 
as other towns even further 
away. 


Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying of 
leukemia, probably as a result 
of the 1955 tests; or Mrs. Minnie 
Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 
fallout. 


Evidently the government's 
Public Health Service does not 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State Department assurances. On 
May 10 the Public Health Sery- 
ice announced it was starting to 
test radioactivity in milk from 
milkshed areas supplying New 
York, Cincinnati, Sacramento, 
Salt Lake City and St. Louis. 
They were chosen as representa- 
tive of the entire nation. 


Moscow 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Upsets State Dept. 


area of disagreement with the So- 


a 
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Workers Hail 
Gold Victory 


LABOR’S FIGHT against the: 
Taft-Hartley Law received a boost 
when the Government suddenly 
announced it was cropping the 
case against Ben Gold, who served 
as president of the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union for 18 years. The 
announcement came just four days 
before a second trial was to have 
opened on the allegation that Gold 
in 1950 falsely signed a non-Com- 
munist Taft-Hartley affidavit. The 
Supreme Court had reversed the 
original Gold conviction, which 
carried a ‘two to three year jail 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 

This latter aspect of the drop- 

ing of the case emphasized the 
fact that the government's stable 
of paid informers is increasingly 


i 


shop as a cutter, It is an interest- 


losing its usefulness under growing) 
recognition of their shocking role 
in frameups. U.S. Attorney Oliver 
Gasch, .asking permission of the 
judge to drop the case, said “. . . 
it was concluded that Gold could 
not be successfully retried.” 
Foreed by this Taft-Hartley in-. 
former prosecution from union 


leadership, Gold has worked in a 


ing commentary on his standing 
with the workers that not a single 
member of the Fur Union could be 
feund by the prosecution to testify 
against Gold in the original trial. 


get the anti-labor law passed. 
COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 


special 
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Parley Map figh 


On Anti-Labot Bills 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO leaders of political 
action from six mid-Western states 
met here recently to prepare their 


5,000,000 members and friends for 


action against anti-labor legislation 
now looming in Congress. 

The states represented were IIli- 
nois, ~Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- 
ference was one of 11 being held 
across the nation. eA 


James McDevitt, COPE national, 


director told the delegates this was 
a period similar to the one before 
Taft-Hartley became law, with the 
voters being conditioned to accept- 
ing -anti-labor laws by a national 
press, radio and TV campaign. 
He scored U. §S. Senator Mce- 
Clellan, chairman of the Senate 


cent of org#nized labor was reg- 
istered to vate. | 

® Uurge union membeis and 
friends to wgite or phone their rep- 
resentatives jn Congress, state legis- 
latures and @ity councils. 

® Merging of state and city AFL 
and CIO organizations to give them 
greater sti@ngth. None of the 
states reprefented has a merged 
labor moverpent. . 

® Creatioh everywhere of a wo- 


Rackets Committee, chargin 
was pushing a “right-to-work’ law 
hoping to accomplish one of two 
objectives: by attaching it as a 
rider to civil rights legislation, he 
hopes either to kill civil rights or 


He and his four assistants, deputy 


William McSorley, Jr., 
representative Philip 


Weightman, women’s director Es- 


director 


he COPE to 
steam behind the political action 


men’s divisign to spark the regis- 
tration drive | 

© Buildi , of block stewards or- 
ganizations for political action. 

® Coaliti¢n with other groups: 
Negro ,natignality, farm, commun- 
ity, etc. The) Negro vote holds the 
balance of power in 90 Congres- 
sional Districts. 

® More 4ttention to dollars for 
renerate the financial 


campaign. 


IN a cloging speech Roy Reu- 
ther, United |Auto Workers political 
action -directpr, denounced the ef- 
forts of U.||S. Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz) to deny labor the 
right to be active in both the eco- 
nomic and political fields. 

It was regrettable that this im- 


He was enthusiastically congratu-| ther Murray presented a plan of portant conference said nothing 


Jations with any other countries.|viet Union, where the possibility 
Indeed, .an improvement in Amer-\of AGREEMENT arises. | 


ican-Soviet relations would help) Thus, as far back as December, 


better relations with Britain and)j9 


other nations. 


“Therefore,” Khrushchev said, | 
“we have a great desire for talks 


with the United States.” 


| _ }peaceful 
It was interesting to note, in Unies 


purposes. 


53, President Eisenhower made 
a much heralded speech in UN) 
callmg for an international atomic 
materials pool, to be used for 
The Soviet, 
has already deposited its 


this regard, that Pravda published 
a sympathetic account of President, 
Eisenhower's press conference in'Senate hasn’t even debated it. And 
which he had referred positively the Wall Street Journal (May 14) 
to the serious disarmament discus-| warns, that “any scheme accepted’ 
sions in London. of with such unusual speed in Mos- 

The adamant opposition of cow should receive a long second 
many big business newspapers t0;Jo9k in Washington.” 


= Bo ia an hy = per sd ech y ered One would hardly know that the 
“scheme” in question was authored | 


much struggle and public pressure; 
by President Eisenhower. Calls 


still lay between present progress; 
on disarmament and actual agree-|for an investigation of that fellow, 


ment. This is true on almost: any'doesn’t it? 


_— ———— 
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lated on the dropping of the case ction to meet what they termed 
‘by many workers. 


“a a situation.” This in- 
‘cluded: 


donations 


Donations received during the 
week of May 7-13: 

Nat, East Bronx, $2.75; New York, $10) 
twe sisters, P & F, $10; Leather werkers, 
$140; Metal workers, $64.25. 

Queens Freedom of the Press Commit- 


tee, $76.50; Brooklyn reader, $3; Detroit, : 


$2; Nerth Daketa, 2; BR. & 8. New York, 
$10; Minneosta, $75; Hamilin, New York, 
$25. 

Brooklyn, $5; Crown Heights, $15; Al-the- 
earpenter, $10; Steffi, New York, %5: 
Brenx, $10. 

Printer friend, $20; Bronx friend, $7; 
East Bronx, $15; Upper West Side, $10; 
Leather workers, $70. 

Lena, Brighton, $56; Garment workers, | 
$50; Kaiser France, $5; Manhattan 
friend, $5. 


Nertheast Bronx, $15; Greenwich Vil- 
lage, $3; PRN, $2; New Yerk, $20; New 
Bedford, Mass., $1. 


Crown Heights Cinb, $35; Northeast | 
Bronx, $73; Chicage Freedom of the Press 
Comm., $400; Camera man, $3; Brooklyn, 
$50. 


Philadelphia, AR, $5; LH, Chicago, Ul., 
$1; Rochester, N. Y¥., $5; Bronx group, 
$84.56; Winter Haven, Fla., $7; Fanny, 
Leng Island, $15; Brighton, $65; New 
Engiand, $1060. 


Bella, Conty Island, raised at a lunch- 
eon, $27; Garment worker, $15; NW, 
Bronx, $10; Garment workers, $50. 


New York reader, $1; Pelham; $26; 
Fresh Meadows, $10; Turnpike, $1.50. 


Gabe, Brooklyn, $25; Rochester, Min- 
nesota, $1; Anacortes, Washington, $10; 
R. & E., New York, $10. 


Pittsburgh Freedem ef the Press Com- 
mittee, $60; BR, New York, $5; Atiantic 
City, N. J., $2; Baltimere Freedem of 
the Press Committee, $89.50. 


Philadelphia, $1.50; Bronx, $1.50; Fur- 
rier group, $26; M. F., $20. 


Greenville, Ala., $1; New York, $6.50; | 
Reading, Pa., $2; Roxbury, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“resigning or about any. request 
that he resign” and reaffirming a 
pledge of “cooperation” to Beck. 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 
of course, that such matters are not 
discussed officially at any meet- 
ings. The Wall Street Journal has| 
been the most persistent reporter 
of the move om foot to ease Beck 
out, and replace him with William 
A. Lee, VP in Chicago and head of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

The mantle seems to fall on Lee, 
because he is cong | the very few 
not touched b e corruption 
brush, not too old (English is past 
75) and yet pretty much a repre- 
sentative of the IBT’s traditional 
conservative policy and _ its tre- 
mendous machine of staff people’ 
whom he would probably keep in- 
tact, 


(Make checks payable to: F. & D. Printing Co.) 
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The report seems ‘to have some 


confirmation. ia a.mayve. within. 


bers, their families and friends 


campaigns. It was peinted out that 


_ trate on discussion of the pro- 


* 
® MOBILIZE the union mem- 
nationwide 


through registration 


in | the 1956 election only 40 per- 


about the peace question and the 
fight to halt) the A and H-bomb 
tests. Neithey was the Eisenhower 
budget disctissed. Serious unem- 
ployment in some of the states rep- 
resented was| only mentioned, but 
no action was proposed. The same 
was true of job runaway, automa- 
tion and its 1 fects. 


— 


Socialist Education F 


(Continued from Page 4) 


volved in this, provided they 
commit themselves to a free ex- 
change of views in a spirit of in- 
quiry. 

“AMERICAN FORUM holds 
that eventual socialist unity re- 
quires clarity on fundamental 
social issues, along with toler- 
ance of differences on other mat- 
ters and comradely discussion of 
them within a common forum. 
It believes, therefore, that all 
important problems must be 
frankly and sharply discussed 
but equally that the discussion 
should be oriented to the future 
and not the past and concen- 


gram of a democratic socialist | 
movement in the U.S. and how | 
such a movement may be > 
brought into being. 


“Since it is of the greatest. 
importance that large numbers 
of people, including youths, be 
drawn into diseussion locally, 
from labor unions, farm organ- 


izations, colleges, churches, etc., 
AMERICAN FORUM will have 


encouragement and assistance of | 
local groups or committees for | 


ting up forums, etc., and going 
beyond mere occasional discus- 
sion meetings. 

“Other purposes will be: 

“1) To call attention to the 
various periodicals and publica- 
tions of groups whose members. 
are involved in the discussions 


- ° e 
| as one of its aims the formation, | 


; 
; 


trict council .for a resolution re- 


questing Beck to resign. John T. 


O’Brien, fourth vice president of 
the IBT, of Chicago, told the 


‘council he called Beck “a damn’ 
‘fool for continuing in the presi-;| Russell Nixon, New York City; 


dency.” 


While rank and file dissatisfac- 


no noticeable booming of other 
candidates in the locals. Ironically, 
it is the Wall Street Journal that 
has been almost booming William 
E. Lee, with repeated claims it is 
in the know on whe will slide into 


Beck's swivel, chaite...i:°6i00siacadicws 


TUM 

age people to read 
them; and |to publish bulletins 
or pamphlets under its own im- 
print as ¢ i sion requires. 

“2) To organize regional and 
national conferences, and by 
-these and other means to con- 
tribute not jonly to intellectual 
clarification |but to the building 
of a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit of fair play, labor ‘mili- 
tancy, determination and hope 
among the progressive and ra- 
dical forees in this country.” 


The other members of the na- 


and encour 


‘tional committee are: 


James Aronson, New York City; 


Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 


Baker, Minne¢apolis; Paul Baran, 
Palo Alto, Calif; Stringfellow Barr, 
New York City; Albert Blumberg, 
New ‘York City; Carl Braden, 


‘Louisville; Derk Bodde, Philadel- 


phia; Harald |Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran,| New York City; Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Y.; Dor- 
othy Day, New York City. 

Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 


N. J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 


City; W. E. B. DuBois, New York 
City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
Russell Johnson, Boston; Oliver 


‘Loud, Yellow |Springs, Ohio; Con- 
this purpose. This may include | aay ; 
assistance to local groups in set- | 


rad Lynn, Reckland County, N. Y.; 
C. H. Mayer,| Andes,.N. Y.; Clif- 
ford McAvoy, New York City; Ben- 
jamin McLaurin, New York City; 
David McReynolds, New York 
City. | 

(McLaurin, according to Tues- 
day’s New York Times said he was 
“not a member of the committee.” 

(“I will not join any organization . 
that is politically allied with Com- 


‘powerful Chicago Teamsters’ dis- munists,” McLaurin was quoted 


as saying. “I do not consider that 
there is any ideological common 
ground between democracy and 
communism.”) | 

William Neumann, 


Baltimore; 


Harvey O’Connor, Winnetka, IL; 


‘Sam Pollock, Cleveland; Joseph 
tion is widespread, there has been’ Starobin, 

Thygeson, 
‘les Walker, 


New. York City; Fritjof 
Berkeley, Calif.; Char- 
Cheyney, Pa.; Doxe 
Wilkerson, New York City; W 
liam Appleman Williams, Eugene, 
Ore.; H. H. Wilson, Princeton, N. 


].; Milton Zaslow, New York City 
end . Waldo 


Frank, ‘Truro, AMasse.<i.4h5 5. 
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TV VIEWS 


The Gioconda Smile 


By BEN LEVINE read it! It is worse than the worst 
in James T. Farrell for unmitigat- 


THE MATINEE hour atl edly defeatist, cynical naturalism. 
8 p.m. has established some-{ “Working people as well as the 
thing of a record in bringing | capitalists and the clergy, parents 
five hourly sketches every and siblings, women and men, ac- 


quaintances and strangers, are ve- 
i soon pocsmetes and other cd cacaaaael ox: aaa 
eC 


ie - ‘exception, depraved, heartless, 

TN 108 at a ee |worthless. Dreiser's ‘Sister Carrie’ 

h me ae —— P, = Stet ‘is an entirely different matter, true. 

yes Braet « oS tragic realism (although his “Jennie 

walthey le its hunt Me |Gernharat sinks into outrageous | 

among the clas-Bie gs: naturalism). 

sics of the past, iis * 

though sometimes Hw | I SHOULD be afraid to let W. 

the big game it a W. improve “Maggie” to his lik-) 
ing, for the result might be simi- 


bags loses its lus-} 
tre after it is: lar to what happened on the Mat- 


i 


television taxidermist. ‘tempt for the stupidity of inno- 
A classic that I saw one after-'cence shoulc shock W. H. even. 
noon on the Matinee Hour, while | more than the “naturalism” of 
I peeled apples for our Friday night Stephen Crane or James Farrell. | 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxleys [| reread “Maggie” a few hours 
“The Gioconda Smile.” | before I wrote a it. | 
This murder mystery, perpetuat-/ | also reread, after I received 
ed in anthologies and TV revivals,’ yw, 17.’s letter, the first book of 
may outlast the precocious “Antic James Farrell's Studs Lonigan tril- 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint, |ogy about Irish-American life in 
and the latest half-baked novels, ' Chicago. 
of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals Neither book, it is true, as- 
to many levels of culture. “The csembles the forces of righteous- 
Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona ness neatly on one side and the| 
Lisa original, captures the inter-' forces of evil on the other. Neither 
est of the artist and the detective, |},ook uses Mum or any other de-| 
offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. | 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of Maggie is driven to suicide not) 
an Alfred Hitchcock. | 
* 


‘by sweatshop conditions on her 
job (which are described with bitter | 


AN AILING wife is poisoned by irony), but by her drunken moth- | 
—~her rival for the affections of the er, her lazy brother and her self- | 


husband, but when the spinster-| ish bartender-lover. 
murderess finds her passion is not) The teenagers of Farrell's book 


reciprocated she frames her hus-| are improvident, brutal, anti-Seme- | 
band for the murder. ‘tic. They are exactly the fellows | 
This bare outline would indi- Sone ogee es - 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. 
The spinster, as created by Al- 


stuffed and shrunk to size by the) jnee Hour.. And Balzac’s cold con-| 


ans 
_* sn > 
um “—- 
ae cae “ 


pe | tivity was that we were called, 


dous Huxley and as acted by Mau-  *@ 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 4 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. 


The husband, a wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 
ped in the spinster’s web, also sym- 
bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 
ish middle class ideals. 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 
“Vicar of Tours,” that tells how a 
spinster landlady crushes a com- 
fort-loving tenant-priest through 
an accumulation of petty harass- 
ments. 

The story theme is the same in I-feared in my childhood when, in 
both cases—how fiercer than @ the fox-and-hound street existence | 
wounded tiger is a wounded mad PS REPS a Eas sen a 
ity. nm ‘in the role of the fox. | 

| Now at the safe distance of these | 

THE Matinee Hour did right; many years I can realize how my | 
well by Huxley’s story, for the first fears Jed me into narrow-minded 
45 minutes. Miss O'Sullivan was 4nd contemptuous judgments. 
not quite the murderer type, but} fr. Farrell's unblinking vision 
she had the required Mona Lisa Jet him see, and his artistry open-| 
sinile. In the last 15 minutes, how- eq my evs; to the power buried, 
ever, a change came over the pro-|}eneath the surface brutality of 
duction. A psychiatrist entered the | studs Lonigan and his friends. 
89 6 with a dull Salvation Army + 
c 


scture, and a trick ending saved 

the hero from the dilloed Gone| ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 

were the satire and the smile. It PT&55™5 truth about the only SO- | 

was worse than a murder drama. |Ciety he knew. 

It was a murdered drama. Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours” laid 
It was as if the studio had been’ bare the passions and injustices of : 

taken over, in those last 15 min- the French ruling classes of 1826. 


utes, by the Society for the Preven- | It is an excellent short novel to 
read for an introduction to Karl 


tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char- | nol - 
acters, or some other well-inten-| Marx's “Class Struggles in France. 


tioned literal-minded group that Balzac’s realism, though it deals 
confuses art with reality. rarely with workers or with what! 
* are usually called virtuous people, | 
ABOUT two weeks ago, I re- is great art. Yet Balzac is more. 
ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me,| often cruel to his characters than | 
this question of truth vs. kindness. | kind. 
The letter came from W. R., of| Truthful nightmares are more 
Chicago, who seems to raise me up, useful than fades daydreams. 
with praise only the better to’ Stephen Crane and James Far- 
knock me down (or perhaps it’s rell, writing about a potentially 
the other way round) W. R. wrote: more vital class, had even greater 
“Dear Ben: { reason to rely on the unadorned 
“Pay no attention to the grumb- | truth. 4 
ling that you ought to make a! And if inspiration is the criterion 
sows ear out of your silk purse. /of art, then certainly the merciless 
You're doing fine. I think I was|and unvarnished naturalism of 
quite right that eventually there Farrell and Crane should be in- 
mist be a collection of your best|spiring, for the Maggies and 
pieces. Maybe more than une. . . .|Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 
“But you goofed on “Maggie: A!tic stories are the ones who are 
Girl of the. Streets” by. Stephen j destined to remake: the: world: We 
Crane. How long is it since you’ should get to know them better. 


| with large families were receiv- 
ing relief from the Government 


Automation 


(Continued from Page 3) 
level and is heading it to the 


bargaining tables of the steel, — 


machinists, electrical, oil, and 
other unions. If the UAW 
breaks through, the achievement 
will have the significance of the 
one-page contract GM _ was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 
The Socks of struggles and 
victories followed; it can come 
down again. 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun—still 
in the newspaper and in the let- 
ter-writing stage—but it has 
BEGUN! 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 


ment, a few of us began to 
realize why one man who was 
running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 
tion day and his ballots, de- 
stroyed. Then we few started 
to work trying to educate the 
majority of drivers, to convince 
them that a rank and file de- 
mocracy was the only safeguard 
against corruption in our union. 


Lo and behold, this brought 
a storm down upon our heads; 
the lightning flashed, we were 
followed cad chased by leaders 
of the Teamsters’ Union all over 
South Side streets. 

The outcome of all our ac- 


not to a meeting of the mem- 
bership but before these anti- 
union officials, a kangaroo court; 
here we were all fined 500 to 
1000 dollars and most of us 


because our non-union wages 
would not keep body and soul 


| | together. This was done in such 


a way as to make it appear that 
we were “disrupters” of the 


union, but we know that mis- 
| leaders want no part of rank and 
| file ideology. 


Is there rank and file in the 
Chicago Cab Drivers’ Union to- 


| day? Unfortunately there is not, 


and the same misleaders that 


were elected for only three year 


terms 20 years ago are still 
hanging on like parasites. After 
twenty years away from the cab 
I applied a few weeks ago for 
a ‘ob. The Yellow Cab Co. 
hired me, then sent me to the 
union for an O.K. Did I get it? 
Of course not. At the union 
office I was asked if I had for- 
gotten what happened in 1937. 

No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why Tm writing this 
letter. 


A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 
o ° o 


The Chrysler 
Strike 
To the Editor: 

While working in the shop 
we got the word that the union 
ordered no more overtime in 
order to bring Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, long noted for its fee 
stalling and broken agreements, 
to settle the six-week-old strike 
in the Chrysler Los Angeles 
plant. 

The corporation in my plant 
started out to do a job on us. 
They worked some men six and 
seven hours and tried to get eight 
hours from others so as to clean 
up the many repairs which are a 
plete of the ‘57 “Forward 

ook” speedup. They tried to 
split us all up by this method 
but the men said we all work 
the same hours until we settle 
this strike in L. A. and we now 
are. 


As one worker put it, “we 
don’t know what they will do 
next, but we will win if -we 
stick together:” i GOTO: 6 

A READER, 
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Ten Stock Shares Won't 
Make You a Capitalist 


(Continued from Page 6) 
slightly over six percent of ee bey “typical” shareowner, Mr. 


adult Americans owned any shares, 
and the mass of these shares was 
controlled by one-to-three percent 
of the shareholders, or by 0.06-to- 
0.18 percent of the adult popula- 
tion. 
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LET US now consider how in- 
significant is the shareholding 
even of the typical Mr. Kuehl. He 
owned 23 shares of American Gas 


Thus, the effective shareholding and Electric Co. The closing ice 
il 12 of this 


trol of the U.S. of these shares on April 
canemanal in the ane of = year was $36.50; so Kuehl’s total 


rs listic class ranging for °"2"¢ in the assets of that com- 
the various breaches frees two per- P&B amounted to $839.50. | 
sons in every thousand to one per-| As of the end of 1956 Ame 
son in every two thousand adults.|Gas and Electric’s assets amount 


The other millions of shareholders to over $1,312,000,000, and it had 
Own an average of a ximately, outstanding 19,664,259 shares. It 


four shares per st er, the would take almost 9,000 share- 


Brookings study showed. This, of holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
course, gives them no voice what- to control even one percent of the 


ever in the control of the econ- Common stock of American Gas 
omy. and Electric Co. Is there any fur- 


__THESE facts are sO well etsb-| Sree ee a og 
ished and so striking that they ership share too small to give a 


must be admitted by every compe-|..:.. ; , 
tent student with any claim to ob-|" ~ Se pena economy? 
. But the zealous cultivators of 


jectivity. For instance, Professor Sage Rte 

C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni- |" illusion that corporation own- 

versity, in his latest work, The ‘hi is widely distributed pro- 
: test that “while of course workers 


Power Elite (Oxford University [shareholders] don’t control the 


Press, New York, 1956) cannot es- 

cape the conclusion that, “The ©'PoOTations, they do benefit from 

idea of a really wide distribution “iVidends and stock price rises. 

of economic ownership is a eul-| Sylvia S. Porter, New York Post, 

tivated illusion: at the very most, Aug. 27, 1956.) 

0.2 or 0.3 percent of the adult kK rb ‘ * pa wnt gre _ 
yulati m th _ Aue who st typifies the 

population own the bulk, the pay American stockholder,” according 


f shares of tl 4 
off shares of the corporate world. to the Big Board, though his an- 


(p. 122.) : 
There is an amusing side to the nual income is far above that of 
The 


attempts of the New York Stock ©Y@". the skilled workers: Th 
Exchange to cultivate the ilusion “merican Gas and Electric paid in 


of widespread corporation owner-| 1298 & cash dividend on its com- 


ship. In their overeagerness they | ‘7° stock at $1.39 per share. SO 
released information which, upon | Kuehl received in dividends on his 


aS hairs ; 23 shares a total of $31.97, or less 
analysis, goes far to expose the de-| Paes Fagg 
ception. (N. Y. Times, July g1,| than four percent (exactly 3.8 per- 


1956.) The story merits extended |°ent) on the market value of his 
quotations: shares. This is less than the four 


“Two walking and talking sta-' Percent now being ~~ by many 
tistical averages arrived in New insured Savings and Loan Asso- 
York from Elkhart, Ind., the other, ©!#U0®S- es 

day to be guests of the New York’ As to benefiting from rising 
Stock Ewe Theit naraes:| PTE of stock, it just happens that 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl prices also fall as well as rise. In 
who best typify the America ,,| the case of Kuehl’s shares, their 


stockholder and his wife. closing price on Dec. 31, 1956, 
“Out of data compiled from its| “™ $37.25, and by April 12 the 


1956 shareowner census, the Big ees had declined. to $36.50—a 
Board found that the Bf open per-|" of 75 cents per share. 
son among the estimated 8,630,000; A BANNER headline in the 
American stockholders was a man, special Exchange supplement of 
48 years old, married, with two|the Herald Tribune of March 31, 
children, an annual income of! 1957, reads: “Funston Hails Wide 
$7.500 and a resident of some Ownership of Stocks as People’s 
northern Indiana community of Capitalism.” The figures and facts 
about 30,000 population. quoted above prove that the claim 
“After three weeks’ search the of widespread distribution of own- 
Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district ership of U.S. businesses, especial- 
circulation manager of the South ly the biggest concerns, is both a 
Bend Tribune. . . . His wife had} cultivated illusion and a deliber- 
acquired a share of the American ate deception. 
Gas and Electric Co. while work-| The special campaigns fostered 
ing for the company. . . . The|by the biggest corporations a:id the 
share has evolved into 23 shares} Stock chases to get workers 
with the help of reinvested divi- and consumers of industrial pro- 
dends, stock splits and purchase ducts to buy corporate stocks are 
options.” intended to mask the monopolistic ° 
Now this picture of Mr. Kuehl,'control of the U.S. economy, and 
who the Big Board asserts, best also to secure “good will” support 
typifies the American stockholder,| of the masses of the people for the 
is quite revealing. This typical) giant corporations. In that way 
shareholder had an annual income! Big Business expects to reduce the 
of $7,500. But official statistics, resistance to higher prices and 


show that more than three-quarters — rates and to weaken the 
of all American families and un-}collective bargaining power of the 
attached individuals (exactly 83.1) trade unions, withenal, however 
percent) have an income of less loosening in the slightest degree 
than that amount (Survey of Cur-|the iron grip of the relative hand- 
rent Business, Department  ofjful of momopousts. This is a syb- 
Commerce; June, ‘ 1956, *p.”' 12:)\ject ‘demanding spéciaFk tonsidera- 
More than three-fourths of the en-|tion in a later article.) 


ILLINOIS 


By SAM KUSHNER linois, in Soderstrom’s opinion, is 

SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Reuben G.'the current attack on the labor 
Soderstrom, sident of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor, told 
the Worker that state merger be- 
tween the AFL and CIO should 
take place in the near future, He 
said, “we should merge with our 
differences and iron things out 
Jater.” 

He was impatient with the ob- 
stacles that are preventing the mer- 
ger on a state level. One of the fac-|stated, that in his opinion, the ob- 
tors. that emphasizes the need of a'stacles to merger on a state level 
central united labor body in H-}were not insurmountable. He indi- 


Subs and Funds 


_ Beginning with this issue of the Illinois Worker, this column 
will appear on a regular basis. _Its aim is simple. In it we will 
report the developments in the drive to get new subscribers for 
our paper and report on the financial support that is coming into 
The Worker. We urge our readers to send us in items for use 
in these ‘columns, |‘ Your experiences may be helpful to otheis. 
Your successes may help spur someone else on. Your difficulties 
may be answered by another group that may have found a solu- 
tion to a similar problem. All together let us work to put over 
the top the $5,000 drive for The Worker from Illinois and the 
1,000 sub goal. : 


movement. 

He said, “This McClellan com- 
mittee has just gotten started. We 
are in for two. years of headlines 
and attacks. A state merger would 
help the labor movement fight off 
these attacks and win its own posi- 
tive legislative programa. 


THE president of the ISFL 


. 

The Hlinois supporters of The Worker dispatched a much 
needed $400 to the New York office of the paper. This was pos- 
sible because of the “little” contributions that have come into 
the office and the success of the May Day meeting held under 
the auspices of the Freedom of the Press Committee. A num- 
ber of Communist Party sections have really begun?to get into the 
drive. There are a few sections that have not yet gotten off the 
ground. A good beginning among them will help considerably 


in the next few weeks. 
* 


JOE NORTH, popular Worker writer, is scheduled to hit our 
town on May 20. He is expected to remain in this area for about 
a week. The Illinois Freedom of the Press Committee has mapped 
out plans to present Joe with 200 additional subs by the end of 
his stay in the great midwest. He will be P ee to cover some of 
the events in our area for our paper and will address a number of 
gatherings organized in support of the paper. 

*x 

The National Committee of the Communist Party has formed 
a special fund and subscription drive committee under the chair- 
manship of Martha Stone. They write us that they have set as a 
goal the reaching of a 50 percent goal in the subscription drive and 
25 percent of the goal in the fund drive by June 1. This is to 

reet the political prisoners who will be released from jail in the 
fatter part of May. Among those scheduled for release there are 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Pettis Perry. 

* 

AS OF THIS writing we have about 46 percent of our Worker 
goal achieved in Illinois and 60 percent of our Daily Worker goal. 
We hope to be well over the 60 percent mark in our Worker subs 
by June 1. On funds it is quite another thing. Here we would 
need another $850 to reach the 25 percent mark. It can be done, 
but it will need quite some _— and organization. 


We expect to have some details next week on a proposed 
Worker conference to be held in our city during the first half of 
June. We ur ( ) 
their membership now. for the coming conference. This confer- 
ence will undoubtedly discuss the content and format of the paper 


as well as the drive for funds one. 


DURING recent weeks almost one hundred extra papers were 
ordered by our papers’ supporters among industrial workers, These 
trade unionists felt that the coverage in the Illinois Worker on the 
proposed anti-labor legislation and on the Pilgrimage made the 
paper particularly saleable at this time. Use the paper and the 
issues it raises to get subs for it. Our coverage on the Springfield 
hearings, the historic Washington Prayer Pilgrimage, the layoffs 
in the big plants, all have attracted favorable comment. What do 
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cated disappointment with the slow, there was “a chance” that the State 


rate of progress made thus far in| Equal Opportunities Bill (FEP) 

the negotiations between the C10 | Wome a caren wee 7 
° . . i 

end the AFL in Mlincis. \legislation «s it used to be,” he said. 

While refusing to comment on Referring to his own voting record 

the Beck disclosures before the, while a member of the state legis- 


Senate committee, Soderstrom lature, Soderstrom said, “twenty 
heaped high praise on the Teamster /©“"% 85° I voted for this type of 


legislation.” : 
affiliates of the state federation. _agpaan C8 of the future of the 


He praised their support of the Jabor movement in Illinois, Soder- 
federation program in the state and strom indicated that the national 


their solidarity with other unions in AFL-CIO should assign a proper 
prey number of’ organizers to Illinois to 


oe help organize the unorganized. In 
The government's income tax in-' his comments he also stated that 
dictment of Beck was _ sharply the labor movement lost much pres- 
criticized by Soderstrom. He told|tige as a result of jurisdictional 
The Worker, that “if Beck is guilty’ battles. He stated that it was his 
of a crime he should be tried for it. hope that the merger of the labor 
This income tax _business is just, movement in the state and the fur- 
aimed to intimidate pepole. If you | ther working out of problems na- 
don't toe the line like they want’ tionally would put an end to this 
you to in Washignton they go over type of activity. 
‘your income tax with a fine tooth| si 


Soderstrom Urges State AFL-CIO Merger Joon i 


SODERSTROM 


— 


Court Decision Helps 
All Foreign Born 


CHICAGO — Pearl M. Hart,:they read, and other such ques- 
Chicago’s well known defender of tions. Beth were indicted by the 
‘civil liberties, told The Worker, government. They refused to an- 
that the Supreme Court decision swer on the grounds of the first 


comb. This is the way they try to’ 
keep every_one in line. It’s a raw 
deal,” 
. | 
IN speaking about the © state 
|“right-to-work” proposal, HB 6567 
‘Soderstrom repeated his oft times 
made statement that Gov. Stratton 
had promised labor that no anti- 
labor legislation would be signed 
by him. 
Your reporter remarked to Mr. 
Soderstrom, that many local union 


; 


| 


ge sections and Freedom of the Press clubs to alert | 


| bilit 


'the worth of this promise in view, 
of Governor Handley’s action in In-' 
dian*, To this Soderstrom replied, 
“I'm worried too.” 

He emphasized, in his remarks, 
that it was necessary for labor to 
fight hard for its positive program, 
as well as against the anti-picketing 
and “right-to-work” law. 

ms 

IN a statement issued to the 
Federation News following the vic- 
tory over the anti-picketing bill. 
‘President Soderstrom and Secre-. 
tary-treasurer Stanley Johnson of| 
ithe ISFL stated, “Now let’s give 
the same support to the bills that 
will benefit labor as we did on 
opposing restrictive legislation.” 


i 
j 


told your reporter that he thou 

ISFL CONVENTION 

‘FOR MERGER SET 
CHICAGO-—With merger as the, 


main topic under discussion, the 
‘State AFL will hold its annual con-! 


} 
i 


ght 


‘vention in this city on September 
'‘Srd. At its last meeting the Chi- 


‘cago Federation of Labor elected 


}dent Stephen Bailey, and secretary, 


William Cleary as their delegates, | meetings 


Lee told the CF of L meeting; Movies they saw, wh 


William Lee Urged for 


“naturally we are all interested in 
helping to work out the problems 
‘involved in the merger.” He recom- 
imended that the three officers of 
the Chicago Federation be the 
delegates to the state convention 
in view of the fact that they have 
been entrusted with the responsi- 
y to negotiate merger on a city 

with the Cook County Indus- 


leve 


animous vote approved Lee’s rec- 
ommendation. 


leaders were quite worried about 


' 


for 
- . * 
In reply to a question Soderstrom ment is, restricted to asking on 


—-\|te the isue of availability for de- 


| 
| 


‘President William Lee, Vice P resi-| 


| 
jtrial Union. The delegates by un- 


| president 


in-the Witkovich Case was “the! amendment and that the requested 
first unfavorable decision for the information was not pertinent to 
government in relation to the In- the issue of being available to the 
ternal Security Act.” government in the event of depor- | 


Miss Hart, who is the attorney, on. 
for George I. Witkovic, a Chicago’ Witkovich in his trial was asked 
printer, described the lengthy and if he read the Chicago Tribune. 
historic court battle that took place He refused to answer. He was 
in this important case. When the asked if he read the Daily Worker. 


Supreme Court by a six to two He likewise refused to _ answer. 


majority upheld the lower court.Que of the counts in his indictment 
decision, it affected the liyes of, was that he refused to answer the 
more than thirty five hundred question concerning the reading 
aliens who are up for deportation of the Daily Worker. 
in the country. | | * x 
As a result of the Witkovich ON May 10, 1956 Judge Philip 
decision the attorney-general no L- Sullivan of the Northern Iili- 
longer has the legal right to harass "0is District Court dismissed the 
by questioning, aliens who are up Charges against Witkovich. In his 


deportation. Now the yern- decision he said, that the only le- 
<3 ly gilimate questions the government 


¢ could ask an alien were those that 
would “make sure he is available 


portation. That is place of resi- or deportation. 
dence, where a person works, etc. In his opinion, Judge Sullivan 
* «sk ‘commented, there would be serious 
IN 1952, with the passage of the questions. of constitutionality if 
Walter-McCarran Law; the attor- the law was. meant “to give an 
nev general began his attempt to official the unlimited right to sub- 
turn the thirty five hundred aliens ject a man to criminal penalties 
into stoolpigeons for the govern- for failure to answer absolutely 
ment. In Chicago two aliens were amy question the official may de- 
singled out in the 7 ae Bye to ask.” 
They were George Wit ovich and| THE attorney general appealed 
James Keller, a machinist. directly to the Supreme Court 
They refused to inform on what, where he hoped to get a rapid re- 
they attended, what, versal of the lower court opinion. 
at newspapers He got the opposite. 


those questions that are pertinen 


— a 


Teamsters Union Head 


CHICAGO—William Lee, presi- funds of his union. 
dent of the Chicago Federation of | “We teamsters in Chicago be- 
‘Labor and an international vice lieve that if a change is made in 
} of the International officials of our international union 


.| we will be | glad to sponsor none 
Brotherhood of Teamsters got a big! >ther than Bill Lee. Lee is honest - 


boost for the president's post of the and straightforward. He is a credit 


in reporting on the mass lo 
labor at Springfield and the 
of the anti-picketing bill H.B. 


Labor Lobby 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sue. He contended that many 
employers are anti-union and 
would be glad to reach agree- 
ments with any union, if there 


j 


702 jature, that if any evils exist in 
by the House Committee on In-'the labor movement labor should ; 
dustry and Labor. ibe trusted to eliminate them. 
All Chicago papers, with big When has it ever? When has any 
stafls in Springfield buried the monopoly protected by law will- 
story the next day. Not one paper ingly yielded any of its privileges? 
carried it on tipi one. Not one “The house will have an oppor- 
paper devoted more than. a few tunity next week to override its 
inches to the story. Both the Daily committee and give the bill the 
News and the Chicago Tribune ran|consideration it deserves, It 
- editorials against the committee’should do so.” 
action that were longer than the yp Chicago Daily News called 
news stories that they ran. for amendment of the bill if neces- 
sary. The editorial stated, that 
“to kill the measure outright would 
be to deny justice to a large num- 
ber of Illinois citizens? 


He stated that the main issue 
was whether trade unions could 
carry on their legitimate business 
of collective bargaining. 

He contended that the bill, 
if passed, would encourage 
racketeering. It would bar un- 
ions from striking and setting 
up picket lines. Therefore, he 
, pointed out, many employers 

would sign back door agree- 

ments with union officials—some 

of whom could be racket 

because legitimtate unions woul 
_ be barred from striking... 
ANCTAAN A 


THE Chicago Tribune conclud- 
ed its lengthy editorial with the 
following: eh 
the bill Wailneeday: by the House! Rarely in recent Illinois history 
industrial affairs committee which|has the press so abjectly followed 


voted in a chamber packed withthe Chamber of Commerce line as 
business, agents, and other ..pnjgn in, the case of HB. 702...) 


“4 (= 
oh attes “S04 ei -r -s Licseaget sent ced? nhs 
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| 


would be no increases in wages. | 


tioned as the successor to Beck, was 


‘supported by Peter Hoban of the 
Milk Drivers Local 753. 

In his remarks to the Federation 
delegates, Hoban remarked, “ 
'we approach merger with the CIO, 
we must all reflect on the principles 
that made the Chicago Federation 


the heroes of labor whose voices 
were heard here. Unity is neces- 
sary and I hope that we will be 
able to work in harmony after the 
merger is completed. 

“You have heard me speak out 
on the current problems facing 
some officers of the Teamsters. I 
shall never defend any local or in- 


IBT from the local Chicago leader- 


ship. Lee, who has often been men-| 


© 
ide 


to our international union.” 


Lee, who is a member of the five- 
man Teamster’s committee that 
was set up to meet with the AFL- 
executive board, denied any 

for the presidency post. He 
expressed h ire to remain in 


S$ Chicago. 


There hag been much specula- 
tion in Chicago labor circles about 


of Labor great. We should recall‘®¢ 500m t¢r Lee to replace Beck 


since Lee resigned as president of 
the Chicago Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


What's On 


PUBLIC SHOWING in Chicago: 
“The Captain and the Ship,” a new Sovies 
adventure of rivalry in work and in love 


ternational union officer who does 
anything. wrong in, handling the 


rattan onadi woo! of toy bluodde 


among the men of the fleet. Chopin Club, 
1547 N. Leavitt, 3 p.m., Sundayg May 19, 
90 cents. Spensor; Film Forum, “ 


‘poy soaa Po MN guol woh sre 
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Labor Lobby Beats Picket Ban 


Trade Unionists In Capitol Gallery 


“‘Pletwed evs is a small part of the 750 NS unionists genet Soaliad the House Callecles puis 
ing the hearings on H.B. 702. This picture was taken while one of the labor spokesmen was testi- 


fying against the bill. 


— 
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Gov. Stratton Hears 


Call for State FEP 


CHICAGO. — Increased pres- 
sure on Governor Stratton to sup- 
port the State Equal Job Oppor- 

tunities Bill (FEP) was reported 
from many sOurces throughout 
the state last week. 


In Springfield, a group of Ne- 

0 legislators, are reported to 
ak met with the Governor in a 
demand that he come out flatly 
for the bill. Thus far he has re- 
fused to do so. The Worker was 
told that the Governor said “he is 
thinking it over.” 

Last Tuesday the State Senate 
was scheduled to vote to override 
the recommendation of its com- 
mittee which by an 8 to 4 vote 
had recommended that the bill 
do not pass. The house commit- 
tee has endorsed the bill and it 
was expected to pass the House 
of Representatives. 

* 

THE Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives has many times passedl 
fair employment legislation in 
past years. The obstacle has al- 
ways been the State Senate. In 
this session the proponents of 
FEP legislation had hoped to 
overcome this in view of the Su- 

Court decision on desegre- 
gation and the general fight for 
civil rights in the country. 

Proponents of the bill in 
Springfield informed the Worker 
that they were “bitterly disap- 
pointed” in the Governor's atti- 
tude thus far. They said that they 


agreed t the milder Equal Op- 
. Bill on the under- 


portunities 
standing that the. governor was 


for it. Thus far the majority of 
Republicans have voted in a bloc 
against it and there has been no 
evident pressure from the gov- 
ernor’s office. 

THE motion to override the 
committee's negative vote was 
made by Senators Fred J. Smith, 
Roland Libonatk and Marshall 
Korshak. All of them are Demo- 
crats from Cook County. 

Senator Smith in a letter to 
his constituents and to various 
organizations in the state said, 
“during the past years the Re- 

ublicans in the State Senate 

ave voted against the bill. 
When the bill was up two years 
ago not one Republican Senator 
voted favorably. 

“There are 38 Republican 
Senators and only 18 Democratic 
Senators. Of the 18 Democrats, 
sixteen will vote for the bill. 
However it requires 30 votes to 
pass the bill, so we need Repub- 
lican support. 

“Will you please send a letter 
0. telegram to Governor William 
G. Stratton State House, Spring- 
field, Ill, . . . urging that the Re- 
publican supply at least 16 votes 

this much needed legislation.” 


U. OF C. MEETING ON 


H-BOMB PROTEST 
CHICAGO — “Let’s End All 
Nuclear Testing Before it is too 
late”, is the title of a handbill 
er a meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the 
auspices of the University Ahr 


Stop H-Bomb 
Conference 


CHICAGO.—A_ regional con- 
ference called by the Peace Sec- 
tion of the American Friends 
Service Comittee on ‘Our Tasks 
Now for Nuclear Peace” is 
scheduled to be held from May 
31 through June 2 at College 
Camp on Lake Geneva in Wis- 
consin. 

William Davidon, Nuclear sci- 
entist at Argonne National Lab- 
oratories is scheduled .to key- 
note the three-day conference. 
His anounced topic is, “Stop H- 
Bomb tests — a__ breakthrough 

toward peace.” Lawrence Scott, 

the committee's Director of 
Peace Education will discuss the 
international movement to stop 
the H-bomb tests. 

THE committee announced 
that all those interested in at- 
tending the conference should 
make reservations by calling 
Central 6-2663. 

In announcing the conference 
the Committee declared, 

“A nation-wide Committee to 
Stop H-Bomb Tests is being 

rmed. This committee will 
channel information on _ effort 
underway in many organiza- 
tions; but, more important it 
will initiate material for a broad 
educational campaign on _ this 
issue so crucial for the human 
race. It will focus moral fer- 
vor for the ending of tests now. 

“In addition there is a small 
but growing group of people 
prepared to make the stopping 
of H-bomb tests an issue of non- 


violent resistance in the Chan- 


dhian manner.” 


—————— 


Center scheduled for last Mon- 
day night. 

Announced as speakers at the 
meeting were Robert Pickus, U. 
of C, instructor in social sciences 
and former Peace Director of the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Chicago Regional office. 
His to ic was, 
DON 

Sidney Socolar, assistant pro- 
fessor at the University was 
scheduled to discuss the topic 
from “A Physicist’s Point of 
View”. Kunio Sasaki, a student 
at the university and lacus of 
Saitama pire Urawa City 
J Po sched — to cae 
How @ people o apan ee 
about Nuclear ian ) 


“WHAT CAN BE — 


By SAM KUSHNER 

CHICAGO.—At ten o’clock in 
the morning as the State Houses 
of Representatives went into ses- 
sion a number of labor leaders 
told The Worker, that “It looks 
tough at the hearing on the anti- 
picketing bill this afternoon, It’s 
just about even stephen.” 

At nine oclock that night a 
rank and file trade unionist who 
had been in the galleries for 
eleven hours told The Worker, 
“The. galleries did it. They felt 
the pressure from back home 
down there on the floor. It sure 
is a great day for the working 
people in our state.” 

The tired, but happy trade 
unionists voiced the feelings of 
the seven hundred and fifty trade 
unionists who had poured into 
Springfield to help defeat H.B. 
702. By a vote of twenty six to 
fifteen the House Committee on 
Industry and Labor recommend- 
ed that the anti-picketing bill 
be defeated by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

* 

OFFICIALS in the labor 
movement told your reporter 
that they had expected no more 
than a couple of hundred rank 
and filers to turn out for the 
hearing. The labor officials ask- 
ed that the rank and filers be on 
their best behavior. 

P. J. Sullivan, president and 
Earl J. McMahon secretary, of 
the Illinois State Conference of 
Building and Construction trades 
wrote to their affiliates as fol- 
lows: 

“We wish to fill the galleries 
of the House on May 8..-. . We 
want no demonstration of ap- 
plause, or of boos. We caution 

vou to act like ladies and en- 
tlemen and conduct yoursel 
an orderly way. 


NO sooner did the tense four 
hour hearing get under than the 
rank and filers immediately pro- 
ceeded to ignore this advice. 
Loud applause greeted every 
pro- -labor speaker and the Cham- 

er of Commerce representative 
got his share of loud boos. 

The proponents of the anti- 
picketing bill served notice that 
they intend to get the House of 
Representatives to overrule the 
action of the committee. Both 
the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago Daily News in editori- 
als took the House committee 
to task for its rejection of H.B. 
702. 
However, the hopes for a re- 
versal in the legislature were 
dashed last Phen. ee when the 
legislature defeated a proposal 
to override the committee's rec- 
ommendation. This buries the 
anti-picketing bill for this session. 

The seven hundred and fifty 
trade unionists came from every 


part of the state. The building 
trades workers stated that they 
had brought two hundred repre- 
sentatives from their locals in 
Chicago||to the hearing and that 
an additional one hundred and 
fifty came from downstate. The 
steel, auto and packing unions 
brought | ore than one hundred 
and if representatives to 


Springfi ial d 


* 

STANLEY Johnson, secretary- 
treasurey of the. Illinois State 
Federation of Labor stated that 
every union in the state was 
Pe ed in the largest labor 
de egation to come to Spring- 
field in more than a decade, 


Reuben G. Soderstrom, presi- 
dent of |the State Federation op- 
ened € testimony against the 
bill by blasting it as an infringe- 
ment ¢ ' the freedom of speech 
of the lworkers. He contended 
that the) bill was unconstitution- 
al. He lied the bill, “thorough- 
ly bad, it is a counterfeit bill.” 


The injunction features of the 
were asgpiled by Soderstrom..He 
declared| “The labor injunction 
is the weapon of the industrial 
tyrant. this bill goes beyond the 
worst fet atures of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill. 


ALL a who _ testified 
against [the bill were labor _attor- 
neys. [he UAW, IAM and 
building trades attorneys’ all 
testifiec d against H.B. 702. 

prge B. Christensen, repre- 
senting|| the supporters ‘of the 
bill, called for passage of this 
measure as well as H.B. 567, 
the so-¢alled right to work law. 
He pointed to the mail that the 
legisla lors had gotten in support 
of H. 3, 702. He contended that 
“it is the rule of the jungle that 
unions|} want, not the rule of 
law.” fle was loudly booed by 
the galleries. Chairman George 
Brydia who is the author of the 
“right-to-work” . bill and chair- 
man of the House committee 
on Ind and Labor angril 
demanjled silence from the gal- 
leries. 

A nimber of legislators and 
spokesmen pointed out that the. 
letters to the legislators was or- 
ganized by the Chamber of 
Commerce and did not reflect 
the true feelings of the people 
in the districts. One of the rep- 
resentz tives opposing the bill 
called jon the committee to vote 
their “conscience” and not per- 
mit t — to be “coerced” 
by the e labor delegation 
present, in the eeerien 


TER dabae: speaking for 
rag trades, accused the 
Commerce and the 
suppo oft rel the bill of having 
no r est in the picketing is- 
mtinued on Page 15) 


ANTI-LABOR “BOMBSHELL” 
FIZZLES TO A BIG DUD 


SPRINGFIELD, l— A 
bombshell that fizzled and then 
backfired = the story of the 

icketing a convalescent 
hes in couvan by the Build- 
ing, Service Employees Union. 
At the hearing on H.B. 702 
one of the downstate Republi- 
can legislators dramatically rose 
to his feet and while waving a 
clipping from the Chicago Trib- 
une demanded to know how 
come the union was attacking 
the sick. 

The answer he got from one 
of labor's spokesmen silenced 
him, but fast. This is the story 


as Lester Asher told it from the- 


witness stand. 


TEN workers at one of the 
convalescent homes in Chicago 
were getting paid $240. 

and were working eighty 
four hours per week. They de- 
cided to organize, All of the 


worker# are Negroes. Eight of 
the workers signed up in the 
union. | The boss of the home 
took the union cards away from 
the chairman of the committee 
and fir ‘ him. 

After this the workers went 
out on) strike. Now the associa- 
tion of convalescent homes is 
seeking an injunction against 
the union to bar it from picket- 
ing anyone of the sixty conva- 
lescent homes in Chicago. 

Asher reported that word has 
gotten| around that the owners 
of the homes are negotiating 
with a|“labor leader,” not in ‘the 
AFL-CIO, who is accused of 
racketeering, and that there is. 
an attempt to sign a back door 
deal for all convalescent work- 
ers,. with no wage increase. 

Not another word was. said 
about "the poor sick people” af- 
ter Asher got through with his 


re 
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While Las Vegas 
Plays A-Bomb Host 


AS THE LATEST series of United States atomic wea- 
pons tests were getting under way 75 miles north of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the global tide of protests against continued 


LAS VEGAS, May 11... There is every. indication that the 
Government is going to great lengths to gather well-documented 
evidence that the tests, starting . . . Thursday constitute no danger 


outside the closely guarded test site . . 


. New York Times, May 12. 


nuclear testing by the great powers rose to new high lev- 


els. 


Observers from 47 countries have been invited to 


these latest tests which are to continue during June, July 


and August. 

The British government has 
just exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb at Christmas Island in 
the South Pacific. The United 
States and British tests follow 
a series of seven by the Soviet 
Union during April. 

From Moscow came a new dra- 
matic appeal, this time from the 
Supreme Soviet and addressed 
to the U.S. Congress and the 
British Parliament, urging that 
representatives of all three bodies 
get together to explore ways of 
negotiating a ban on all nu- 
clear weapons tests. 

‘ col vom —— Office 

aste to reject u e 
Soviet proposal, as did two 


the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committe, Sens. illiam F-. 
Knowland of California and 


preg Republican members 
Oo 


ONE MISTAKE IS 


ONE TOO MANY 


LONDON-—Earl Attlee, form- 
er Laborite Prime Minister, in 


~ 


Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa. 
* 


ON THE EVE of the Nevada 
tests the State Department made 
public an exchange of notes in 
which it rejected a request of 
the Japanese government to halt 
the te:ts. The U.S. note in- 
sisted that tests had to be con- 
tinued “for the purpose of de- 
terring aggression and preserv- 
ing the peace.” And it brushed 
off the Japanese government's 
concern about. the menace to 
health with the statement that 
the Nevada tests “will be con- 
ducted in such a manner as not 
to result in any significant addi- 
tion to radiation levels through- 
out the world.” 

Many leading scientists main- 
tain that ANY addition to radia. 
tion levels is harmful. 

© Among other outstanding 
developments in the struggle to 
halt the tests were: 

© The West German Bunde- 
stag (lower house of Parliament) 
passed a resolution urging the 
United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union to suspend their 
nuclear weapons tests. The reso- 
lution. was. adopted after the 
defeat of proposals by. the So- 
cial Democrats and Free Demo- 


crats to ban all atomic equip- - 


ment for the West German 
forces. 
. ©.Two. hundred delegates, 
representing 100,000 Welsh coal 
(Continued on Page 13) 


To the Capital? 


The mighty Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom carried with it to the nation’s capital 
a weight of moral and legal justification unmatched in American history. Not even the 
founding fathers, when they drew up their Declaration 


damning evidence against King 
George III than do the pilgrims 
against southern racism. 


Unlike the leaders of the 
American Revolution, the Negro 
protestants against southern ter- 
ror had the theoretical sanction 
of the highest courts for the ex- 
ercise of their rights. The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court on May 
17, 1954, had decreed that Ne- 
gro children could not legally 

forced to attend. segregated 
schools; that the “separate but 
equal” doctrine violated the 
14th Amendment to the Censti- 
tution. Negroes were not fight- 
ing AGAINST the law of the 
land, as were the Founding 
Fathers, but for the enforcement 
of the law, for law and order. 


But less than two months 
after the victory over segrega- 
tion in the courts there appeared 
in Mississippi, in the Delta town 
of Indianola, an  oganization 
known as the White Citizens 
Council. This group was out- 
spoken in its denunciation of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and made 
no bones about its dedication to 
the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. The councils adopted 
a program of terrer and intimi- 
dation to prevent Negroes from 
filing school desegregation peti- 
tions and from registering to 


vote. 


IN MISSISSIPPI this cam- 
paign was so successful, with 
the assistance of the state and 
local government agencies, that 
the 22,000 Negroes who were 
registered to vote in 1955 had 
been whittled down to less than 
8,000 in 1956. This revision 
downward of Negro voters by 
the economic squeeze and even 
murder was testified to by none 


other than Mississippi's Gov-. 


ernor James P. Coleman before 
the House Judiciary Sub-com- 
mittee on Civil 
course, Gov. Coleman attributed 
the small Negro vote to failure 
to pay the poll tax. p 


The success of the Mississip- 
pi White Citizens Councils _in- 
spired their growth in other 
Deep South states — Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North - Carolina, Virginia, 
Florida and one or two others. 
Negroes whose names were 
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signed to desegregation petitions 
were fired from their jobs; in 
some instances bombs were 
thrown at their homes; two Mis- 
sissippi Negroes—Lamar Smith, 
in Brookhaven, and the Rev. 
George W. Lee, of Belzoni — 
were ‘killed for wanting to vote. 
And Gus Courts, the 60-year- 
old Belzoni grocer, was shot. 
This pattern of terror was en- 
dorsed by the “quality white 
folk” in every Deep South com- 


c. ‘ 
Next week’s WORKER will. 


carry a complete account of the 
Prayer Pilgrimage for Freedom. 
Don't miss it. This edition went 
to press before the Pilgrimage 
ceremonies Opened. 


A 


munity and decent white citi- 
zens were cowed into silence. 
The Negroes of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, the in- 
itiators of the desegregation suits 
in 1951, have won the battle in 
the courts but have been denied 
the fruits of victory. 
* 

TO THE CONTRARY, in 
Clarendon County and adjacent 
territory Negroes have been 
subjected to a sustained terror 
campaign that strains the imag- 
ination. Negro businessmen and 
farmers have had mortgages 
foreclosed; credit has been de- 
nied; wholesalers have refused 


WHY LOCHINVAR? 


of Independence, had more 


to deliver goods to Negro mer- 
chants, Even Negro consumers 
known to be members of the 
NAACP have been unable to 
buy milk for babies in some 
South Carolina stores and where 
Negro professionals have been 
sale from the boycotters or eco- 
nomic squeezers, as was Wil- 
liam Fleming, the’ Clarendon 
County undertaker, their homes 
and establishments have been 
bombed or shot into. 


This terror has been fully 
backed by the government of 
eight Deep South states where 
no schools have been desegregat- 
ed and where laws have been en- 
acted for the expressed purpose 
of nullifying the Supreme 
Court's ruling in those states. 


The states that remain com- 
pletely segregated are, Alaba- 
ma, Florida, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Tennessee has ope county 
with desegregated- public schools 
and along with Louisiana, North 
Carolina and Virginia have some 
desegregation at the college lev- 
el. But except for Tennessee, 
all the rest have made no steps 
toward public school integration. 


In Louisiana, Alabama and 


Texas, the National Association 


for the Advancement of Colored 
People has been outlawed by 
court injunctions; and the state 


(Continued on Page 5) 


WE HAVE SIGRID 


Walter Scott told us more 
than a century ago that Lochin- 
var came out of the west and 
that “through all the wide border 
his steel was the best.” 

We have no Lochinvar, but 
we have a Sigrid Pierson out in 
Minneapolis who has Lochinvar 
licked a mile for our money. 
Sigrid, in a five-sentence letter 
tells us not only that the Minne- 
sota-Dakotas Freedom of the 
Press Committee hit their goal of 
250 subscriptions already—which 
we joyfully reported two weeks 
ago—but that “we have set our- 
selves new goals for the months 
of May and June.” 

At the circulation departments 
of the Chicago Tribune and 
Time-Life-Fortune, this may not 
be big news, but we're cheered 
no = when Sigrid — 

e propose to secure another 
100 subs by July 1. The experi- 
ence of the people who have 
worked in the circulation drive, 
makes us feel very confident 
that this goal, too, can be achiev- 
ed. ... The nine subs we are 
sending in today is-our first in- 
stallment on the new goals.” 


¥ | 
TO THIS NOTE of. cheer 


must be added another. Steve 
Nelson, member of a committee 
of Communist. P leaders 
working for the drive, is planning 
a tour:of a number of Midwest 


cities, in the course of which he 
will not only speak on the Pitts- 
burgh Smith Act retrial in which 
he is a defendant, but also give a 
much-needed boost to the Worker 
drive. 

Steve is scheduled at a Worker 
builders meeting in Detroit June 
14, the target date set by Detroit 
supporters for turning in funds 
and subs in substantial quantities. 


According to Martha Stone, the 
live-wire chairman of the party 
committee, Steve and others are 
going to do a lot of speaking for 
the paper these crucial weeks. 

To all of which we say, 
Bravo! All of this will be duly 
noted in this column. 

* 

MEANWHILE, we must re- 
port that the situation is grim 
—very grim. The Minnesota-Da- 
kota region is, alas, the exception, 
not—repeat NOT—the rule. The 
paper will — Repeat WILL — ge. 
under unless there is a lot more 
of the Minnesota-Dakota kind of 
activity real soon. 


you're around town, 
We're at the 8th floor, 
Street, N. Y. C. 


~- 
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Report Teamster 
VPs Will Replace 
Beck With Junta” 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

SIGNS point to a “palace revolution” in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters as restlessness continued 
last week in its locals from coast to coast. The Senate rack- 


ets committee dished out more on 
Dave Beck’s corruption and the 
AFL-CIO executive council is set 
to méet tomorrow in Washington. : 
Information was leaking—in fact, (0% pone” The sone Mg ee 
dripping quite freely, from quart-|2O@™@, On Me mists ence of the ag 
; .+)ing’. secretary-treasurer, John F. 

ers in and around the IBT—that lich Sak tected 3 
some arrangement is under way to, English, scotched Becks p i iad 
ease Beck out of the picture and ries mt peg wig ame ey 8 
1,500,000-member union|/OPCCUVe OF Airing Whamay > hrm : 

soar he “‘unta” until the conven-|45 its counsel on public relations. amounting to a $200,000 “loan 
tion of the union next September.} Charnay submitted on Tuesday ‘rom a big motor freight hauler. 
a report to the committee of five The firm’s head admitted to the 


The rank and file upsurge in the pT vice-presidents named ‘Senate Committee he never ex- 


ith cite at then sidents _ <i Bienes BOS | " “*"|Soviet disarmament proposals out 
aS bon vt decalivarshin dic-| handle the union's crisis. This was} pected the loan to be repaid. Char-|5¢ hand. Dulles told his press con- 


| ROE nay, without passing on the guilt! me: |r: 

tatorships set up by Beck's machine, — to aoe included: ied Ehsaan i” Beck. Pec 8 4 monn Sages soa thieg” eed. than bog pe vi a 
sommes Sere artene beieereip| ng _ timer mnt f iBT) vised the union that in the public inspection plan covering Siberiajis, as President’ Eisenhower -said 
see pag rede Pra ye Meee official orb eomauiaes @ asic jeye he has brought so muc dis-!and Alaska : : lsome years ago, no alternative to 
— ri — " ~ 4 an nee ages weak ohoihe Ullaiee weal re credit upon the IBT that the union | Washington was in a dither be-| peace. This is another way of say- 
ciclo dail Geonames! 7 puahe Enh. |Septendir convention. prem rly p= mre thong wiht the Soviet representative at)ing that there is no alternative to 
ships. | | © Vice-president Frank Brew-| poy and pals be PINE the UN disarmament talks in Lon-' coming to some kind of agreement, 
But some of the IBT’s leaders ster, Western Conference head of pals. _ tdon, Valerian Zorin, had accepted explicit or implicitly, between 

The reports of Charnay’s advice}a tentative proposal by Stassen'Moscow and Washington.” 


} ; ment the IBT to be sidetracked. He fig-' . 
pate me ovine rome tage a ured in the Northwest corruption, Make no mention of James Hoffa, for an aerial survey plan covering} Shades of the interview by 
chistes on a enion sind id exposure in the Senate hearings. |the vice-president publicized as Alaska and Siberia. Dulles indi-|Times managing editor, Turner 
sah ; Catledge, with Khrushchev! The 


" a in aor Fee gered who a convicted > taking! Americas 1 acketdom. 5 Hoffa al-| were divided on Stassen’s proposal|Soviet leader had said: 

cider te Ghee tells ails some bribes, to be ousted. | ready under one indictment for/and that the U.S. disarmament] “The case of international ten- 

employer interests who also would! ° A, reputable accounting firm Seeking . ool Se negotiator may be called home sions is like a cabbage. If you 
: to be hired to go over the IBT’s| >©™ate s McClellan ommiuttee for consultations. tear off —— one by oe heen 

come to eart. And the heart 


~ Boe: ~Sar wy san Ree | Sieneniital “aibiiiaiie sibel. aie outside through bribes, was indicted along} | * 
legal firm to handle its legal mat-| With two others for violation off DULLES ADMITTED that the/of this matter is relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United 


* ters. \the anti-wire tapping law. He had | Soviet Union has agreed to Presi- 
States. 


THE “palace revolution” idea{ © The union to immediately take the phones of the Detroit offices of dent Eisenhower's Geneva sugges- | 
“That is because they are the 


was taken head-on last Tuesday measures itself for cleanup corrup-| the union tapped to uncover con--tions that aerial inspections be in- | 
by David B. Charnay, head of Al-'tion without the interventien of the| V@™4%0ns between anyone on his cluded in disarmament plans. And two most powerful nations indus- 


lied Industrial Relations Associates,!AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com-| Staff and the Senate committee in- | if anything seems caleulated to, trially and from the_military point 
— f tare! firm peaneee’ 7 the mittee. vestigators, the faciohnent charges. | raise temperatures in Foggy Bot-of view so - as atomic a ey 
BT to conduct a counterdrive to itom, where the State Department dro bombs are concerned as 
the adverse publicity the uhion has| AT this writing it is still not clear THE IBT took official notice of is located, it’s the “‘seatitll of| well as conventional arms. These 
been suffering in recent months.|what the five VPs will do with| Persistent press reports of an_im-| coviet agreement. are the two powers which engage 
This is the same public relations|Charnay’s recommendations. They, Pe>ding “palace revolution.” Last) While on Monday the Times'in the most active polemics.” 

firm that serves Louis Wolfson, the|faced the problem of preparing an 5U®ay s executive board meeting! 4, rapping the Moscew efforts to| KHRUSHCHEV said America 
modern miracle man of Wall Street;|IBT reply to charges of corruption | 20 9p ted a motion denying there | cet together with the U.S., only|and the Soviet Union should get 
other big corporations and ed had been any discussion of Bec ithe day before Chester Bowles,|together without detriment to re- 


thrown at the union before the| 
United Mine Workers, Charnay was} Ethical Practices Committee on (Continued on Page 13) ‘former U.S. ambassador to India, | (Continued on Page 13) 


Assignment 
U.S.A. 
By JOSEPH NORTH 


Detroit—Traveling across 
New York, Ohio and Mich- 
igan this bright week of 


spring, you 

get many im- 

pressions of 

swiftly chang- 

ing times, and 

chief among 

them. is the 

fact that the 

people en 

masse are be- 

coming aware 

of the dan- 

ers from radi- 

active fallout. 

Talk to them and you hear 
it. Read their newspapers and 
you see it. The recent warn- 
ings of the Pope, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner Albert 
Schweitzer, and many other 
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Moscow Peace Moves — 
Unbalance State Dept. — 


By JOSEPH CLARK 

HAVING DONE a good journalistic job in getting an 
extended interview with Soviet Communist Party leader, 
Nikita Khrushchev, the editors of the N. Y. Times were busy 
t ying to undo the effects of the ) 
Soviet proposals for a new Big Four 
conference and for American-Soviet 
discussions to end East-West ten- 
sions. 

“Moscow Wants a Deal” was 
the sneering headline over the 
Times’ editorial rejection (May 13) 
of American-Soviet negotiations. 
lAeccording to the editorial, 
May 6. They have until next Fri-/Khrushchev called “for the one- 
day to reply. And while they are sided disarmament of the West 
pondering the reply, the Senate and as a start proposes a disarmed 
Committee in another week of'zone across Europe based on a 
hearings poured out more evidence | nartitioned and helpless Germany.” 
of corruption by Beck involving)” But the sentiment for bi wer 
even bigger deals, one of them talks has grown so sovedhl that 

even the man in charge of brink- 
manship for our government, John 
Foster Dulles, couldn't reject the 


was writing in the Sunday Times 
that “both sides”—the U.S. and 
USSR— would benefit “from a 
military withdrawal from the Iron 
ree ae Ae in Germany .. .” 

This kind of “subversion” was 
evidently rampant, because on 
Tuesday Walter Lippman argued 
in the N. Y. Herald. Tribune that 
we would have to get together 
with Russia on disarmament. 

* 

DISCUSSING the London talks, 
Lippmann wrote: 

“. « « But somehow or other the 
give and take between Mr. Stassen 
and Mr. Zorin has begun to look 
as if a oyna negotiation miglit 
actually be in the making.” 

Describing the implications of 
the atomic revolution in armament, 


originally groomed by Beck to con- BECK 
duct a “million dollar’ publicity 


drive for the union, and especially 


. 


— ——— 


In the midwest the warnings are being heard 


street and he says “Amen” to 
Dr. Rosenthal's plea. 

On May 13 the Detroit News, 
in its lead editorial, headlined 
the question: “More Nuclear 
Tests: Are They Worth It?” It 
asked in conclusion, “Io what 
possible end do we pursue the 
latest model of doom when we 
already possess military power 
beyond any conceivable need or 
utility? Is| it really worth even 
a small risk to go on improving 
an arsenal which cannot any 
further serve the purposes of 


mankind?” 
* 


STORIES) such as this in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer are on 
the increase: “Finds Milk Get- 
ting More Radioactive.” It 
quotes Dr. |Arnold B. Kurlander, 
assistant for ae to the sur- 
geon general of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, who said, “Trac- 
es of radioactive strontium and 


BL ATHER—Parth heady 
(Detatts on Page 2° 
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Yr 


sue Eloquent! 


£ 


pioneer voices that cried out in 
the wilderness are beginning to 
be heard. : 

For example: on my arrival in 
the world’s automobile capital I 
picked up the newspapers to 
discover that the Detrvit Free 
Press has begun to series of 


™~ 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 
In its next issue The Worker 
will publish a discussion on nu- 
clear weapons testing and who 


is to blame for the failure to 


‘ halt it. 


aE 


The discussion is in/the form 
of a letter from Norman Cousins, 
editor of the influential weekly, 
The Saturday Review, with ‘a re- 
play by A. B, Magil, editor of 
The Worker. % 


Se ea 


eee 


ail 7 7 ae 


i eps oo heonttac”? 


Scientist and 


articles on the unseen danger 
that menaces mankind. 

Its special writer, Herbert T. 
Marlin, asks, in a story four col- 
umns wide onthe top of the 
front ge: “Are We _ Being 
Poisoned? What of Radiation?” 


The Detroit News in its big . 


Sunday edition featured a pro- 
and-con argument under the 


headline: “Experts Split on A- 


Danger.” Two eminent nuclear 
scientists were on one side of 
the argument, under the cap- 
tion, “Opposed,” and Dr. Wil- 
lard F. Libby, scientist member 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was listed, “In Favor.” 

Earlier in Cleveland I found 


the Plain Dealer, and the Press 


carrying similar material, and 
the arguments did not list in 
favor of Dr. Libby. | 

* 


THE Plain Dealer, for exam- 
ple, had an eight-column stream- 
er on its letter page which said: 
“Scientist and Chemist Argue 
Eloquently for End to Bomb 
Tests.” The pieces were signed 
by Dr. Felix Rosenthal, secre- 
tary, Cleveland branch, Feder- 
ation of American Scientists, and 
by Paul Olynyk, chemist. 

Olynyk suggested in his letter, 
“Since Cleveland is one of the 
12. cities in the United States 
having an official radiation de- 
téction station, the public might 
be, even more interesped in the 

f | 


weather reports if the radiation 
background levels were included 
with the temperature, the rain- 
fall and the pollen count.” 

Rosenthal concluded: ‘ “The 
world from Japan to Albert 
Schweitzer is praying that these 
dangerous experiments be 
stopped. Let America be on 
the side of morals, reason and 
common sense, and let us begin 
to build a world in which the 
freedom and dignity of man, 
and indeed his very survival, is 
no longer threatened by the fear 
of war and universal destruction, 
world of the future will be that 
and let us remember that the 
which we make it.” 

‘Talk to most any man on the 

dies 


at - Bo oe ik NMo.aow 
ye cttre a. ‘eae ; a > 


fo ah } , ~~ «2 . ere 


knowledge of reality. 


cesium have been detected in 
milk in increasing amounts dur- 
ing the past five years. . .” The 
account said that Rober! A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati will institute a reg- 
ular testing program of mille 
samples mon from Califor- 
nia, Utah, Missouri, Ohio and 
New York. 

And here in Detroit, you learn 
from our own Michigan editor 
William Allan, that the UAW 
and several) other unions ar@ 
bitterly opposed to the construee 
tion of an atomic power plant 
at Monroe, near Detroit, and 
Toledo, which, if an accident 
occurs, could kill 25,000 people. 

The beginning of wisdom is 
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IT HAPPENED IN POLAND 


Catholics and Socialists — 
Unite for Heaven on Earth 


By GORDON CRUIKSHANK ple have taken and accepted the | Pgitt!” 
WARSAW. socialist road as the only way to $24 °o ; 
A SOMEWHAT superficial | : achieve the aim which unites the fae V7". 
question which has been } whole nation, the raising of living 


: 3 standards. 

aos par ticularly since Po- : The workers who demonstrated 
and’s general election is:' @ ee in Poznan—and the hooligan ex- 
. ae 6 | cesses were not part of that dem-| # 

: i onstration—expressed the general gf 
wish of the working people to im-| § 
prove socialist efficiency, but not! | 
to destroy socialism. They had’ 
rejected capitalism for ever long 


Friends of Poland’s socialism ex-| * before. 
— concern at what appears to| = == oe In the countryside anyone, in-| 
e the great influence of the| = 3 eee ee | Cluding the local priest, who tried 
| ae is ath preaching a return to the brutaliz-. 


Church. | oe 
It is fairly obvious that there’ 2a ing poverty of the past would not) ™ 
get far with the peasants. 


would not have been anything like 

the same degree of national eae The mass of intellectuals, too, 

vg Pha the general election had see sagt go . ideological “im-| - 

not the Episcopate called on the rope provers 0 socia ism.” the mass of the ] ; ay 
eg ; | $: people to adopt! unity of the people|. for heaven 

people to vote. | : Then again, as Gomulka has materialist outlook without res-|on earth is more imiportant than 

pointed out, the party building so-) .-yosons | 


oe 


Young Polish women. Nine out of ten are Catholids ‘who have 
accepted the socialist road toward improving their daily lives. 


ee — 


ie, sal ee rr 


e return to religious instruc-' 


tion in all schools, with the state 
paying for textbooks and teachers, 
is, again, not at all what is ex- 
pected by socialists of a socialist 
country. 

They do not want intolerance, 
Or suppression, but why active in- 
struction in the shoot? Why not 
leave religion strictly to the con- 
science o 


ing? 

And then perhaps it has been 
noted that a Secular Schools So- 
ciety has been founded in War- 
saw, and an Atheist League. Para- 


the individual and the’ 
Church? Why give it state back-| 


WLADYSLAW GOMULKA 


——_ eee 


———> 


Church has great authority. 
The policy and mistaken prac- 


the past 12 years tended to drive 


ly created and hardened a resist- 
ance to it, and partly discredited 
it 


Those are the bones of the real- 
7 of religious belief in Poland. 
The flesh and blood can be seen 
in the crowds that pack every 
church every Sunday. 

* 


doxically, we see socialists in a 
from 


THOSE are the realities the 


Polish socialist government faced 


tice of the Polish government over 


people to the Chureh. Attempts’ 


to impose a sodialist outlook mere-| ‘ives the special policy toward re- 


’ 
’ 


cialism is “in power” in Poland. 
And it intends to hold that power 
because “even the worst People’s 
Government is better than any 
other.” 

From such opposing realities de- 


ligion adopted by the government. 

It is not, as some people think, 
a policy of compromise, nor is it! 
a policy of uneasy, or even easy, 
coexistence between two groupings 
of people within one country. 

It is rather a policy of integra- 
tion. The Chusesl- deat be incor- 
porated within the socialist politi- 
cal and economic system. It must 


Of course, they hope 
that will happen some day. Un- 
doubtedly they will in every way 
possible assist toward that end. 

Gomulka has pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that where a sufficient body 
of people agitate for lay schools 
for children, they shall have them. 
Already a dozen of such schools 
are now open in Warsaw because 
of parental pressure. 

Undoubtedly many publications 
and other means will be developed 
by the government and the party 
to explain the workings of the uni- 
verse in a scientific way, partic- 
ularly to Polish youth. 

But clearly the masses of Polish 


unity after death.” 

The group of Catholic deputies 
in the Seym must be aware of the 
truth of that statement. Likewise 
the editors of Cathalic publica- 
tions. All of them support the 
‘economic aims of the rovernment, 


They know that less than a 
dozen years ago Poland's economy 


'was the devastated shambles of 


what was, before the war, a back- 
‘ward economy. They) know that 
‘today Poland turns out more than 
five million tons of steel a year, 
builds ocean-going vessels, makes 
‘motor cars, machine |tools, radio 


| 1° | 
and television sets, and a thousand 


be afforded the fullest rights to} people will more easily be free of! and one other new praducts. 


‘medieval ideas when they have The appeal of Gomulka, the mo- 
freed themselves of the present) bilizing force of the [program of 
difficult, and to some baffling, eco-| economic, political anq social ad- 
nomic problems. When they have! vance outlined at the|eighth Ple- 
rid themselves of the daily penance num of the United Workers Party 
and frustrations of low _ living) is rooted precisely in that they over 
standards. the achievements of the kind of 
* life the Polish people want, regard- 

A LEADING Communist formu-| less as to whether they are Catho- 
lated the basic approach of the} lics, Communists, simple-lilers or 


socialist country demandin 
a socialist government, the Ha oe when several months ago it for-| function within its proper reli- 
of which are of an avowed ma-} mulated, together with the Cath-| gious bounds. 

terialist outlook, that their children|olic leadership, new regulations) Nobody just “thought up” such 
be protected from theological in-| providing for among other things|@ Situation as exists in Poland, 


fluences at school. the return to religious instruction) Where a largely religious 


ople 
Probably nine out of ten Polish! in the schools and greater practical | with a highly developed religious 


‘freedom for the Church to make organizational structure has a opt- 


its own appointments. ed socialism. 
But what about the other side 
OF COURSE, 


people are members of the Cath- 
olic Church. A_ large number, 


the Polish So- 


ay * 


saw! a majority, of United 
Vorkers’ Party members are Cath- 


olics; in the countryside the! 


of the coin? 


First the majority of Polish peo-| cialists and Communists would like 


government and party thus: “The 


sun-worshippers. 


—_—_ —/? 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


BUILDING UP TO THE ‘BATTLE OF AUTOMATION’ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WE HAVE been talking 
so much in recent years 
about the “problem” of 
automation and the many 
new elements in the tech- 
nology and 
com pO sition 
of the working 
class that came 
with it, that 
we tend to al- 
most overlook 
the fact that 
the labor 
movement is 
bene a over 

om discussion 
to ACTION on the problem: that 
some of our. major, strongest, 
“nattern-setting” unions have 
reached the decision that a fight 
for shorter hours is the IMME-. 


“DIATE step—even if it isn’t the 


full answer. 

An important practical, al- 
though formal, step, was taken 
in that direction earlier this 
month, which may well prove 
to be historic, in the sense that 
it was the first move in the cur- 
rent shorter-hours movement to 
to actually put the issue to the 
employers for ACTUAL BAR- 
GAINING next spring. A letter 

‘was sent by Walter Reuther to 
the six auto companies inform- 
ing them of the auto union's 
recent convention decision to 
make the shorter work. week and 
more take-home pay the major 
collective bargaining objective in 
the spring of 1958. He suggested 
that a joint employer-UAW 
committee be formed now, a 
year in advance, to “explore” 
the facts connected with the is- 


sue, without any commitment 
upon any aspect of it, so differ- 
ences at actual bargaining time 
would be “narrowed” and _ the 
possibilities of avoiding a strug- 
gle would be improved. 

Reuther undoubtedly antici- 
pated that the first answer of 
the employers next spring would 
be a rejection on the ground a 
lengthy study would be re- 
quired. But whatever the factors 
in the picture, the employers 
were put OFFICIALLY on no- 
tice the UAW will be knocking 
on their doors next spring for 
something like a eaoaes week 
for more WEEKLY take-home. 
Next January's special conven- 
tion of the United Automobile 
Workers will finalize and spell 
out the demands and arrange for 
the $100,000,000 strike fund 
they are talking about in the 
union. 

* 


STUDENTS of history, in- 
cluding labor history, observe 
that great historic events are 
often more fully appreciated 
years later than at the time they 
occur, and the very people who 
make big history are not fully 
conscious of the magnitude and 
significance of their deeds. 

The: significance of the eight- 
hour movement of the 80s when 
a handful of organized workers 
had the audacity to put forward 
the demand then (more radical 
than a six-hour day now) and 
even stage for it the general 
strike movement of May 1, 1886, 
is one example. There is far 
greater appreciation today of 
what those working men and 
women did 70 years ago. Re- 


calling the men and women who | 


~~ 


held the plants during-the his- 
toric sitdown struggles of the 
30s, I know that many of them 
took it in stride as though it was 
a routine affair. But look what 
those struggles eventually meant 
for America, particularly its 
workers! 

Today, however, our labor 
moyement is very much strong- 
er, and its members are more 


 egr 


—— ~~ 


conscious of its strength. There 
is less action out of desperation, 
less audacity; but a more con- 
scious and organized use of la- 
bor’s strength. I think we are 
now entering the warm-up stage 
of a great struggle whose climax 
may very likely be reached in 
May of 1958. 
* 


THIS is not just another 


mmm 


shorter hours movement. We are 
really heading towards the first 
decisive “Battie of Automation.” 
The issue of automation that 
hung like a cloud over the re- 
cent UAW conventionthe issue 
of more output with fewer men. 
As George Meany putj/it, it is an 
old issue, but while |the tradi- 
tional pattern is the| displace- 
ment of men by machines, now 
we have “machines | that tell 
other machines what |to do.” It 
is playing havoc with the jobs 
and lives of auto workers. This 
year’s season is almost gone and 
tens of thousands who speyt 
many years in the inqlustry did 
not get a crack at any work 

The schedule of collective bar- 
gaining dates is one r¢ason why 
the UAW is first in line to cross 
swords with the enemy on the 
shorter work week issue. But 
that is a secondary reason. 

More important is| the fact 
that the UAW is the largest 
and strongest union to face the 
major trusts; it is more|advanced 
and more miltant than! ethers; it. 
is forced tc take the ball because 
automation and its by-products 
are cutting more severely into 
the standards and jobs of the 
auto workers than in any other 
field. The UAW dare not let 
go of the ball because of the 
igh unemployment and rest- 
lessness in the plants covered by 
the union from coast| to coast. 
Witness. the struggle in the 
Chrysler shops! The issues there, 
aselsewhere are job |runaway, 
shop runaway, speedup, farm- 
ing out work; but at bottom, all 
stem from the technological 
“revolution.” 
* 


THE very fact that the UAW 
has put the shorter work week 
on the bargaining table, has put 


the issue.-on a more -REALI 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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MADRID, May 13—General Rojas arrived here by plane today from Colombia to 
take up residence in exile. He said he had been invited to Spain by the Spanish Chief of 


State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
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Gen. Eisenhower at the Battle of Capitol Hill ves 


By ALAN MAX 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER and Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery refought the Battle of 
Gettysburg the other day and found the com- 
manders wanting on both sides. 

The two generals of World War II traced the 
surge of combat in the Civil War battle of 1863 
first on an electric map, then by car and foot. 

“Maybe some of those people (the Civil War 
commanders) might have criticized the way we 
fought our own battles,” the President remarked 
as they stood atop Culp’s hill, a rocky, tree- 
covered peak. 

It is also possible, it seems to me, that a hun- 
dred years from now, a future President may re- 
view the military tactics of General Eisenhower 
and the papers may carry the following dispatch: 


WASHINGTON, MAY 12, 2051.—The Presi- 
dent and a visitor from overseas today refought 
the Battle of Capitol Hill. The century-old repu- 
tation of General Eisenhower crumbled as the 
President and his friend plodded the old Civil 
Rights Battlefield, mulling over what went wrong 
at this and that point. 

The President couldn’t seem to find anything 
General Eisenhower had done right in the 5-month 
battle ninety-four years ago. In view of the inept 
fight which he had waged against General East- 
Jand, General Eisenhower “should have been 
sacked,” the President and his visitor agreed. 

As newspapermen and photographers gathered 
around, the President and his friend suramarized 
the 1957 campaign among the following lines: 


CENERAL EISENHOWER’S main  weak- 
ness was his policy of delaying to join issue with 
the enemy. He spent most of his time deploying 


his forces behind his own lines while week after 
week passed and the summer recess approached. 

At every crucial point in the campaign Gen- 
eral Eisenhower exhibited a fatal indecisiveness. 
Evidently afraid that any attack might result in 
losses of some kind, he refrained from attacking 
altogether. 

It is true that the General dispatched Major 
Brownell up the Hill several times. But the Major 
had been given either no instructions or feeble 
ones. All that happened was that Major Brownell 
would get within earshot of the enemy and po- 
litely urge him to behave. 

The General opened the campaign in Jan- 
uary with,a mild set of bills and then boldly re- 
treated month after month. 

Meanwhile, General Eastland, from the safety 
of his entrenched dugout in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, directed his rebellion as it spread to 
both sides of the Hill, while his guerilla bands 
roamed the countryside, terrorizing the popula- 
tion and leaving a path of force, violence and eco- 
nomic wartare, | 

Appeals were directed to General Eisenhower 
to visit the front himself and carry the fight di- 
rectly to the enemy in Alabama, Georgia and other 
seats of the rebellion. But the General occupied 
himself, instead, with such matters as visiting 
Gettysburg and finding fault with the conduct of 
that battle of a hundred years earlier. 

The General was even urged, in the event that 
he himself was too preoccupied to visit the front, 
to send his second in command, Colonel] Nixon. 
The Colonel, according to the records, evident! 
rewnaang out for the front but lost his way in North 
Africa. 
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Socialist Education Fo 


A. J]. MUSTE, 
announced last w 


Socialist Education. Muste will'seeks to 
and Sidney Lens, director of an to engage. 
AFL local in Chicago will act as’ 
secretary. 


Kermit Eby, 


trammeled 


ues and objectives . - - 
deep and bitter their differences) pesota. 
may have been.” 

Muste en 
~ sO individuals and not as munist Pa 
delegated representatives of any|and Albert 
group. American Forum p 
on the conviction, said Muste, that|pose follows: 
“individuals from all tendencies 
should be involved in the discus- 


acifist leader,'and does not propose to promote 
the formation united action by various parties er 
of a 40-member national commit-'groups, mergers or new organiza- 
tee of the American Forum for;tions. It “neither promotes nor 
inhibit 
serve as chairman of the group,'ment” in which people may wish 


Vice presidents of the Forum are 
professor of eco- 

The American Forum, its state- nomics, University of Chicago; Mil- 
ment of purpose declares, seeks|}ton Mayer, author and lecturer, 
to promote “study and serious un-|Carmel, Calif.; John T. McManus, | 
iti discussions; managing editor, National Guar- 
among all elements that think of dian, New York; Bayard Rustin, an 
themselves as related to historic editor of Liberation magazine; and 
socialist and labor traditions, val-|Mulford Sibley of the political sci-| 
| . however ence faculty, University of Min- 


Among the 40 members of the 
ized that persons Forum’s national committee are 

national committee two leading members of the Com- 

, Doxey Wilkerson 

lumberg. 

The Forum’s statement of pur- 


“AMERICAN FORUM is or- 
ganized in order to stimulate 


) 


elements that think of them- 
selves as related to historic so- 
cialist and labor traditions, val- 
ues and objectives — however 
deep and bitter their differences 
may have been. Moreover, there 
are indications that in the ranks 
of labor, among farmers, in the 
colleges and among the Ameri- 
can people generally there are 
many who do not accept the 
status quo and who are develop- 
ing an interest in political dis- 
cussions provided a fresh and 
undogmatic approach is under- 
taken. 

“Those who organize AMER-’ 
ICAN FORUM do so not on the 
P— that the problems of 

ing a sound and effective 
American left have been solved 
and agreement for action has 
been reached. Their simple aim 
is to promote study and espe- 
cially continuous discussion in 
a situation where many of the 
answers are not known and 


such -develop- 


rum Set Up 


study and serious, untrammel- 


much division, confusion and 


PROHIBITIVE ODDS 


YOU’RE NOT an expert. You're an ordinary Joe or 
Jane. You read and hear reports about the new A-bomb 
tests that have started in Nevada, about the Soviet and 
British A- and H-bomb tests. | 

You read and hear about the warnings of men like 
Pope Pius XII and Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous medical 
missionary, philosopher and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
that continued testing means catastrophe. 

You read and hear statements by men who are ex- 
perts—Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry, 
Dr. Charles Price of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Federation of American Scientists—that the tests are a 
menace to health, are increasing the number of victims of 
the fatal blood disease, leukemia, and of bone cancer. 

You read and hear statements by other men who are 
also experts—Dr. Willard F. Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of the University of 
California—that there’s nothing to worry about. 

Who's right? 

YOU ARE. You want to play it safe. Even if it’s one 
chance in a thousand—and it’s much more than that—you 
don’t want to take a chance on the don’t-worry boys being 
wrong. Too much is at stake for yourself, your family, the 
whole American people and everybody else. 

As the Vatican newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
put it the other day in discussing this very question: where 
scientists disagree, “it is the duty of philanthropists or sim- 
ply of humanitarians to recommend abstention.” 

In this issue we devote a ial section of four pages 
to the story of the H-bomb re H-bomb testing. Most of 
this material was prepared and written by Virginia Gard- 
ner who, though not a scientist, has become The Workers 
own expert in this field. 

In view of the fact that at the very least there is 
GREAT DOUBT about the safety of these experiments, 
why does the Eisenhower Administration persist in turn - 
ing thumbs down to the repeated Soviet offers to negotiate 
an international agreement to halt the tests? This is the 
question Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt also raised in a recent 
column. | 
As Earl Attlee said in the British House of Lords about 
the differences among the scientists: 


_ “J should like to give the benefit of the doubt to 
posterity.” ) ) 


BOMBERS AND HOMES 


“TODAY'S B-52 jet bombers cost $8,000,000," Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in his budget broadcast Tuesday 
night. At $16,000 each for one-family homes, the choice 
that our nation faces is either one B-52 bomber, or 500 one- 
family homes. Similar choices could be made between 
missiles and hospitals, aircraft carriers and slum clearance. 

The President's budget speech was, however, con- 
trived to prevent any such comparisons being made. The 
$45 billiow arms budget, he said, could not be questioned. 
Indeed, he implied that to question the magnitude of the 
war contracts, on which the monopolies grow monstrously 
fat, was akin to treason. | 

So huge a budget is required, he said, because the 
“Communists”, that is, the Soviet Union, “have again and 
again announced their purpose of promoting revolution 
and of communizing the world by whatever means.” He 
elaborated on this theme, as his listeners will recall. 

It reminded us however, of another statement, this 
one written in 1939. At that time it was said that “In order 
to bring a nation to support the burdens incident. to main- 
taining great military establishments, it is necessary to cre- 
ate an emotional state akin to war psychology. .. . The 
willingness to sacrifice must be engendered. A sense of 
peril from abroad must be cultivated.” 

That was said by John Foster Dulles in his book “War, 
Peace and Change. 

The President, aware of the growing demand for a 
reasonable accommodation with the Soviet Union; and the 
growing anger at the price of war preparations, reassured 
the nation that the Administration is waging peace. But 
his is a peculiar idea of peace—for he couched this cam- 
paign in terms strongly reminiscent of the cold war. 

He made a bold stand against cutting the welfare 
items in the budget. We have seen such bold stands be- 
fore, on this and other subjects. We feel that suspicion 
now-is the essence of wisdom. Otherwise, while the Presi- 
dent makes bold stands against cutting welfare items, his 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill will follow the commands of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


The welfare items in the budget will be slashed, th 


sion, provided commit them- 

gelves to a free mations of views Whee folie frustration _ exist. 

in a spirit of inquiry.” of socialism in the United States. | They believe that all individuals 

He said that American Forum| “There is a growing interest | from all elements should be in- | | | } 

auc. vy «4% 20t, @ membership. organization in such discussion among: all’  «; (Continued .on. Page: 13) >. : } ant: and patriotic! speeches::iviii vo. cege c; 


led discussion of the problems © war preparati will continue to «in eine 
substance—and the President will continue making pleas-. 
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- While Las Vegas Plays Host 


(Continued from Page 1) 


miners, requested the British 
government to call an interna- 
tional conference to end all A- 
and H-bomb tests. 


® In London. 1,000 women, 
dressed in mouring, marched in 
the West End protesting the 
coming arcueee' Island tests. 


¢ THE VATICAN news- 
aper, L’Osservatore Romano, 
2 an editorial reaffirmed the 


8 D> | 
Let President Eisenhower, 
your Congressman and Sen- 
ators know you want to 
start negotiations Now with 
the Soviet Union for ban- 
ning the tests of all nuclear 


weapons. 
ae 


= 
Pope’s warnings against the 
testing and use of nuclear wea 
ons. The editorial cited Dr. Al. 
bert Schweitzer’s recent appeal 
for ending the tests a the 
speech by the noted American 
scientist, Dr. Linus Pauling, 
inting up the serious heal 
azards from the tests. 
© Two noted American scien- 
tists, Prof. Stanley Livingston of 
the University of P Ivania, 
on the American Broadcasting 
Company: “Open Hearing” pro- 
gram last Sunday, urged a halt to 
the tests. They said the U.S. 
had been slow in exporing the 
Soviet offer to negotiate a ban. 
® In Japan the Kocho prefec- 
tural chapter of the Japan Coun- 
cil against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs announced it had chart- 
ered a ship in which 30 fisher- 
men planned to sail into the 
Christmas Island restricted area 
May 20. They would engage in 
“fishing” for three months as a 
protest against the British tests. 


© A British pacifist, Harold 
Steele, a 63-year-old poultry 
farmer and father of three, told 
newsmen in New Delhi, India, 
he was on his way to the Fiji 
Islands, near the Christmas Is- 
land detonation site. He planned 
to enter the restricted area and 
protest, he said, even if this re- 
sulted in his death. 

® As the Nevada tests were 


about to start, The Reporter 
magazine set off an ideological 
counter-blast in the form of a 
19-page report on the serious 
radiological after-effects on hu- 
man beings and animals of pre- 
vious test explosions in Nevada. 


* 

THE NEVADA TESTS, offi- 
cialy known as Operation Plumb- 
bob, were getting under way 
amid clouds of propaganda from 
the Atomic Energy Commission 
designed to allay growing fears 
among the American people 
about the effects of radioactive 
fallout. 


Typical was a North American 
Newspaper Alliance dispatch 
from Las Vegas, published in 
the New York Times last Sun- 
day under the headline: “Bomb 
Tests Seek to Stress Safety.” The 
story stated that the government 
“is going to great lengths to 
— well - documented _ evi- 
ence that the tests . . . eonsti- 
tute no danger outside the close- 
ly guarded test site.” 

However, the article in The 
Reporter, based on a first-hand 
investigation by its author, Paul 


Workers Hail 


Gold Victory 


LABOR’S FIGHT against the 
Taft-Hartley Law received a boost 
when the Government suddenly 
announced it was dropping the 
case against Ben Gold, who served 
as president of the Fur and Leath- 
er Workers Union for 18 years. The 
announcement came just four days 
before a second trial was to have 
opened on the allegation that Gold 
in 1950 falsely si 
munist Taft-Hartley affidavit. The 
Supreme Court had reversed the 
original Gold conviction, which 
carried a two to three year jail 
sentence, on the grounds that an 
FBI agent tampered with the jury. 

This latter aspect of the drop- 

ing of the case emphasized the 
Fact that the government's stable 


of paid informers is increasingly 
losing its usefulness under growing, 


recognition of their shocking role 
in frameu 
Gasch, asking 
judge to drop the case, said “. . 


ed a non-Com- 


U.S. Attorney Oliver 


rmission of the x 
.| Rackets Committee, charging he COPE to -generate the financial 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT. — Seven hundred 
AFL and CIO leaders of political 
action from six mid-Western states 
met here recently to prepare their 
5,000,000 members and friends for 
action against anti-labor legislation 
now looming in Congress. 

The states represented were IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio; Indiana, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. This con- 
ference was one of 11 being held 
across the nation. 

James McDevitt, COPE national 
director told the delegates this was 
a period similar to the one before 
Taft-Hartley became law, with the 
voters being conditioned to accept- 
ing anti-labor laws by a national 
press, radio and TV campaign. 

He -scored U. §. Senator Mc- 
Clellan, chairman of the Senate 
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Parley Map Fight — 
On Anti-Labor Bills 


cent of organized labor was reg- 
istered to vote. 

® Uurge union members and 
friends to write or phone their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, state legis- 
latures and city councils. 

® Merging of state and city AFL 
and CIO organizations to give them 
greater strength. None of the 
states represented has a merged 
labor movement. 

® Creation everywhere of a wo- 
men’s division to spark the regis- 
tration drive. 

° a of block stewards or- 
ganizations for political action. 

® Coalition with other groups: 
Negro ,nationality, farm, commun- 
ity, etc. The Negro vote holds the 
balance of power in 90 Congres- 
sional Districts. 

® More attention to dollars for 


it was concluded that Gold could) was pushing a “right-to-work” law) steam behind the political action 


not be successfully retried.” | 
Forced by this Taft-Hartley in- 


former prosecution from union ‘ider to civil rights legislation, he’ 


Jacobs, points out that similar 
reasuring statements were issued 
about previous tests. This did 
not prevent heavy fallout from 
one of the 1953 tests from hit- 
ting the 5,000 people of St. 
George, Utah, more than 125 
miles east of the test site as well 
as other towns even further 
away. 


Nor did the AEC publicity 
handouts prevent seven-year-old 
Martin Bardoli from dying of 
leukemia, probably as a result 
of the 1955 tests; or Mrs. Minnie 
Sharp from losing all her hair; 
or other known and unknown 
calamities borne by radioactive 
fallout. 


Evidently the government’s 
Public Health Service does not 
take too seriously the AEC and 
State Department assurances. On 
May 10 the Public Health Serv- 
ice announced it was starting to 
test radioactivity in milk from 
milkshed areas supplying New 
York, Cincinnati, Sacramento, 
Salt Lake City and St. Louis. 
They were chosen as representa- 
tive of the entire nation. 


| 


| 


anf 
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Moscow Unsets 
(Continued from Page 2) 
lations with any other countries. ! 


Indeed, an improvement in Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations would help) 


' 


| 


better relations with Britain and 
other nations. : 

“Therefore,” Khrushchev said, 
“we have a great desire for talks 
with the United States.” 

It was interesting to note, in 
this regard, that Pravda published 
a sympathetic account of President: 
Eisenhower's press conference in 


State Dent. 


area of disagreement with the So- 


viet Union, where the possibility; 
of AGREEMENT arises. 


Thus, as far back as December, 
1953, President Eisenhower made, 
a much heralded speech in UN 
calling for an international atomic 
materials pool, to be used for 
peaceful purposes. The Soviet 
Union has already deposited its 
ratification of the treaty setting up 
the atoms-for-peace pool. The 
Senate hasn't even debated it. And 


which he had referred positively the Wall Street Journal (May 14): 
to the serious disarmament discus-|warns, that “any scheme accepted 
sions in London. a with such unusual speed in Mos- 
The adamant: opposition of cow should receive a long second 
any big business newspapers ‘t0}look in Washington.” 
the prospects of U 5.-US SR recon! One would hardly know that the 
ciliation was an indication of how ' ,, sn 
much struggle and public pressure, Scheme” in question was authored 
still lay between present rogress | by President Eisenhower. Calls 
on disarmament and actual agree- for an investigation of that fellow, 
ment. This is true on almest any! doesn’t it? 
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leadership, Gold has worked in a 
shop as a cutter. It is an interest- 
ing commentary on his standing 
with the workers that not a single | 
member of the Fur Union could be 
found by the prosecution to testify 
against Gold in the original trial. | 


objectives: by attaching it as a 


hopes either to kill civil rights or 
get the anti-labor law passed. 
He and his four assistants, deputy 
COPE director Al Barkin, assistant 
director William McSorley, Jr., 
special representative Philip 


Weightman, women’s director Es-' 


hoping to accomplish one of two campaign. 


IN a closing speech Roy Reu- 
ther, United Auto Workers political 
action director, denounced the ef-— 
forts of U. S. Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz) to deny labor the 
right to be active in both the eco- 
nomic and political fields. 

It was regrettable that this im- 


He was enthusiastically congratu-|ther Murray presented a plan of portant conference said nothing 
lated on the dropping of the case 2ction to meet what they termed about the peace question and the 


by many workers. 


donations 


' 


Donations received during the | 


week of May 7-13: 

Nat, East Bronx, $2.75; New York, $10; 
twe sisters, P & F, $10; Leather workers, 
$140;. Metal workers, $64.25. 

Queens Freedom ef the Press Commit- 
tee, $76.50; Brooklyn reader, $3; Detreit, 
$2; North Dakota, 2, R. & 8. New York, 
$10; Minneosta, $75; Hamilin, New York, 
$25. | 
Brooklyn, $5; Crown Heights, $15; Al-the- 


carpenter, $10; Steffi, New York, %5; 
Brenx, $10. 


Printer friend, $20; Bronx friend, $7; | 
East Bronx, $15; Upper West Side, $10; | 


* Leather workers, $70. 


Lena, Brighton, $50; Garment workers, | 
$50; Eaiser France, $5; Manhattan 
friend, $5. _ 

Nertheast Bronx, $15; Greenwich Vil- 
lage, $3; PRN, $2; New Yerk, $20; New 
Bedford, Mass., $1. 

Crewn Heights Ciub, $35; Northeast | 
Bronx, $73; Chicago Freedom of the Press 
Comm., $400; Camera man, $3; Brooklyn, 
$590 


Philadelphia, AR, $5; LH, Chicago, Ul., 
$1; Rochester, N. Y., $5; Bronx croup, 
$84.50; Winter Haven, Fia., $7; Fanny, 
Leng Island, $15; Brighton, $65; New 
England, $100. 

Belia, Coney Island, raised at a lunch- | 
een, $27; Garment werker, $15; NW, 
Bronx, $10; Garment workers, $50. 

Néw York reader, $1; Pelham, $26; 
Fresh Meadows, $10; Turnpike, $1.50. 

Gabe, Brooklyn, $25; Rochester, Min- 
nesota, $1: Anacortes, Washingten, $!0; 
R. & E., New York, $10. 

Pittsburgh Freedom of the Press Ceom- 
mittee, $60; R, New Yerk, $5; Atlantic 
City, N. J., $2; Baltimore Freedom of 
the Press Committee, $89.50. 

Philadelphia, $1.50; Bronx, $1.50; Fur- | 
rier group, $26; M. F., $20. 

Greenville, Ala., $1; New York, $6.50; 
Reading, Pa., $2; Roxbury, Mass., $7. 


Beck to Go 


(Continued from Page 2) 


resigning or about any request 
that he resign” and reaffirming a 
pledge of “cooperation” to Beck. 

Those familiar with the way 
such operations are arranged know, 


| , 


| quiry. 


them within a common forum. 


a frightening situation.” 
cluded: 
> 

© MOBILIZE the union mem- 
bers, their families and friends 
through nationwide registration 
campaigns. It was pointed out that 
in the 1956 election only 40 per- 


This in-| fight to halt the A and H-bomb 


tests. Neither was the Eisenhower 
budget discussed. Serious unem- 
ployment in some of the states rep- 
resented was only mentioned, but 
no.action was proposed. The same 
was true of job runaway, automa- 
tion and its effects. 


Socialist Education Forum 


(Continued from Page 4) 


yolved in this, provided they 
commit themselves to a free ex- 
change of views in a spirit of in- 


“AMERICAN FORUM holds 
that eventual socialist unity re- 
quires clarity on fundamental 
social issues, along with toler- 
ance of differences on r mat- 
ters and comradely discussion of 


It believes, therefore, that all 
important problems must be 


and encourage people to read 
them; and to publish bulletins 
or pamphlets under its own im- 
print as occasion requires. 

“2) To organize regional and 
national conferences, and by 
these and other means to con- 
tribute not only to intellectual 
clarification but'to the building 
of a new morale and ethic, a 
spirit of fair play, labor mili- 
tancy, determination and hope 
among the progressive and ra- 
dical forces in this country.” 


The other members of the nae ~ 


: 


frankly and sharply discussed 
but equally that the discussion | 
should be oriented to the future 
and not the past and concen- 
trate on discussion of the pro- 
gram of a democratic socialist 
movement in the U.S. and how 
such a movement may be 
brought into being. 

“Since it is of the greatest 
importance that large numbers 
of people, including youths, be 
drawn into diseussion locally, 
from labor unions, farm organ- 
izations, colleges, churches, etc., 


| AMERICAN FORUM will have 


as one of its aims the formation, 


| encouragement and assistance of 


local groups or committees for 
this purpose. This may include 
assistance to. local groups in sct- 
ting up forums, etc., and going 
beyond mere occasional discus- 
s10n meetings. 


“Other purposes will be: 


“1) To call attention to the 
various ‘periodicals and publica- 


of course, that such matters are not 
discussed officially at any meet- 


ings. The Wall Street Journal has| 


been the most persistent reporter 
of the move on foot to ease Beck 
out, and replace him with William 


tions ef groups whose members. 
are involved in the discussions | 


~——— eee 


—- — 


O’Brien, fourth vice president of 


A. Lee, VP in Chicago and head of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

The ‘mantle seems to fall on Lee, 
because he is among the very few 
not touched by the corruption 
brush, not too old (English is past 
75) and yet pretty much a repre- 
sentative of the IBT’s traditional 
conservative policy and its tre- 
mendous machine of staff people 
whom he would probably keep in- 
tact. 

The report seems to have some 


ithe IBT, of Chicago, told the 
‘council he called Beck “a damn 


‘fool for continuing in the presi-| Russell Nixon, New York 


bP 
dency. 


it is the Wall Street Journal that 
has been almost booming William 


tional committee are: 

- James Aronson, New York City; 
Joseph Atkins, Baltimore; Michael 
Baker, Minneapolis; Paul Baran, 
Palo Alto, Calif; Stringfellow Barr, 
‘New York City; Albert Blumberg, 
New York City; Carl Braden, 
'Louisville; Derk Bodde, Philadel- 
phia; Harald Charbnau, Chicago; 
Bert Cochran, New York City; Jack 
Cypin, Nassau County, N. Y.; Dore 
othy Day, New York City. 

Dave Dellinger, Glen Gardner, 
'N. J.; Farrell Dobbs, New York 
City; W. E. B. DuBois, New York 
City; J. Stuart Innerst, Pasadena; 
‘Russell Johnson, Boston; Oliver 
‘Loud, Yellow Springs, Oitio; Con- 
rad Lynn, Rockland County, N. Y.; 


E. with repeated claims it is 
in the w on who will slide into 


| 


‘confirmation in.a move. within. the’ Bedes.awivel. chaite..0i \-') 6 oe 


C. H. Mayer, Andes, N. Y.; Clif- 
ford McAvoy, New York City; Ben- 
jamin McLaurin, New York City; 
David McReynolds, New York 
City. 

(McLaurin, according to Tues- 
day's New York Times said he was 
“not a member of the commitiee.” 

(“I will not join any organization. 


that is politically allied with Com- 
powerful Chicago Teamsters’ dis- munists,” McLaurin was quoted 
trict council for a resolution re- as saying. “I do not consider that 
‘questing Beck to resign. John T. there is any ideological common 


ground between democracy and 

communism.”) 
William Neumann, a 
rity; 


Harvey O’Connor, Winnetka, IIL; 


While rank and file dissatisfac- Sam Pollock, Cleveland; Joseph 
tion is widespread, there has been’ Starobin, New York City; Fritjof 
no noticeable booming of other Thygeson, Berkeley, Calif.; Char- 
candidates in the locals. Ironically, les Walker, neyney, 


Pa.; Doxe 
Wilkerson, New Y City; Wil- 
liam Appleman Williams, Eugene, 
Ore.; H. H. Wilson, : 


'J.; Milton Zaslow, New York City 


So 


a 


“~~ 
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TV VIEWS 


~The Gioconda Smile 


By BEN LEVINE read it! It is worse than the worst 


THE MATINEE hour at 
8 p.m. has established some- 
thing of a record in bringing 
five hourly sketches every 
week to housewives and other 


members of the a: 
TV audience atime = 


edly defeatist, cynical naturalism. 

“Working people as well as the 
capitalists and the clergy, parents 
and siblings, women and men, ac- 
quaintances and strangers, are ve- 
nemously represented as without 
exception, depraved, heartless, 
home during busi- : worthless. Dreiser's ‘Sister Carrie’ 
ness hours. Par- a oe : a on entirely different matter, true | 
hieuldely praise-8 al : tragic realism (although his “Jennie 
worthy is its hunt}/xeame Gernhardt” sinks into outrageous 
among the clas-Becs. 
sics of the past, Ms * | 
though sometimes Ie | I SHOULD be afraid to let .W. | 
the big game il Sei 'W. improve “Maggie” to his lik-| 
bags loses its lus-} ing, for the result might be simi- 
tre after it is lar to what happened on the Mat-; 


'naturalism) 


television taxidermist. tempt for the stupidity of inno- 

A classic that I saw one after-/cence shoulé shock W. H. even 
noon on the Matinee Hour, while more than the “naturalism” ot 
I peeled apples for our Friday night} Stephen Crane or James Farrell. 
apple pie, was Aldous Huxley's) [| reread “Maggie” a few hours 
“The Gioconda Smile.” before I wrote - ot it. | 

This murder mystery, perpetuat-| | also reread, after I received 
ed in anthologies and TV revivals,'w. .’s letter. the first book of 
may outlast the precocious “Antic James Farrell's Studs Lonigan tril- | 
Hay” and “Point Counterpoint, lo y about Irish-American life in’ 
and the latest half-baked novels, | Chicago. , | 
of Aldous Huxley, for it appeals| Neither book. it is true, as-| 
to many levels of culture. “The| sembles the forces of righteous- | 
Gioconda Smile,” like its Mona/ ness neatly on one side and the’ 
Lisa original, captures the inter-| forces of evil on the other. Neither 
est of the artist and the detective,}}ook uses Mum or any other de- 
offering the realistic penetration of | odorizer to sweeten its characters. | 
a Balzac and the teasing horror of Maggie is driven to suicide not 
an Alfred Hitchcock. ‘by sweatshop conditions on her| 

* : job (which are described with bitter | 

AN AILING wife is poisoned by irony), but by her drunken moth-| 
her rival for the affections of the er, her lazy brother and her self- 
husband, but when the spinster- | ish bartender-lover. ; | 
murderess finds her passion is not) The teenagers of Farrell's book 
reciprocated she frames her hus- are improvident, brutal, anti-Seme- | 
band for the murder. 'tic. They are exactly the fellows) 

This bare outline would indi- . 
cate a typical Hitchcock Sunday 
night entertainment, but there is 
more than that to the story. 

The spinster, as created by Al- 
dous Huxley and as acted by Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan, is a symbol of Vic- 
torian ideals turned into an evil 
opposite. 

The husband, a wealthy di- 
lettante in art and literature, trap- 

d in the spinster’s web, also sym- 
bolizes the decline and fall of Brit- 
ish middle class ideals. 

The same dark picture, but more 
penetrating, is drawn in Balzac’s 
‘Vicar of Tours,” that tells how a 
spinster landlady crushes a com- 
fort-loving tenant-priest through 


HONORE de BALZAC : 


I feared in my childhood when, in. 
ithe fox-and-hound street existence | 
of the East Side, I was always cast 
* ‘in the role of the fox. 

es Now at the safe distance of these | 
THE Matinee Hour did right| many years I can realize how my. 
well by Huxley’s story, for the first’ fears Jed me into narrow-minded 

45 minutes. Miss O'Sullivan was and contemptuous judgments. | 
not quite the murderer type, but) Mr. Farrell's unblinking vision | 
she had the required Mona Lisa! jet him ‘see, and his artistry open-. 
smile. In the last 15 minutes, how-| eg my ey#s to the power buried | 
ever, a change came over the pro-|heneath the surface brutality of | 
duction. A psychiatrist entered the Studs Lonigan and his friends. 
pore 7 a petra wane 4 + 

ecture, and a trick ending saved, 
the hero from the gallows. Gone’ ADLOUS HUXLEY told the de- 
were the satire and the smile. It| Pressing truth about the only so- 


was worse than a murder drama.  cuety he knew. : 
Balzac’s “Vicar of Tours 


It was a murdered drama. | ) 
It was as if the studio had been! bare the passions and injustices of | 


taken over, in those last 15 min- the French ruling classes of 1826. | 
utes, by the Society for the Preven- It is an excellent short novel to 
tion of Cruelty to Fictional Char-|tead for an introduction to Karl| 
acters, or some other well-inten- | Marx's “Class Struggles in France.” 
tioned literal-minded group that) Balzac’s realism, though it deals, 
confuses art with reality. rarely with workers or with what) 
* ‘are usually called virtuous people, | 
ABOUT two weeks ago, I re- is great art. Yet Balzac is more 
ce‘ved a letter that raised, for me,| often cruel to his characters than) 
this question of truth vs. kindness, | kind. : , 
The letter came from W. R., of Truthful nightmares are more 
Chicago, who seems to raise me up useful than falee daydreams. 
with praise only the better to} Stephen Crane and James Far- 
knock me down (or perhaps it’s rell, writing about a potentially | 
the other way round) W. R. wrote: more vital class, had even greater | 
“Dear Ben: reason to rely on the unadorned | 
“Pay no attention to the grumb- ‘truth. | 
ling that you ought to make a| And if inspiration is the criterion 
sow's ear out of your silk purse.|of art, then certainly the merciless 
You're doing fine. I think I was!and umnvarnished naturalism of 
quite right that eventually there; Farrell and Crane should be in- 
miist be a collection of your best|spiring, for the Maggies and 
pies Maybe more than une. . . .|Studs Lonigans of these naturalis- 
you goofed on “Maggie: A|tic stories are the ones who are 
Girl of the Streets” by Stephen /|destined to. remake the world: We| 
Crane. How long is it since you’ should get to know them better. 


ments. 

The story theme is the same in 
both cases—how fiercer than a 
wounded tiger is a wounded van- 
ity. 


; 
| 


| 


laid | 


} 


in James T. Farrell for unmitigat- |. 


stuffed and shrunk to size by the! jnee Hour. And Balzac’s cold con-| 


Automation 


(Continued from Page $3) 


level and is heading it to the 
bargaining tables of the steel, 


machinists, electrical, oil, and | 


other unions. If the UAW 


breaks through, the achievement | 


will have the significance of the 
one-page contract GM _ was 
forced to sign in March, 1937. 


The avalanche of struggles and | 


victories followed; it can come 
down again. 

As might have been antici- 
pated, General Motors would not 
even agree to “explore.” The an- 
swer from the employers is “No.” 
The important point, however, 
is that bargaining on the short- 
er work week has begun-—still 
in the newspaper and in the let- 
ter-writing stage—but it has 


BEGUN! 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


(Continued trom Page 6) 
ment, a few of us began to 


realize why one man who was 


running on a rank and file slate 
was beaten at the polls on elec- 
tion day and his ballots, de- 
stroyed. Then we few started 
to work trying to educate the 
majority of drivers, to convince 
them that a rank and file de- 
mocracy was the only safeguard 
against corruption in our union. 

Lo and behold, this brought 
a storm down upon our heads; 
the lightning flashed, we were 
followed cat chased by leaders 
of the Teamsters’ Union all over 
South Side streets. 

The outcome of all our ac- 


| tivity was that we were called, 


not to a meeting of the mem- 
bership but before these anti- 


_-union officials, a kangaroo court; 


here we were all fined 500 to 
1000 dollars and most of us 


' with large families were receiv- 
_ ing relief from the Government 
| because our non-union 


would not keep body and soul 


wages 


together. This was done in such 


fF | a way as to make it appear that 
=e | we 


were “disrupters’ of the 
union, but we know that mis- 


| leaders want no part of rank and 
| file ideology. 


Is there rank and file in the 
Chicago Cab Drivers’ Union to- 


an accumulation of petty harass- __ oo | day? Unfortunately there is not, 


and the same misleaders that 
were elected for only three year 
terms’ 20 years ago are still 
hanging on like parasites. After 
twenty years away from the cab 
I applied a few weeks ago for 
a job. The Yellow Cab Co. 
hired me, then sent me to the 
union for an O.K. Did I get it? 
Of course not. At the union 
office I was asked if I had for- 
gotten what happened in 1937. 

No, I have not forgotten. 
That is why I'm writing this 
letter. 


A CHICAGO CAB DRIVER 
e o ° 


The Chrysler 
Strike 
To the Editor: 

While working in the shop 
we got the word that the union 
ordered no more overtime in 
order to bring Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, long noted for its lou 
stalling and broken agreements, 
to settle the six-week-old strike 
in the Chrysler Los Angeles 
plant. 

The corporation in my plant 
started out to do a job on us. 
They worked some men six and 
seven hours and tried to get eight 
hours from others so as to clean 
up the many repairs which are a 
product of the ‘57 “Forward 
Look” speedup. They tried to 
split us all up by this method 
but the men said we all work 
the same hours until we settle 
this strike in L. A. and we now 
are. 


As one worker put it, “we 
don’t know what they will do 
next, but we will win if we 


stick together.” Pyne 
A READER. 


~ 
S] 
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Ten Stock Shares Won't 
Make You a Capitalist 


(Continued from Page 8) 


slightly over six percent of all 
adult Americans owned any shares, 
and the mass of these shares was 
controlled by one-to-three percent 
of the shareholders, or b §.06-to- 
0.18 percent of the adult popula- 


[tire population have lower income 
than the “typical” shareowner, Mr. 
Kuehl. , 


7 
LET US now consider how in- 
significant is the shareholding 
even of the typical Mr. Kuehl. He 


owned 23 shares of American Gas 
and Electric Co. The closing price 
of these shares on April 12 of this 
year was $36.50; so Kuehl’s total 


tion. 
Thus, the effective shareholding 
control of the U.S. economy is 

a o = a a Share in the assets of that co 
tiny monopolistic class ran for’ at com- 

the various branches from aro per |Pany amounted to $839.50. 
sons in every thousand to one per-| As of the end of 1956 American 
son in every two thousand adults. Gas and Electric’s assets amounted 
The other millions of shareholders to over $1,312,000,000, and it had 
Own an average of a oximately outstanding 19,664,259 shares. It 
four shares per stockholder, the would take almost 9,000 share- 
Brookings study showed. This, of holders of the type of Mr. Kuehl 
course, gives them no voice what- to control even one percent of the 
ever in the control of the econ- Common stock of American Gas 
omy. | ra oe Co. Is — any fur- 
ther proof necessary that even the 
THESE facts are so well estab-' e7 

ished and so striking that they hg cee brac om ae 
must be admitted by every compe-| cine Po — Ps ee ee it a 

tent student with any claim to ob- meine een: p mised 
jectivity. For instance, Professor But the zealous cultivators of 
C. Wright Mills, of Columbia Uni- the illusion that corporation own- 
versity, in his latest work The ¢tship is widely distributed pro- 
'test that “while of course workers 


p : ; iM seas | 
ower Elite (Oxford University | hereholders) don’t control the 


Press, New York, 1956) cannot es- , 
cape the conclusion that, “The ©o'Porations, they do benefit from 


idea of a really wide distribution oe and stock price rises.” 
of economic ownership is a cul-{ (59 via 5S. Porter, New York Post, 


tivated illusion: at the very most, Aug. 27, 1956.) 
0.2 or 0.3 percent of the adult Well, to come back to Mr. 


population own the bulk, the pay-| Kuehl “who _ best typifies the 
off shares of the corporate world.” American stockholder,” according 


(p. 122.) to the Big Board, though his an- 
There is an amusing side to the nual income is far above that of 


attempts of the New York Stock/°Y®? . the skilled workers: The 
‘Exchange to cultivate the illusion’ American Gas and Electric paid in 


of widespread corporation owner-| 1990 on eee om a ree 
ship. In their Overeagermess they |r hl vertu in 1A sath gt ee 
released information which, upON 5, ar cakes a total of $31 97 stay yo 


analysis, fi . 
analysis, goes far to expose the Ge fe semenh (exactly 3.8 per- 


eption. (N. Y. Time 
ception, Times, July Sl, cent) on the market value of his 


1956.) The story merits extended rE 
tase “ ‘Shares. This is less than the four 


“Two walking and _ talking sta-| Percent now being ~~ by many 


tistical averages arrived in New insured Savings and Loan Asso- 


York from Elkhart, Ind., the other C@tons. " § oe 

day to be guests of the New York! As ry enefi ng from, we 
Stock Exchange. Their names: att of stock, it just happens that 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald M. Kuehl,| Prices also fall as well as rise. In 


who best typify the American| ‘he case of Kuehl's shares, their 
stockholder he his wife. ~~ Closing price on Dec. 31, 1956, 


“Out of data compiled from its Was $37.25, and by April 12 the 
1956 shareowner census, the Big | rice had declined to $36.50—a 
loss of 75 cents per share. 


Board found that the i per-| 
son among the estimated 8,630,000; A BANNER |headline in the 


American stockholders was a man, special Exchange supplement of 
48 years old, married, with two|the Herald Tribune of March 3], / 
children,’ an annual income of! 1957, reads: “Funston Hails Wide 
$7.500. and a resident of some Ownership of Stocks as People’s 
northern Indiana community of Capitalism.” The! figures and facts 
about 30,000 population. quoted above prove that the claim 
“After three weeks’ search the of widespread distribution of own- 
Exchange found Mr. Kuehl, district ership of U.S. businesses, especial- _ 
circulation manager of the South|ly the biggest concerns, is both a 
Bend Tribune. .. : His wife had| cultivated illusion and a deliber- 
acquired a share of the American ‘ate deception. 
Gas and Electric Co. while work-| The special campaigns fostered 
ing for the company. . . . The by the biggest corporations and the 
Share has evolved into 23 shares} Stock Exchange} to get workers 
with the help of reinvested divi-)and consumers pf industrial pro- 


dends, stock splits and purchase ducts to buy corporate stocks. are 
intended to mask the monopolistic 
control of the U.S. economy, and 
also to secure “good will” support 
of the masses of the people for the 
giant corporations. In that way 
Big Business expects to reduce the 
resistance. to higher prices and 
higher rates and to weaken the 
collective bargaining power of the | 
trade unions, ithoat however 

loosening in the slightest degree 
the iron grip of the relative hand- 
ful of monopolists. (This isa sub- 
ject demanding |Special mc tad 


options,” 

Now this picture of Mr. Kuehl, 
who the Big Board asserts, best 
typifies the American stockholder, 
is quite revealing. This typical 
shareholder had an .annual income 
of $7,500. But official statistics 
show that more than three-quarters 
of all American families and un- 
attached individuals (exactly 83.1 
percent) have an income of less 
than that amount (Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, Department of 
‘Commerce, June, 1956, p. 12.) 


More than three-fourths of the en-; 


tion in a later article.) 


UAW Wins Partial Step 
On Runaway Plants 
Pressure Can Win More 


DETROIT. — The UAW_ last 
weekend partially eased the blows 
against the workers caused by run- 
away shops here. The union got 
from Chrysler an agreement that 
. workers losing their jobs in a plant 
_about to leave the state cah go 
to another plant here or nation- 
ally of the same company. This 
preferential agreement in Chrys- 
ler was gotten because thousands 
of workers at the company's Auto- 
motive Body plants on the East 
Side here have refused for a week 
to allow dies, tools, jigs, fixtures 
to be moved to a new plant at 
Twinsburg, O. Chrysler had ar- 
rogantly refused to consider what 
woupld happen to the 2,000 work- 
ers who would thus become job- 
less. The workers made them lis- 
ten. -Now for a spell there is a 
partial easing of economic pres- 
sure on Chrysler with the new 
job transfer agreement. 

But the UAW leaders didn’t go 


all the way, armed with the eco-' 
nomic pressure the workers had) 


ut in their hands by refusing to 
fet the dies be moved. All the 
way means opening up discussion 
and getting travel pay for those 
who might want to go to Twinsburg 
with the job. 


All the way means winning now lution sought to get the resolutions, 


inet builds these new plants for 
them with fast tax writeoffs and 


gives them highly profitable war'pioneer Ford organizer. Because of. 


contracts to help them make the 
biggest profis in history. 

The companies pick the soft 
spots by moving away from places 
like Detroit where a hard core of 
a half a million unionists stand 
ready to battle against speedup, 
for the shorter work week with 
no cut in pay and for severance 
pay and travel pay. The com- 
panies want soft spots where 
unionism is new. Also the new 
plants are all automated, needing 
less manpower, Jess skill and get 
out more production resulting in 
higher profits. Also the employ- 
ers want a submissive working 
class, unused to battling for con- 
ditions. | 

All the auto companies are en- 
gaged in this game of breaking up 
the union strength and to strength- 
en their ability to make profit. 

Throughout Detroit, 163 plants 
have moved since 1950 and 20 
million square feet of empty fac- 
tory space now is available. Dodge 
Local No. 3 in a convention reso- 


in 1957, severance pay for those’ committee in Atlantic City of UAW 


who cant “bump” someone else in 
another plant, because they might 
not have enough seniority. It’s well 
to remember that the jobs are 
steadily getting less to “bump.” 

So, while a partial demand was 
won, that of nationwide ability of 
moving from plant to plant, the 
big issues of how to keep the em- 
ployers from leaving the areas still 
is unsolved, as is severance pay 
and travel pay. 

So far the companies have all 


the advantages. The Cadillac Cab-' 


to support a proposal for calling 
a National Conference on this sit- 
uation. Some 200,000 idle work- 
ers are the result of runaway, 
shrinking markets, automation, ban 
on world trade. 

The companies meanwhile seek 
to play one group of workers 
against another, by threatening one 
group of plant workers that they 
will move the job to another plant, 
outside Michigan, unless the Mich- 
iganders turn out more production, 
demznd less union conditions, — 


Looking Forwa 


Moonlight Saving 


By CARL WINTER 

THERE WAS a time, not so 
long ago, when the term “moon- 
lighting” might have suggested 
something akin to romancing. 
But conditions of living in our 
monopolized, profit-geared soci- 
ety have even changed the uses 
of moonlit evenings for millions 
of workers. 

Now the time at the end of 
what should be a normal work- 
day is being increasingly devot- 
ed to a second job. Instead of 
relaxing at home or in the park, 
a growing part of America’s 
work forces rushes to another 
part-time or even a full-time job 
after completing an eight-hour 
grind. 

So, a new report by the Unit- 
ed States Census Bureau informs 
us that dual job-holding, or 
“moonlighting,” has reached an 
all-time high. The Census Bu- 
reau doesn't give the reasons. 
But almost any family head 
could explain it without diffi- 
culty. 

Average earnings today are 
simply not enough to meet the 
constantly rising cost of living. 
As a result, one out of every 18 
workers in the U.S. is now hold- 
ing down two jobs to make ends 
meet. One out of every 13 em- 
ployed married men finds him- 
self compelled to provide for his 
family in this war. 


ON THE very day I arrived 
in Los Angeles a couple weeks 
ago, to speak at a May Day meet- 
i press gave a 


ers over a 
_ wR MSE) PRED; 


f oloitre wets! ew 


Gis hent Or. afford va 


eo! ? 
pri’. ea per 


der to eliminate overtime work 
and the resultant premium pay. 
To an arrival from Detroit, it 
was startling to find that 56 hours 
and more had come to be re- 
garded as a regular work week. 
After all, auto plants at home 
were frequently on _ short-time 
and almost 200,000 auto work- 
ers in this state are unemployed. 

Conservative estimates of 
present national unemployment 
range around three million. This 
compares significantly with the 
Census Bureau's figure for those 
doubling up with two jobs—al- 
most four winion) 

IN OTHER WORDS, there 
is plenty work to be done. But 
workers are being pitted against 
each other in a struggle for 
preservation of living standards. 
If Los Angeles air craft workers 
say they can’t keep their families 
on earnings from a 40 - hour 
week, how can Michigan auto 
workers make it, with Detroit 
one of the highest cost of living 
areas? 

What is needed is united ac- 
tion of the trade union move- 
ment to launch a national drive 
for a shorter work week at in- 
creased pay. Let's save the 
moonlight for rest and relaxa- 
tion rather than for exhausting 
overtime or dual jobs. The pro- 
fit-swollen corporations can well 
afford to meet this demand. 
Danger signals in such commu- 
nities as Detrot—where 7,000 

Mirkers per month are exhaust- 
ink unemployment compensation 
rights and 2,000 eviction re- 
quests are a monthly 
—should warn that labor cant 


postpone fight. - 
yO Gee gts? ne BS 
se ltriger: 


» Bada. bRGT4 
2 


|ing rise in doing nothing on helping 


qat gqada enct él 
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‘Robie’ of ‘600’ 
passes away 


INKSTER Mich. — Harold Rob- 
inson, well known Negro shop 
leader from Ford Local 600, 


UAW, died Wednesday, May 8. 


“Robie” as he was known to many 
‘thousands of Ford workers was a 


this he was made a target for 
special persecution by the House 
Un-American Committee who call- 
ed him before them and attempted 
to intimidate this militant shop 
worker. They of course failed. 

He was a well known public 
figure in his home town of Inkster, 
running for public office, working 
‘in the NAACP and being an ad- 
visor and consultant for many 


\ 


THE 50 cents increase in dues, passed by the 16tf 


vention is effective June 1, 1957, 


THERE are now 972 credit 


bership of 700,000 with total assets of $300 million. 
the banks want to abolish credit unions. 


* 


ALL HOPE for passage of a 


bill by the Legislature is gone. If the AFL proposed 
there might not be another 10 building tradesmen 


* 


LLEY 
2 


b UAW. com 
so get it ready. 


unions in Michigan With a mem- 


No wonder 


AFL Building Trade safety code 
ill had passed 
ed like in 


Jackson, Oct. 3, 1956. When for lack of safety and speed 3 p, 10 work- 
ers were killed when a newly plastered roof and walls collapsed. 
Wonder what Jack Thorpe, George Dean, two AFL }tate leaders 


union workers who sought his val-' 
‘uable advice and aid about their 
problems . 

“Robie” was a tireless builder of 
‘the workers press and always 
sought to bring it to his fellow 
workers. 


’ 
; 
’ 


Mazey, Oliver 
attend AFL 
meet on bias 


| DETROIT — UAW representa-; 
tives will journey to Chicago, May 
'23 to participate in a national AFL- 
CIO meeting of anti-discrimina- 
‘tion committees of the parent 
body. Emil Mazey, UAW Secre- 
tary Treasurer and William Oliver, 
'FEPC codirector will be the auto 
| workers representatives. Mazey 
may become chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

As far as the auto workers are 
‘concerned their representatives do 
‘not have to go to Chicago to get a 
program to fight discrimination. 

This fall a councilmanic and 
mayoralty election in Detroit will 
be held where the present lily-white 
nine-member council should not be 


allowed to get back into office, un- 
less a Negro is part of it. Hardly a 
week passes but some anti-Negro 
cop beats, slugs, falsely arrests Ne- 
‘gro citizens. . 

At present the Detroit Corpora- 
tion Council's office is fighting in 
the courts against the State FEPC 
being granted a look at Water 
Board records in search of discrim- 
ination. This same Corporation 
Counsel's office held un desegrega- 
ting of city owned pubiic housing 
through legal gimmicks oi Federal 
Judge Arthur Lederle’s order to 
immediately desegregate. 

Already several hundred appeals 
to the State FEPC Commission 
have been made on job discrimina- 
tion. Inside UAW itself, an alarm- 


’ 


to extend democratic rights for Ne- 
groes is widely evident. Most glar- 


ing example recently was the VAW 
convention where for the first time 


top post to change the all white 
leadership setup in UAW. Neither 


the convention, like Thurgood Mar- 
shall, NAACP, or such a notable 
civil rights fighter as Rev. Martin 
Luther King, or A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, AFL leader just returned 
from Ghana, the new independent 
Republic in Africa. So if it’s a pro- 
gram someone is looking for they 
dont have to go to Chicago for 
it. 


a Negro was not aided to run for a 


was there a top Negro speaker at | 


|their annua 


ENCANA 4 


who are GOPers have to say to this knife job. 
* 


GREAT LAKES seamen seeking a 12 percent hike in wages 


and fringe demands. The shipowners say the demand 


is “fantastic.” 


* 
TOTAL inventories (stockpiles) at manufacturing plants reach- 


ed 52.2 billion dollars at the end of March, up 4.8 billi 
and 350 million dollars worth over February. 
_ : 


nm a year 


AUTO companies have given up any hope of improving sales 


over last year. We could mention 
to improve, the market of one 


who want to buy cars, trucks, tractors. 
* 


THIS Borden Company really has the guts. In New 


ene market that could help them 
billion people of Sogialist lands, 


York where 


they deliver unless you buy a minimum number of botties of milk, 


you will pay a penalty fee. For example if you are bill 


week basis you will be expected to 


that then they will charge you 10 cents for each on 


on a two- 
take 14 quarts. If you don't meet 
you dont 


take. Brother is that monopoly operations, or not? 


A SIGN of the times, the single biggest item on ) 
_ budget deficit, is $1,950,000 which had to be added onto the cost 
of Welfare Department to maintain a case load of 500 fa 


yor Cobo’s 


ilies great- 


er than Cobo figured. That was last year, wait till you s¢e this vear. 
THERF. are 39 White Tower hamburger places|in Detroit. 

They paid 69 cents an hour, nine years ago. Today its about 75 cen‘s 

for a six-day week, no overtime, straight time, no holiday pay. 

Now how’s about a little union drive to knock off this 

and get some decent wages into that setup. Next time y 


you. 


| “bagful” remember it’s the workers who are holding t 


SOME $10 million less collected in the last 10 months: on sales 
taxes in Michigan—that’s the reason for the shortage in) money for 


schools. 


HAS your local union or mass organization backed Con. Din- 
gell’s bill to cut your income tax. The bill would raise the individual 
tax exemption from $600 to $700 effective next January. 


SUGGESTIONS on economy from the second shift 
one of the GM plants near Detroit: 


workers in 
& 


Pick up and straighten all paper clips. 
Return all work orders so that the back can be used. 


Repaint carbon paper. 
Save blueprints and use the 


back for new model. | 


Wring oil out of rags in a bucket before turning them in. 
Save calendars—they repeat in about seven years. 
Save cigarette and cigar ashes they make good rouge for pol- 


ishing surface plates. 


Save sweepings from floor and reclaim rubber worn off the 


heels and rubber stamps. 


Rent out the part of parking Jot not used, someone 


night plant 


a garden in the chuck holes or park on the roof and rent all of it. 


Dig up the old electric cables under the floor—the 


copper there. 


is a lot of 


Open the gate to airport at lunch time, the bar owners might 


consent to a split. 


Collect fumes from trucks, CO-2 is used for dry ice and fire ex- 


tinguishers. 


Cut the fingers out of worn gloves and re-use them. 
Layoff final assembly and give a do it yourself book 


box of parts. 
Get rid of the fire de 
fire extinguisher. 


Use only hard lead pencils. They last longer. 
Put a condenser on exhaust power house, cut down 


with each 


partment and give each employte a pocket 


rater bill. 
Take away safety glasses from older use, cut down b are blind 
by now anyway, or can work with their eyes shut. A person cannot 


see under these lights. 


Quit burning wooden boxes, some one could build a 


house. 


Cut all wages so people can't buy cars, and buy buses, charge 


a flat rate for transportation. 


Build a gas station for those who can have a car 


everyone get his or her gas here. 


and make 


Put a magnet under each truck to pick up odd chips and iron 


from the floor. °° 


Nat. NAACP Convention 
To Be Here June 25-30 


DETROIT..— More than 3,000 


delegates from the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored a will gather here in 

national convention, 
starting June 25 through June 30. 


Convention sessions will be held 


at the Veterans Memorial building 
and the public mass meetings of 


which there will be a number. will 
be held in the Ford Auditorium. 


Detroit which is the host this 
year to the annual NAACP con- 
vention, will get 


ito hear some of the 
|fighters for democracy) in the na- 


the. opportunity | 


———_ 


10st famous 


tion when the sessions) start here. 
Names like Thurgood Marshall, 
chief counsel,- Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Rev. Abernathy and many of 
the heroic figures of the fight to 
end segregation in the| South will 
be here. such labor leaders as 
A. Philip Randolph, recently re- 
turned from Ghana, Africa and 
many other AFL and CIO leaders, 
Negro and white will be present. 
is ~ a 


seted ciedt worn! of toy blrodewoy siaie 
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Police commandos readied 


to break prison strike here 


PLYMOUTH, Mich. — Women, awaiting the order to smash into 
inmates of the Detroit House of|the prison here. They wore their 
Correction who staged a strike and new white and black crash helmets 
adopted a set of demands last!that will stop an armor a epee 
week, were faced with an attack) bullet. They laughed, joked an 
by a small army of police com-| they sent someone out for coffee 
mandos, armed with shotguns, pis-/and rolls when it grew dark and 
tols, machine guns, gas and gs chilly. 
masks and extra long riot clubs.| The women prisoners’. demands 
These strikebreakers appear al were: better medical care, better 


every major labor strike in the city. : ues “ 
The city appropriates over $100,- food, later lockup time in the sum 


000 a year to keep this strikebreak-|mer, when closed up cells are like 
ing machinery on tap. | sweat boxes, stop using inmates 

One hundred and twenty-six of against inmates on policing the 
the police commandos were ready,| prison, no putting of prisoners into 
tense and waiting to go into the/the hallways to sleep, some recrea- 

rison laundry here and drive out; tion, more than one movie a week 

90 women inmates whose only in a firetrap auditorium, some edu- 
weapons were pillow cases andjcational facilities, helping in get- 
sheets and the piece of brown paper ting rehabilitated as there is no 
they wrote their simple demands'help now, a wage increase of 15 
on. cents a day, they now get 35 cents 


So the commandos stood by,\a day, they want 50 cents. 


a wee ee 


GOP slashes peoples needs 
refuses to tax corporations 


LANSING.—The lobbyists of the; mentally deficient kids, needin 
Michigan Manufacturers Associa-| that aid. Denying help to the ag 


j ‘in 600 nursing homes, by slashing 
tion, Detroit Board of Commerce, )) .°},,, dget by $30,000. 


General Motors, Ford jute, uti | Retarded children will still be 
ities are practically sleeping with housed in Army barracks at Fort 
Republican legislators to see no Custer, while thousands remain in 
new taxes are placed On COrpora-| their own homes, because the one 


tions. 

“Economy” is the whispered 
word and how the GOP mob is 
doing it here. The Workmen's 
Compensation Commission may 
have to stop its hearings on cases, 
which means that the families of 
the workers killed, or injured will 
have to go on welfare, waiting for 
comp money. 

FEPC activity will be seriously 
crippled by cuts in the budget. 
Parks and 
slashed, and working people who 
patronize parks will have to pay 
a fee, the collection of which, will 
cost as much as is taken in. 

The budget of the GOPers elim- 
inates $24,000 for child guidance 
clinic, which really retards helping 


recreation facilities, 


‘Army barracks in Michigan isn't 
big enough. 

A safety bill proposed by the 
AFL Building Trades that would 
just merely inspect buildings under 
construction was killed, as dead 
as the 10 workers whose lives were 
‘snuffed out last October in Jack- 
‘son. A roof in a new building go- 
‘ing up collapsed, because the ce- 
ment hadn't had time to dry before 
weight was put on it. : 

' On unemployment, the corpora- 
tion dominated state legislature 
never gives a sign that 200,000 
| Michiganders are unemployed with 
thousands eerste tes their 26 
weeks at an average of $33 a week, 
unemployment compensation. 

| Recently hundreds of school 
teachers swarmed over the lobbies 
here demanding something be done 
to help schools. More such mass 
actions by labor and other groups 
is needed to get something done 
here. Individual lobbying by labor 
chiefs, farm leaders, meets only 
sneers from the fat cats sitting in 
the swinging chairs. The few labor 
legislators that are here, need help, 
the school teachers produced a fine 
lesson when close to 1,000 came to 
lobby. 


The Supreme Court's rejection 
of the “harboring” conviction of 
three persons last week was greeted 
by one of them, Samuel Coleman, 
as a justified repudiation of the Jus- 
tice Department's procedures. 

He said the decision was a “long 
overdue rebuke to the Department 
of Justice for its illegal. methods 
and activities, and its flagrant dis- 
regard for the basic Constitutional 
guarantees of civil liberties.” 

Illegal search and seizure by FBI 
agents was cited by the court as 
it voted, 6-2, to overturn the con- 
viction of the three persons for 
“harboring” Communist leader 
Robert G. Thompson in 1953. 

Justices Harold H. Burton and 
Thomas C. Clark dissented, while 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker did 
not participate. 

ict clears Coleman, Mrs. 
Shirley Kremen and Sidney Stein 
on grounds that they were victims 
of an illegal search and seizure 
when FBI agents invaded a moun- 
tain cabin outside Twain Harte 
Calif:, in the summer of 1953 and 
arrested them. : 

The Justice Department can de- 
man a new trial. : 


Carl. Ross, Minnesota Commu- 


nist leader, wlio was also present 


Repudiation of D of J Methods 
“Calls ‘Harboring’ Reversal 


twhen the FBI cue invaded the 
cabin, has alrea served a two- 
year term on the “harboring” count. 


Thompson has been one of 11 


Communist Party national leaders 
convicted in the first postwar Smith 
| Act trial, in 1949. After sentencing, 
he was one of several who forfeited 
‘bail to become political refugees. 

Stein served 25 months in prison 
on the charge just overruled by the 
high court because he could not 
raise the $75,000 bond demanded. 
|Coleman was imprisoned for six 
‘months before he could raise the 
‘necessary $40,000 bail. 

The printed inventory of mate- 
rials from the California home 
covered 25 printed pages. It in- 
cluded blankets, socks, fishing 
tackle, partly squeezed-out tubes 


| 
cordings, and . The list 
even ieeiuded “one dae wi garlic,” 

Since these household items 
which were all included as exhibits 
in the case, had been seized with- 
out a warrant, defense attorney 
Norman Leonard contended the 
— was based on tainted. evi- 
ence, . 


of toothpaste, papers, symphony re-|. 


Perry, Johnson 
Will Be Freed 
This Tuesday 


Arnold Johnson and Pettis Perry, 
Communist leaders imprisoned un- 
der the thought-control Smith Act, 
will be released on Tuesday, May 
21, after serving three-year terms. 

Other Smith Act victims sched- 
uled for release this month are 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn on Satur- 
day, May 25; and Alexander Bittel- 
man and Louis Weinstock on Sun- 


day, May 26. All will have com- 
fists from every im 
the state saw the 


pleted three-year sentences. 

As this issue of The Worker went 
to press, V. J. Jerome, noted Marx- 
ist educator, was scheduled for re- 
lease this past Friday after a three- 


the 
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son, West Va. Bittelman will be 
freed at the Lewisburg, Pa., Fed- 


eral = 

jo nson, Perry and Weinstock 
will all be released from West St., 
New York. They will be brought 
from the Detention House to the 
U. S. Courthouse at Foley Square 


where last-minute legal details will;controversy, democracy and the formation of capitalists, 


be settled before the U.S. Commis- 
sioner. 


Joint Committee 
Schedules New 


Nuclear Hearings 


WASHINCTON.—Public hear- 
ings on the question of radioac- 
tive fallout from nuclear weapons 
explosions will be held here by a 
special subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 
starting May 27. The hearings 
are scheduled for May 27-29 and 
June 3-7, with the possibility of 
a in the week of June 

According to an announce- 
ment by the committee, the hear- 
ings will cover the whole fallout 
cycle, beginning with its explo- 
sion in nuclear weapons and 
ending with its effects on human 
beings, animals and vegetation. 
The announcement states: 

“ ts from the major scien- 
tific areas irivolved will be invited 
to present testimony before the 
committee. The hearings will also 
be open to public witnesses who 


by the Supreme Court. 


It was this point that was upheld wish 


to a or submit a state- 
ment for the record.” 


: 


Whinois Lahor Kills : 


Anti-Picketing Bill 
By Heavy Pressure 


By SAM KUSHNER | 
CHICAGO.— The largest trade union mobilization at 


the state's capitol in Springfield in more than a decade re- 
sulted in the defeat, in committee, of the proposed Illinois . 


= |News then called u 
«=<. |lature to override the committee 
“* {rejection of H.B. 702. 


3 tion. This buries the bill for this 
F..|session of the legislature. | 


a bill. The state leaders of the AFL 
ga “cateaggese had called u 
om oS SS a 


Mee jlite,” not to applaud, cheer or boo. 


anti-picketing bill, HB 702. 
Seven hundred and fifty union- 


Bill backed ae 


'workers from throughout the state 
appeared in the packed House gal- 
leries where the hearing was held. 
the Illinois Chamber of Commerce}. They were joined by several 


go down to defeat by a twenty-|hundred, auto, packing, and steel 
six to fifteen vote in the House|Workers, machinists and other un- 


committee on Industry and Labor. |ionists. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the’ 
Chicago Tribune the Chicago Sun- 


Times and the Chicago Daily 
n the legis- 


* 

WHILE SPEAKING for the de- 
feat of anti-labor legislation, the 
unionists. were not uncritical of 
the actions of Dave eck. A number 
of legislators, including some on 
The House refused last Monday the Republican side of the House( 


| = |to override the committee rejec- Who voted against the anti-picket- 


‘ing bill, expressed the confidence 
that labor “would clean its own 
house” and denounced the actions 


The labor lobby cheered oer | of some Teamsters Union officails. 


- opponent of the picketing ban and B The rank and‘ fle deleestle 


loudly the proponents of the 


loudly applauded these statements. 

One of the noteworthy aspects 
of the labor demonstration against 
the bill, was the unity of the AFL 
and CIO unions. 


—s 


Automation 


n the 
po- 


bor representatives to 


This advice was thoroughly ignor- 
ed by the trade unionists. 
* 


FOR FOUR HOURS, the trade 
unionists heard the testimony of 
those who were for and against 
the bill. At the announcement of 
the vote the galleries broke in loud 
applause and some cheering. 

Earlier in the hearing George 
B. Christensen, Illinois corporation 
lawyer and spokesman for the 
Chamber of Commerce, was greet- 
ed with a shower of boos when 
he urged the ,state legislature to 
ban pagers and to pass a state 
“right-to-work.” law. 

Leaders of the Illinois labor 
movement, alarmed by the devel- 
opments in’ Indiana earlier this 
year decided to call for a small 
lobby to campaign in Springfield 
against the anti-labor legislation. 
A leader of the Illinois State Fed- 


he was surprised by the large turn- 
out at the hearing. 

He had hoped a at the most, 
two hundred trade unionists to ap- 
pear at the hearing. Instead ap- 
proximately 350 building trades 


eration of Labor told your reporter | 


atworkin 


’ 
: 


Canada Shops 


ST. CATHERINES, Ont. — The 
McKinnon industries plant here 
|turns out V-8 engines for GM with 
‘more than 800 square operations 
‘with a minimum of 27 workers. 


'These few workers are spread out 
along 1,020 feet of massive, com- 
plex machinery which broaches, 
‘mills, grinds, hones, reams, taps, 
‘turns the blocks in any desired ‘di- 
rection and positions them with 
pinpoint accuracy. 

It is almost two city blocks long 
and contains its own railroad. At 
aay one time, 104 rough cast V-8 
cylinder blocks are riding it from 
station to station being machined. 
At one station a block wiil be drill- 
ed, at another milled, at a third, in- 
spected. 

Most maintenance men are elim- 
inated, a toolmeter. counts. the 
number of operations each tool per- 
forms. 


By ALAN WINNINGTON 
PEKING—In a press conference 


of a sort never held here before, 
ithe Chinese Communist Party last 
‘week explained its attitude to free 
right to strike. 

Answering questions by foreign 
correspondents for three hours, 
Chou Yang, deputy director of the 
Communist Party central propa- 

anda committee, said that only 
> Ha methods could be used 
to solve problems arising among 
the people. 

Controversy was the objective 
way to deal with ideological prob- 
lems, he said. 

If -workers, peasants or students 
struck or demonstrated—which has 
happened “infrequently” in New 
China—this usually resulted from 
bureaucracy and was “an unfor- 
tunate” way of dealing with it. 

But the right to strike and riot 


right to freedom of speech or press, 
he declared. oficial: 

It was all too easy to use meth- 
ods they formerly used against the 


selves. 
. 


munist Party people taking part 
in actual work alongside the work- 
ers ‘and peasants would ensure 


Jclose ties and. understanding be- 
“tween the Communist Party 


is the people’s right as much as the 


Chinese Communists Explain 
Reliance on Democratic Means 


the people. | 
Chou Yang said that the ques- 
tion of conflicting interests among 
‘the people was a new question 
deriving from the Socialist trans- 
handi- 
craftsmen and peasants and the 
fact that only the remnants of 
| counter-revolutionaries. remained. 
The campaign to change the 
Communist Party's style of work 
to one better adapted to the cur- 
rent situation was called “brain 
washing” 7 some people, but if 
| the brain did not adapt itself to 
changes, then errors must occur 
and so it was necessary that Com- 
munist Party leaders “wash their 
brains” and doing manual work 
would help them. | 
Bureaucracy was.the worst fault, 


‘Chou said: Although Communist 


bureaucrats were known as hard- 
working bureaucrats still 
failed in their concern for peo- 
ple’s well-being, relied on gam. | 
orders and failed to discover 
solve vital problems. 

The spate of. criticisms in the 


enemy, against the people them- 


THE. SYSTEM of leading Com-|- 


and 


Chinese press now, he said, were 
a sign of ‘ y | 
oblems to be 


uncover the main 
analyzed and solved. 

But if there were to be long- 
term contention, initiation and. co- 
existence of in China, there 
must be a Party free 
from . bureaucracy, sectarianism 
and subjectivism, 


